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THE AZURE HOSE*. 

Sore he has a drum in his mooth ! 
Clap an old drum-head to his feet, 
And draw the thunder downwards. 

Bbaumont and Flbtchbr. 

CHAPTER I. 

There is reason in the boiling of eggs, as well as in roasting 

them. 

It was one of those charming spring mornings, 
so peculiar to our western clime, when the 
light, cheering sunshine invites abroad to taste 
the balmy air, but when, if you chance to ac- 
cept the invitation, you will be saluted by a 
killing, piercing, sea*monster of a breeze, which 
chills the genial current of the soul, and drives 

* The Editor begs leave utterly to disclaim the literary 
heresies of this amusing Tale, which were probably thrown 
out rather iii jest than in earnest by the Author. 

VOL. III. B 



2 THE AZURE HOSE. 

you shivering to the fireside to warm your fiu- 
gersy and complain for the hundredth time of 
the backwardness of the season. In shorty it 
was a nondescript day^ too hot for a great coat 
and too cool to go without one ; when one side 
of the street was broiling in the sun, the other 
freezing in the shade. 

Mr. Lightfoot Lee was seated at the break- 
fast table, with his only daughter. Miss Lucia 
Lightfoot Lee, one of the prettiest alliterations 
ever seen. She was making up her opinions for 
the day, from the latest number of the London 
Literary Gazette, and marking with a gold self- 
sharpening pencil a list of books approved by 
that infallible oracle, for the circulating library. 
Mr. Lee was occupied with matters of more im- 
portance. He held his watch in one hand, a 
newspaper in the other. By the way, if I wish- 
ed to identify a North American beyond all 
question, I would exhibit him reading a news- 
paper. But at present Mr. Lee seemed em- 
ployed in studying his watch, rather than the 
paper. He had good reasons for it. 

Mr. Lightfoot Lee was exceedingly particu- 
lar in boiling his eggs, which he was accus- 
tomed to say required more discretion than any 
other branch of the great art of cookery. The 
preparations for this critical afEair were always 
made with due solemnity. First, Mr. Lee sat 
with his watch in his hand, and the parlour- 
door, as well as all the other doors down to the 
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kitchen, wide open. At the parlonr-door stood 
Juba, his oldest, ' most confidential, senrant. 
At the end of the hall leading to the kitchen, 
stood Pomp, the coachman ; at the fiDOt of the 
kitchen stairs stood Benjamin, the footman; 
and Dolly, the cook, was watching the skillet. 
« It boils,'' cried Dolly : « It boils," said Ben- 
jamin : ^^ It boils,'' said Pompey the great : 
and " It boils," echoed Juba, Prince of Numi* 
dia. " Put them in," said Mr. Lee: " Put them 
in," said Juba: "Put them in," said. Pomp; 
and " Put them in," said Dolly, as she dropped 
the eggs into the skillet. Exactly a minute 
and a half afterwards, by his stop-watch, Mr. 
Lee called out " Done ;" and " Done" was re- 
peated from mouth to mouth as before. The 
perfection of the whole process consisted in 
DoUy's whipping out the eggs in half a second 
from the last echo of the critical " Done." 

The eggs were boiled to his satisfaction, and 
Mr. Lee ate and pondered over the newspaper 
by turns. At length, all at once he started up 
in a violent commotion, and stumped about the 
room, exdaiming, in an under*tone to himself, 
"Too bad! too bad !" 

" What is the matter, father f " said Lucia ; 
" is your egg overdone, or are you suffering the 
excruciating pangs of the gout, or enduring 
the deadly infliction of an hepatic paroxysm t" 
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'^ Hepatic fiddlestick ! I wish to Heaven you 
would talk English, Lucia." 

" My dear sir, you know English now is very 
different from what it was when you learned 
it.'' 

*^ I know it, I know it,'* said he ;" ^^ it is as 
different as a quaker bonnet and a French hat. 
1 l^ee I must go to school again. You and Mr. 
Goshawk talk Greek to me." 
- *^Mr. Goshawk is a poet, sir." 

" Well, there is no particular reason why a 
poet should not talk like oth^r people, at least 
on common subjects." 

^^ Ah ! sir^ the poet's eye is always in a fine 
frenzy rolling. He sees differently from other 
people ; to him the sky is peopled with airy 
beings." 

^^ Ay ; gnats, flies, and devil's darning-nee- 
dles," said Mr. Lee, pettishly. Lucia was half 
angry, and put up a lip as red as a cherry. 

^^Ah! too bad, too bad!" continued Mr. 
Lee, stumping about again with his hands be- 
hind him. 

^^ What is too bad, sir f " said Lucia, an- 
xiously. 

" What is too bad ?" cried he, furiously ad- 
vancing towards her, with his fist doubled ; 
^^ that puppy, Highfield, has not got the first 
honour after all, I see by the paper. 'Hie 
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blockhead ! I had set my heart upon it, and see 
here ! he is at the tail of his class/' 

*^ Is that all f why, father, I am glad to hear 
it; Mr. Goshawk assures me that genius de- 
spises the trammels of scholastic rust^ and soars 
on wings of polished *' 

*^ Wings <rf a goose," cried the old gentle-* 
man. He had a provoking way of interrupting 
Lucia in her flights ; and, had she not been one 
of the best-natured of the azure tribe, she 
would hare sometimes lost her temper. 

" He'll be home to morrow ; I've a great 
mind to kick him out of doors.'' 

"Who, dear father?" 

« Why^ Highfield, to be sure." 

"For what, sir?" 

" For not getting the first honour, the puppy ! 
I wouldn't care a stiver, if I hadn't set my 
heart upon it!" And away the good man 
stimiped, again ejaculating, ^^ Too bad ! too bad ! 
I shall certainly turn him out of doors." 

*^ Ah ! but if you do, sir, I shall certainly let 
him in again. I shaU be glad to see my dear 
good-natured cousin Charles once more, though 
he has not got the first honour," said Lucia, 
smiling. 

What more might have been said on this 
subject was cut short, by the entrance, without 
ceremony, of Mr. Diodorus Fairweather, a 
neighbour, and most particular friend and asso-«, 
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ciate of Mr. Lee. These two gentlemen had a 
sincere regard for each other^ kept up, in all 
its pristine vigour, by the force of contrast. 
One took every thing seriously; the other 
considered the world and all things in it a jest. 
One worshipped the ancients ; the other main- 
tained they were not worthy of tjdng the 
shoe-strings of the modems. One insisted 
that the world was going backwards ; the 
other, that it was rolling onwards in the path 
of improvement, beyond all former example. 
One was a violent federalist; the other a 
raging democrat. They never opened their 
mouths without disagreeing, and this was the 
cement of their friendship. The mind of Mr. 
Lee was not fruitful, and that of Mr. Fair- 
weather was somewhat sluggish in suggesting 
topics of conversation. Had they agreed in 
every thing, they must have reqidreda suc- 
cession of subjects ; but, uniformly difiering, 
as they did on all occasions, it was only 
necessary to say a single word, whether it 
conveyed a proposition or not, and there was 
matter at once for the day. 

** A glorious morning," said Mr. Fairweather, 
rubbing his hands. 

" I differ with you," said Mr. Lee. 

'^ It is a beautiful sunshine." 

^' But, my good sir, if you observe, there is 
a cold, wet, damp, hazy, opake sky, through 
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which the sun cannot penetrate ; 'tis as cold as 
December." 

" 'Tis as warm as June," said Mr. Fair- 
weather, laughing. 

''Pish!" said Mr. Lee, taking up his hat 
mechamciUy^ and foUowing his friend to the 
door. They sallied forth without saying a 
word. At every corner, however, they halted, 
to renew the discussion; they disputed their 
way through a dozen different streets, and 
finally returned home, the best fidends in the 
world, for they had assisted each other in get* 
ting through the morning. Mr. Lee invited 
Mr. Fairweather to return to dinner, and he 
accepted. 

'^ Well, it does not signify," said Mr« Lee, 
bobbing his chin up and down, as was his 
custom when uttering what lie considered an 
in&Uible dictum. . ^' It does not signify f that 
Fairweather is enough to provoke a saint.- I 
never saw such an absurd, obstinate, ill-na- 
tured, passionate " 

''O father," said Lucia, "every body says 
Mr.. Fairweather was never in a passion in his 
life." 

'^ Well, but he is the cause of passion in 
others, and that is the worst kind of ill-nature." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Necessary to understanding the first. 

LiGHTFooT Lee^ Esq. was a gentlemsin of an 
honourable family ; honourable^ not only from 
its antiquity^ but from the talents^ worthy and 
services^ of its deceased members and its pre-c 
sent representative. He possessed a large 
estate in one of the southern states^ but pre- 
ferred living in the city during the period in 
which, his daughter Lucia^ who was his only 
child, was acquiring the accomplishments of a 
fashionable education. He was a good scholar, 
and had seen enough of the frippery of life to 
relish the beauties of an unaffected simplicity 
in speech and action. He could not endure to 
hear a person talking for effect, or disturbing 
the pleasant, unstudied chit-chat of a social 
party by full-mouthed declamations and in- 
flated nothings, delivered with all the pomp of 
an oracle. Grimace and affectation of all kinds 
he despised ; and, among all the affectations of 
the day, that which is vulgarly called a blue 
stocking made him the most impatient. Among 
the admirers which the beauty and fortune of 
Lucia attracted around her, his most favourite 
aversion was a Mr. Fitzgiles Goshawk, who 
wrote doggrel rhymes almost equal to Lord 
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Byron; and whose conversation perpetually 
reminded him^ as he said^ of a falling meteor, 
which, when handled, proves nothing but a 
jelly — a cold, dull mass, that glitters only 
while it is shooting. 

Lucia, on the contrary, though naturally a 
fine, sensible girl, fidl of artless simplicity, and 
free from all pretence or affectation, admired 
Mr. Goshawk excessively. He had written 
much, thought little, and spoken a great deal. 
He had been admired by unquestionable judges 
as the best imitator extant; and had passed 
the ordeal of the London Literary ' Gazette. 
He. was the greatest prodigal on earth — in 
words ; and it was impossible for him to say 
the simplest thing without rising into a certain 
lofty enthusiasm, flinging his metaphors about 
like sky rockets, and serpentiqing around and 
around his subject like an enamoured cock 
pigeon. 

.Our heroine — for such is Lucia — was, we 
grieve to say it, a little of the ai^ure tint. She 
was not exactly blue, but she certainly inha- 
bited that circle of the rainbow; and, when 
reflected on by the bright rays of Mr. Fitzgiles 
Goshawk, was sometimes of the deepest shade 
of indigo. Then her words were mighty ; her 
criticisms positive ; . her tones decisive ; and 
her enthusiasm, though it might not be with- 
out effect, was certainly without cause. At 
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times, however, when not excited by the 
immediate contact of a congenial spirit, she 
would become simple, natural, touching, affect- 
ing, and lovely. Instead of standing on stilts, 
striving at wit, and challenging admiration, she 
would remind one of AUworthy's description 
of Sophia Western. " I never," says that good 
man, ^^ heard any thing of pertness, or what is 
called repartee, out of her mouth ; no pretence 
to wit, much less to that kind of wisdom which 
is the result of great learning and experience, 
the affectation of which, in a young woman, is 
as absurd as any of the affectations of an ape." 
Truth obliges us to say, that Luda only 
realized this fine sketch of a young woman, 
when acting from the unstudied impulses of 
nature among her familiar domestic associates^ 
where she did not think it worth her while to 
glitter. Among the azure hose of the fashion- 
able world she strove to shine, the sun of the 
magic circle, until, like the sun, the eye turned 
away, not in admiration of its blurting mid-day 
splendours, but to seek relief in the more in- 
viting twilight of an ordinary intellect. In 
short, our heroine was an heiress, a belle, a 
beauty, and, would it were not so, a blue 
stocking — or, in the exalted phraseology of 
the day, an azure hose. 

The morning after the conversation recorded 
in our first chapter, Highfield arrived. The old 
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gentleman did not kick him out of doors as he 
threatened; and Lucia, though she did not 
therefore signalize herself by letting him in, 
received him with a smile and a hand of gentle 
welcome—one as bright as the sunbeam, the 
other as soft as a ray of the moon. The old 
gentleman was stiff — very stiff; Charles was 
his favourite nephew; he had brought him up, 
and intended, as he said, to make a man of him. 

" WeU, imcle,'' said Charles, " I hope I did 
not disappoint you. I promise you I studied 
night and day.'' 

'^ Mischief,! suppose," said the other gruffly* 

^^ A little sometimes, uncle ; but I minded 
the main chance. I hope you are satisfied." 

** No, sir — I'm not satisfied, sir — damme, 
sir, if I will be satisfied, and damme if I ever 
foi^ve you ! " and the good gentleman stumped 
about according to custom. 

Charles looked at Lucia, as if to enquire 
the meaning of this explosion ; and Lucia looked 
most mischievously mysterious, but said no- 
thing. 

** Pray, sir," said Highfield, who on some 
occasions was as proud as Ijucifer, ^^ pray, sir, 
how have I merited this 'reception from my 
benefiactor?" 

^' I've a great mind to turn you out of my 
doors." 
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^^ I can go without turnings sir." And he 
took up his hat. 

" Answer me, sir — are you not a great block- 
head?" 

*^ If I am, uncle, nature made me so." 

" I've a great mind to send you back to 
college, and make you go all over your studies 
again." 

*^ What ! the Greek alphabet — ^the Pons 
Asinorum — ^the plus and the minus — ^the labour 
of all labours, a composition upon nothing — 
and the worry of all worries, the examination t 
Spare me, uncle, this time." 

'* You deserve it, you blockhead." 

** My excellent friend and benefactor," said 
Charles, approaching and taking his uncle's 
hand, ^^ if I have offended you, I most solemnly 
declare it was without intention. If I have 
done any thing unworthy of myself, or dis- 
pleasing to you ; or if I have omitted any act 
of duty, gratitude, or affection, tell me of it 
frankly, and frankly will I offer excuse and 
make atonement. What have I done, or left 
undone?" 

" I declare," thought Lucia, ^* that puts me 
in mind of Mr. Goshawk — ^how eloquent !" 

The tears came into the old gentleman's eyes 
at this appeal of his nephew. ^* YouVe missed 
the first honour," exclaimed he, with a burst 
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of indigcation, mingled with affection; ^'O 
Charles! Charles!'' 

^^ Indeed, uncle, I have not. I gained it 
honestly and fairly, against one of the finest 
fellows in the world, though I say it.'' 

« What! you did gain it?" 

^^ Ay, uncle." 

** And you spoke the valedictory ! " 

*^ I did, sir. The newspapers, I perceive, 
made a mistake, owing to a similarity between 
my name and that of the head dunce of the 
class. I should have written to let you know, 
but I wanted to have the pleasure of telling it 
myself." 

^' My dear Charles 1 " cried the old gentleman, 
^^ give me your hand ; I ought to have known 
you inherited the first honour from your mother. 
There never was a Lee that did not carry away 
the first honour every where. But these blun- 
dering newspapers ! The other day they put 
my name to an advertisement of a three-story 
horse, with folding doors and marble mantle* 
pieces. Lucia, come here, you baggage, and 
wish me joy." 

" 1 can't, father, I'm jealous." 

^^ Pooh ! you shall love him as well as I do 
beforeyou are as old as I am." 

'^ Hum," thought Lucia, " that is more than 
you know, father." When Lucia retired, she 
could not help thinking of this prophecy of the 
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old gentleman's. " He is certainly handsome 5 
but then what is beauty in a man ? It is intel- 
lect, genius, enthusiasm — mind, mind alone — 
bear witness, earth and heaven ! that constitutes 
the divinity of man. Certainly his eyes are as 

bright as and his person tall, straight, and 

elegant. But then what are these to the lofty 
aspirations of Genius? I wonder if he can 
waltz. He must be clever, for he gained the 
first honour. But then Mr. Goshatvk says that 
none but dull boys make a figure at college* 
And then he talks just like a common person, 
I wonder if he can write poetry ; for I am de- 
termined never to marry a man that is not in- 
spired. He is certainly much handsomer than 
Mr. Goshawk; but then Mr. Goshawk uses 
such beautiful language! I declare I some- 
times hardly know what he is saying. My 
cousin is certainly handsome, but hii^ coat don't 
fit him half so well as Mr. Goshawk's.'' 

How much longer this cogitation might have 
continued is a mystery, had not the young lady 
at this moment been called away to accompany 
her relative, Mrs. Coates, one of the smallest 
of small ladies, and for that reason sometimes 
called by her mischievous particular friends, in 
her absence, Mrs. Petticoats. Mrs. Coates 
was educated in England, as was the fashion 
of the better sort of colonists before the Revo- 
lution, and is so still among ignorant upstart 
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people^ who have not got over the colonial 
feeling. She had in early life married an Eng- 
lish officer^ connected with the skirts of one or 
two titled families, with whose names the good 
lady was perfectly familiar. Her conversation, 
when not literary, or liquorary, as she termed 
it, was all retrospective, and she talked wonder-* 
fully of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and Sir Richard 
Gammon, with divers lords and ladies of the 
court calendar. Her toryism was invincible ; 
and if there was anybody in the world she 
hated past all human understanding, it was 
''that Bonaparte," as she called him. Her 
favourite topics were the development, which 
she was pleased to call devilopement, of the 
infant mind ; the progress of the age ; the 
march of intellect, and the wonderful properties 
of the steam-engine, which she considered alto- 
gether superior to any man-machine of her 
acquaintance, except Mr. Fitzgiles Goshawk. 
Though in the main a well principled woman, 
there was a cold selfishness in her character, and 
a minute attention to her own comfort and ac- 
commodation, to the neglect of other people, 
that effectually prevented her ever being admired 
or beloved. It was a favourite boast with her, that 
no nation understood the meaning of the word 
comfort but the English ; to which her cousin, 
Mr. I^, would sometimes retort, by Itffirrming 
'' it was no wonder, since no people were ever 
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more remarkable for attending to their own 
wants at the expense of others/' 

Mrs. Coates sent to invite Lucia to go out 
with her^ to assist in the selection of a riband, 
which was always a matter of great delicacy 
and circumspection with Mrs. Petticoats. She 
admired Mr. Goshawk beyond all other human 
beings, because he wrote so like Lord Byron, 
and spoke like a whirlwind. "Ah, Lucy," 
would she say, *^ he will make an extinguished 
man, will that Mr. Goosehawk.'' 



CHAPTER III. 

An azure morning. 

After visiting three hundred and sixty-five 
stores, Mrs. Coates at length selected a riband 
of sixteen colours, and, finding the morning was 
not yet altogether wasted, proposed a visit to 
Miss Appleby, at whose house one was always 
sure of hearing all the news of the literary 
world. They found that lady surrounded by 
Mr. Goshawk and two or three azures, all talk- 
ing high matters. Mr. Goshawk was not only 
a very ^* extinguished" but a very extraordinary 
man : he was always either trotting up and 
down the streets, or visiting ladies and talking 
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at corners. He never seemed to study^ nor did 
it appear how he got his knowledge ; but cer- 
tain it is, he knew ahnost every thing. He 
could tell how many rings Miss Edgeworth 
wore on the forefinger of her left hand, and how 
many panes of glass there were in the great 
Gothic window of Sir Walter's study. He 
knew the name of the author of Pelham — the 
writer of every article in the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly — and the editor of the London Lite- 
rary Gazette was not a more infallible judge of 
the merit of books. Indeed, as Mrs. Coates 
used to say, ** His knowledge seemed absolutely 
inchewative, and I wonder how he finds time 
to digest it.'' Besides Mr. Goshawk, there 
was Mr. Puddingham, a solid gentleman, who 
had so overcultivated a thin-soiled intellect, 
that he prematurely turned it into a pine-barren, 
Mr. Paddleford, Mr. Prosser, Mr. Roth, a 
grumbling sententiarian critic, and Miss Over- 
end, secretary to a charitable fund, and mem- 
ber of an executive committee of Greek ladies. 

I wish my dearly beloved readers could have 
been present at this congeries of stars ; for it 
is impossible to do justice to the flights of 
fancy, the vast, incomprehensible nothiQgs, the 
arrogant common-places, and the hard words 
sported by our azure coterie. Here was a 
dwarfish thought dressed in vast, gigantic 
words, and there a little frog of an idea sweUed 
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to the size of an ox^ and ready to burst with 
its own importance ; here a deplorable mixture 
of false metaphor and true nonsense^ and there 
a little embryo of meaning, gasping for life and 
groaning under a heap of rubbish. No little 
sparks of innocent, unstudied pyacity ; no easy 
ohit-chat, such as relaxes and unbends the bow; 
no rambling interchange of mind or meaning ; 
no gentle whispers, or musical, good-humoured 
responses. All were talking for effect, all 
striving for the palm of eloquent declamation, 
and bending their little, stubborn bows, as if, 
like Sagittarius, they were going to bring down 
a constellation at the first shot. 

But, though I feel the impossibility of doing 
justice to this superfine palaver, yet will I 
attempt a sketch, a shadow, a mere outline, of 
some portion, if it be only for the benefit of 
the unlettered spinsters, who as yet, perchance, 
may not' know what is meant by " powerful 
talking.'^ I confess the task is appalling as it 
is unpleasant; for I do honestly and openly 
profess myself to have a holy horror of loud, 
contentious discussions, affected enthusiasm, 
and ostentatious display either of wealth or 
talents. It is offensive in man ; but in woman, 
dear woman, whose office is to soothe, not irri- 
tate — whose voice should be soft as an echo of 
tiie mountain vales — whose wit should be 
accidental — whose enthusiasm, silent express- 
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sion, and whose empire resides in her graces, 
her smiles, her tears, her gentleness, and her 
virtues, it makes me mad* It is laying down 
the cestus of Venus to brandish the club of 
Hercules. 

^* I insist upcHi it, Pelham is an immoral 
book,'' said Miss Appleby : no man that 
cherifihes the sacred prindple, the vestal fire 
on which depended the existence of the Roman 
state, and all the social affinities that bind man 
and man together, could speak as the author 
does of his mother.'' 

'^ But, my dear Miss Appleby," said Mr. 
Goshawk, ^^ the author is not accountable for 
every thing in his book, any more than a father 
can be made to answer for the crimes of his ' 
children. The argument I would superinduce 
.upon this predication is this " 

** But, sir-r-r," said the Johnsonian Pud- 
dingham, cutting in, *^ sir, the author of a 
bad book is guilty of a crime against so- 
ciety. Society, sir, is a congeries of certain 
pec^le^ whose various inflections, deflections, 
and " 

^^ My dear Puddingham," roared Mr. Roth, 
^^ the book is immoral in the perception, con- 
ception, execution, and catastrophe ; sir ■ " 

" Sir Cloudesley Shovel — ^ " said Mrs. 
Coates, but what inore she would have said is 
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ill the womb of fate. Mr. Goshawk again took 
flight, and overshot her. 

" Sir Francis Bacon '' said he. 

" Sir Richard Gammon '' said Mrs. 

Coates. 

^* Dr. Johnson a£Girms — 

^* The Edinburgh Review says 

'^ The London Quarterly lays it down——'* 

^^ The London Literary Gazette " 

screamed Lucia. 

" Blackwood's Bombazine " cried Mrs. 

Coates^ yet louder. Here Highfield happened 
to be passing by^ and Lucia called him in by 
tapping at the window ; for she was anxious to 
have a little display before him. Highfield 
had known them all, having visited with Lucia, 
during his vacations. He held them, however, 
in so little respect, that he did not mind 
quizzing them now and then. His entrance 
put an end to the literary discussion about 
Pelham, and the torrent took another course. 

" What do you think of Goldsmith ? '' 
asked Miss Appleby, after the compliments. 

" Goldsmid?" said he; " why really I 
think he was a great fool to shoot himself." 

" Shoot himself I " screamed Mrs. Coates j 
" what, is he dead ? " 

^^ Yes, madam ; his affairs fell into confu- 
sion, and he shot himself; I thought you had 
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seen it in the papers, by your asking my opi- 
mon. 

It is my opinion Highfield did not think any 
such thing ; but of that no more. 

'* Lord ! " said Miss Appleby, " I don't 
mean Goldsmid, the broker, but Goldsmith, the 
poet and novelist; what is yoiir opinion of himt " 

^^ Why, really, the question comes upon me 
by surprise ; but I think him, upon the whole, 
one of the most agreeable, tender, and sprightly, 
writers in the language.'' 
. ^' He wants power, sir," said Puddingham ; 
^^ there is not a powerful passage in all his 
writingB." 

^^ He wants force, sir," thundered^Mr. Gos- 
hawk ; " there is nothing forcible in his works; 
no effort; no struggle; no swelling of the 
tempest; no pelting of the pitiless storm 
agsdnst the indurated feelings of the heart ; no 
fighting with the angry elements of those deep 
buried passions, which wakened at the magic 
touch of -the Byrons and the Great Unknowns 
of this precocious age ; for my part, I would 
not give a pinch of snuff for writings that did 
not awaken the passions; Lord Byron is all 
passion." 

" Lord Bjrron was a distant connection of a 
relation of my husband," said Mrs. Coates. 

^^ Oh all passion," cried Miss Appleby. 

^^ All passion," cried Miss Overend. 
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" All passion/' cried Paddleford. 

And '^ All passion,^' echoed Lucia, Mr* 
Prosser^ and the rest of the party. 

" Well, but/^ said Highfield, " I don't see 
why a writer should be always in a passion, 
any more than another man. I, for my part5 
should not like to be always in company with 
a fellow who was for ever cursing his stars, 
beating his breast, und talking of shooting 
himself; nor do I much relish books that 
address themselves to nothing but our most 
turbulent feelings. It is the best and purest 
office of works of imagination to soothe and 
mitigate those malignant passions which the 
collisions of the world blow into a flame; 
and,'" added he, with a smile, ^^ it is the busi- 
ness of a young man, like me, to listen rather 
than preach. I beg pardon for my long 
speech."' 

Goshawk shrugged his shoulders, and looked 
at Lucia, as if to say, her cousin Charles was 
an every-day sort of person. Lucia thought 
his sentiments tolerable enough; but what 
superior man ever talked such plain English t 
Goshawk was determined to put down this 
new pretender at once^ 

*^ Sir,'' said he, pompously, ** do you mean 
to deny that passion is the soul of eloquence ; 
the marrow of poetry ; the rainbow which con- 
nects the overarching skies of fiancy^ feeling, 
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and imaginfttion $ the 8tar that flashes con- 
viction ; sprinkles the dews of heaven on the 
head of the thirsty traveller ; refines, delights, 
invigorates, and entrances ; gives to the scimi- 
tar of the poet, its brightness ; the dagger of 
the orator its point; the ardour of love its 
purple blossoms ; and the fire of revenge its 
blushing fruits t " 

^' Beautiful ! beautiful ! " sighed Lucia ; 
^^ what a flow of language ! What a torrent of 
redundant ideas ! what la congeries of meta- 
phors ! " and she sighed again. The fact is, 
that Goshawk rolled out these incomprehen- 
sible nothings with such an imposing enthu- 
siasm, such a rapidity of utterance, that it is 
hardly a reflection on Lucia's good sense that 
she admired them. It is only on paper that 
nonsense never escapes detection. 

^* Goshawk," said Highfield, ^^ I hate argu- 
ment ; it is as bad as fighting before ladies.^ 

^ Hate ailment ! '* cried they all together, 
and little Lucia among the loudest ; '^ hate 
argument \ '^ 

'^ I confess it ; VA rather talk nonsense by the 
month than argue by the hour." 

'^ Hate argument ! " cried Mr. Goshawk ; 
^^ why it is the hone on which the imagina^ 
tion is brought to its brightest edge." 

^^ What a beautiful figure," thought Lucia ; 
^^ he talks like a rainbow." 
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^^ Hate argument ! *' cried the illustrious 
Puddingham ; ^^ let me tell you^ sir, the great 
Johnson considered argument as a cudgel, 
with which every man should be furnished, to 
defend himself and knock down his adver- 
saries/' 

^^ What a charming metaphor ! '^ said Lucia, 
with enthusiasm. 

'^ Metaphor ! '* said Mrs. Coates ; ^^ can you 
see it in the day-time ? Do show me where it 
is; I should like to see its tail in the day- 
time." 

" My dear aunt,'' said Lucia, excessively 
mortified, ^^ my dear aunt, you mean the 
njeteor." 

*^ Child," said the other^ "don't irrigate 
me. I know the difference between a meta- 
phor and a meteor, as well as you do ; the 
Liquorary Gazette could tell me that." 

^^ Pray, sir," said Goshawk to Highfield, 
pompously, ^^ what do they learn at college ?" 

« Why, a little logic, and— " 

'^ And what is logic but argument ? " said 
the other. 

ii My good sir, no two things can be more 
distinct ; I have heard thousands of arguments 
in which there was no more logic than in the 
couplet of the primer — 

'< Xerxes tbe great did die, 
And 80 most you and I." 
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'* And do you mean to deny the conclu- 
sion f said the other, with his usual enthu- 
siasm. 

" Not I," said Highfield, carelessly ; ^* I 
have not the least doubt of it. I only deny 
that you and I shall die because Xerxes the 
great did die." 

To an enthusiastic, declamatory person by 
profession, there is nothing so difficult to 
parry as a little plain, direct common sense, 
conveyed in simple and brief words. Mr. 
Goshawk was actually puzzled ; so he con- 
tented himself with asking, rather contemptu-^ 
ously, " And is this all they teach at col- 
lege?'' 

" By no means ; I learnt exactly how 
many nuts and apples Tityrus had for his 
supper."' 

Mr. Goshawk, it is believed, never heard of 
but four poets — the Great Unknown, Lord 
Byron, Mr. Moore, and himself. He neither 
understood who Tityrus was, nor compre- 
hended the sly rebuke of the reply. The 
indispensable armour of affectation is an 
absolute insensibility to ridicule. 

'* Oh ! what a beautiful alliteration,'* ex- 
claimed Lucia, who was dipping into Mr. 
Thomas Moore : 

* ** A heart that was humble might hope for it here,'' 

** Charming ! charming !" added she, repeating 

VOL. III. C 
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it to flighfield, who insisted that he could 
make a finer alliteration extempore. 

" If you do, I'll net you a silk purse ; " said 
Lucia. 

'' Done/' said Highfield : 

" May mild meridian moonlight mantle me." 

" Only make a rhyme to it, and I will add a 
watch-chain," said the young lady. 

** Lovely, lively, lisping, laughing, Lucia Lightfoot Lee." 

^^ Nonsense ! " said Lucia, blushing a little. 

" You asked for rhyme, not reason. I insist 
upon it I've won." The company was called 
upon to decide. 

" There's no sublimity," said Goshawk. 

" No powerful pathos," said Miss Over- 
end. 

^^ No exquisite tenderness," said Paddle- 
ford. 

" No romantic feeling," said Miss Appleby. 

" No meaning," said Mr. Roth, pompously. 

" No connexion -of sense," said Pudding- 
ham. 

'^ It finds no hecow in my feelings," said 
Mrs. Coates. 

Highfield was proceeding to prove that his 
two lines contained all the essentials of first- 
rate poetry, when, luckily for his fame, a 
young lady came in, with a new hat, of the 
latest Paris fashion. The force of nature over- 
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came the force of affectation; and the ladies all 
flocked round the new bonnet, leaving the 
reputation of our hero as a bard to its fate. 
After this, the conversation turned on more 
sublunary things. 

" Do you know," said Miss Traddle, the 
young lady in the fashionable bonnet, " do 
you know that thq Briars have hired a splendid 
hotel, in Paris ? " 

" What ! " said little Mrs. Coates, '^ do they 
keep a tavern ? Well, for my part, I never 
thought them as rich as some people did. I'm 
sorry for poor, dear Mrs. Briar." 

** They have been presented at court ! " said 
Miss Traddle. 

" What ! tavern-keepers presented at court ! 
O, but it's only a French court," quoth Mrs. 
Coates, quite satisfied. 

The information, however, stirred up amongst 
the azures a violent degree of envy, at the good 
fortune of the happy Briars. 

'^ For my part," said Miss Appleby, who 
had been abroad, but was never presented, 
'^ for my part, I always declined going to court. 
Every body told me it was a stupid business ;" 
and she sighed at the good fortune of the 
Briars. 

^^ What a delightful thing it must be to 
get into the first society abroad ! " said Miss 
Traddle. 

c2 
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" Why so?'' asked Highfield. 

^^ Why, why because it is of such high 
rank — so refined — so literary — so genteel — 
so much superior to the society here." 

" Who told you so, Miss Traddle ? " 

" Why, Mrs. Vincent ; you know she was 
at court." 

" What, hin Hingland ? " said Mrs. Coatea, 
in astonishment. 

^* Yes, indeed ; and at the sheep-shearing at 
Holkham ; and the lord mayor's ball ; and 
Almacks." 

^^ What, Almacks ! " cried Miss Appleby, 
and fainted. 

'^ At Almanacks !" exclaimed Mrs. Cbates ; 
^^ I don't believe a word of it. Why, I could 
never get there myself, though Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel and Sir Richard Gammon both made 
interest for me. Mrs. Vincent, indeed ! the 

daughter of a shaver, and wife of a 1 don't 

believe a word on't." 

Poor Mrs. Vincent ! how they all hated her 
for being at Almacks ! 

'' And why not ? " said Highfield. 
^^ Because," said Mrs. Coates, " they wouldn't 
admit the goddess Dinah, if she was to rise 
from the dead. Were you ever abroad, Mr. 
Highfield?" 

** No, but I intend it one of these days. I wish 
to go there to undeceive myself; and get rid of 
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those ignoble ideas of the superiority of every 
thing abroad, inculcated by books, and by every 
thing we see and hear, from our youth upwards. 
'Tis worth while to go, if for no other purpose 
than getting rid of this monstrous bugbear." 

*^ What," said they all, with one voice, 
** you don't believe in the superiority of foreign 
literature ? " 

*^ Not of the present day." 

" Nor foreign manners ? " 

" No, nor morals either." 

" Nor of French cookery t " quoth Pud- 
dingha m. 

** Nor of English poetry? " quoth Goshawk. 

^^ Nor of Italian skies?" quoth Miss Overeud^ 
enthusiastically. 

'* Nor of London porter ? " exclaimed Mrs. 
Coates. 

'* No, no, no, no," replied Highfield, good- 
humouredly, yet earnestly ; " as to your Italian 
skies, a friend of mine assured me he was three 
months in Italy, and never saw a clear sky. 
The truth is, we take our ideas of Italian skies 
from the English poets, who, not having an 
opportunity of seeing the sun at home, above 
once or twice a year, vault into raptures with 
the delight of sunshine on the continent. Those 
of our countrymen, who judge for themselves, 
have assured me, that in no part of Europe 
have they ever seen such beautiful blue skies. 
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such starry firmaments^ and such a pure trans- 
parent air^ as our summers and autumns present 
almost every day and every night. And as to 
their Venus de Medicis^ i need not go out of 
the room, to satisfy myself that there is no 
necessity for a voyage to Europe to meet god- 
desses that shame all the beauties of anti- 
quity; " and he bowed all round to the ladies^ 
who each took the compliment to herself, and 
pardoned his numerous heresies, on the score 
of his orthodoxy in one particular. 

*^ I am exactly the height of the Venus de 
Medicine," said little Mrs. Coates; and forgot 
the slander on the English skies. ^^ You mean 
to go to Europe, and visit Almanacks ? *^ 

*^ For what, madain ? to see a company of 
well-dressed men and women, who look exactly 
like ourselves ; only the ladies are not half so 
handsome ; nor do they dance half so weH f 
No, if I go abroad at all, it will be to learn 
properly to estimate the happiness of my own 
coontry." 

The ladies, though they could not get over 
the silly and vulgar notion of the superiority of 
society abroad, all thought Highfield a very 
polite, agreeable young fellow; and Lucia 
found herself on the very threshold of relish- 
ing a little common sense. The party soon 
after separated, having spent a most improving 
morning. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Showing the gieat benefits ariung from having a discreet 

friend. 

Though yeara bring with them wisdom^ yet 

there is one lesson the aged seldom learn^ 

namely, the management of youthful feelings. 

Age is all head, youth all heart ^ age reasons, 

youth feels; age acts under the influence 

of disappointment^ youth under the dominion 

of hope. What wonder, then, that they so 

seldom should agree ? Mr. Lee had, for more 

than half a score of years, been pondering on 

the beautiful congruity of a match between his 

daughter and his nephew. He had enough for 

both ; they were of a corresponding age ; both 

handsome, amiable, intelligent; and they had 

been brought up together, until within the last 

few years that Highfield remained at college. 

It was the most reasonable, the most likely, 

the most natural, that they should fall in love, 

many, and be happy. Therefore, he had long 

since determined in his own mind that they 

should fall in love, marry, and be happy ! Alas ! 

poor gentkman ; even experience had failed in 

teaching him that the most likely things in the 

world are the least likely to come to pass ! He 

communicated his plans to his friend, Mr. 

Fairweathcr. 
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" I intend Highfield shall live with us,*' said 
he, " and thus he will have every opportunity 
to make himself agreeable/' 

" You had better forbid him the house,'' 
said the other. 

"Forbid him the ! I shall do no such 

thing," said Mr. Lee, somewhat nettled ; ^' but 
you are not serious V 

"Faith am I." 

"How so?" 

Mr. Fairweather was of the Socratic school, 
without knowing much of Socrates; for he 
held the ancients in little respect. 

*^ Have you not observed, my good friend," 
said he, ^^ that matrimony does not in general 
answer the great end of human happiness ? " 

^^Now I tell you what, Mr. Fairweather, 
I know what you are after ; you want to catch 
me in your confounded, crooked interrogatives ; 
but it won't do — I tell you it won't do, sir," 
said Mr. Lee, chafing. 

*^ No, no, upon my honour, I have no such 
intention; only answer me frankly. Have you 
not made the observation ? " 

^^ Well, then, I have," answered Mr. Lee, 
with some hesitation, and feeling exactly like a 
fly in the anticipation of being caught in a 
cobweb. 

"Very well: don't you think this arises 
from their seeing too much of each other, be- 
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coming too intimate^ and thus losing the guard 
which the little salutary restraints of the 
constitution of society interpose before mar- 
riage, giving way, in consequence, to a display 
of temper and habits, that weakens, if not 
destroys, affection t " 

"Certainly — certainly — I do," quoth the 
other. 

" Very well : do not two young people, 
living together in the same house, associating 
on terms of the most perfect intimacy, ^Iso see 
a great deal of each other, calculated to unveil 
the mysteries in which love delights to shroud 
his glorious deceptions? The young lady 
comes down to breakfast, with her hair in 
papers ; an old, faded, black silk or calico frock ; 
a shoe out at the sides, and a hole in her 
stocking ; she scolds the servant, and gets into 
a passion ; for it is impossible to be always a 
hypocrite — and ten to one they become so 
easy together, that they will not scruple at 
last to contradict, quarrel, and at length care 
no more for each other than people generally 
do who have had a free opportunity of seeing 
all their faults at full length." 

" All this is very true ; but then — but go 
on, sir." 

<^Very well; the case stands thus: Mar- 
riages are seldom very happy — why t because 

c6 
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the parties are too mueh together— why ? 
because they Mve in the same house, and see all 
each other's faults. Ergo, if you want two 
young persons to become attached, and marry, 
you should tal^e a course directly opposite to 
that of matrimony. Instead of shutting your 
daughter and nephew up together, your best 
way will be, as I said before, to turn him out 
of doors." 

"There ! there ! I knew you'd have me at 
last ; I felt you were all the time drawing your 
infernal cobwebs round me. Sir, you 're enough 
to provoke a saint with your Socratics." 

" I never meddle with Socrates, or Socratics, 
my good friend ; but Socrates, notwithstanding 
his ignorance of steam-boats, spinning-jennies, 
railroads, and chemistry, is upon the whole 
good authority in cases of the kind we are dis- 
eussing. He certainly saw too much of his^lady.'^ 

^^ Then you seriously advise me to turn my 
nephew out of doors, to bring about a union ? 
I did threaten it the other day, and Lucia told 
me if I did she would certainly let him in 
again." 

" Why, my dear friend, here you have the 
whole secret of the matter. Only persuade the 
young lady that you don't approve of the 
young gentleman for a son-in-law, and the 
business is done." 
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^'Confound it! be serious, can't yout I 
want your advice as a friend/* 

*' Well, I have given it, and you don't like 
it. I think it best then that you try the other 
extreme, and shut them up together all day in 
the same room. Don't you think, my good 
friend, that, upon the whole, much of the misery 
of married life arises from young people not 
being sufficiently acquainted with the habits 
and tempers of each other beforehand ? " 

^^ Certainly, certainly." 

" Very weU ; and doo't you think the best 
way of obviating that evil is to let them see as 
much of one another as possible t " 

Here Mr. Lee madie his friend a most pro- 
found and reverential bow. ^^ I remember, 
said he, '' having read in Monsieur Rabelais 
that the great Panurge, being inclined to marry, 
consulted divers philosophers without success, 
when the thought came across him to ask the 
opinion of a fool, who soon satisfied his doubts 
on the subject : — I shall follow his example." 
Whereupon he seized his hat, and stumped out 
of the room,^ followed by his friend. But they 
did not separate; they stuck together like a 
pair of wool*cards with the teeth standing 
opposite ways, and finished the morning the 
best friends in the world. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Pure azure. 

Mr. Lbb, after troubling himself exceedingly 
in concocting and maturing a plan to bring 
about a speedy union between his daughter and 
nephew^ at length in despair hit upon the best 
in the world, which was to let matters take 
their own course, and leave the event to Provi- 
dence. Had he persevered in this, it had been 
all the better ; but I profess to have heard a 
vast many people talk of trusting to Providence, 
who still would be meddling and putting in 
their oar, and spoiling every thing. However, it 
is necessary to the happiness of mankind that 
they should fancy themselves the spiders that 
weave the web, instead of the flies that are 
caught in it. 

In the mean time, Lucia and Highfield were 
much together. Lucia liked him extremely; 
she liked his good humour, his vivacity, his 
spirit, his generous forgetfulness of himself; 
she even thought him rather handsome, and 
quite a sensible young man. But her ideas of 
men had been formed from the declamations of 
the azure club, with which she had been inti- 
mately associated for the last few years. It 
was here that she learned to consider words of 
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much more consequence than actions, talents 
than temper, enthusiasm than common sense, 
and an utter incapacity for usefuhiess as the 
best test of genius. She was often struck with 
the manly sense and unpretending beauty of 
Highfield's sentiments; but then they were 
expressed with such a nakedness, such a po- 
verty of words, such a natural simplicity, that 
all the azures pronounced him a very com- 
mon-place sort of person, that would never set 
the world crying about nothing, or be himself 
miserable without cause. 

"For my part," said Goshawk, "I like sub- 
limity, obscurity, grandeur, mistiness ; I hate 
a speech, or a passage, that I can comprehend 
at the first glance. Give me to grope in the 
whirlwind ; mount into the depths of the mul- 
titudinous ocean; dive into the evanescent 
fleecy clouds, that gallop on the midnight sun- 
beams, that sparkle in yon star-spangled attic 
story ; and grapple with the chaos of the mind.'' 
And he sank on the sofa, overpowered with his 
emotions. 

"And I," exclaimed Miss Appleby, holding 
a smelling bottle to his inspired nose, " I de- 
light to fling" — here she flourished a pinch of 
snuff she held between her thumb and finger 
right into the expanded nostrils of the great 
Puddingham, who began to sneeze like ten tom 
cats — ^^ I delight to toss back the curtains of 
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laiglit and daiisness ;. t&. elimb tho«ie unfathomr 
aUe abysses where lurk the treasures of in- 
spired thoui^t^ glittering like the eternal snows 
of the inaccessible Andes. 1 love to rise on 
the wing^ of the ntoonbeam^ sink under the 
weight isi the zephyr, and lose myself in the 
impenetrable brightness of traoscendant genius^ 
giring to the winds their whistle, the waves 
their roar, the stars their brightness, and the 
sun its fires." 

^^And ly" cried little Mrs. Coates, "as Sir 
Richard Gammon used to say, prefer those soul- 
infusing alligators^ that stir the mountain spirit 
up to the dromedary of fever heat " 

" The dromedary of fever heat ! " said Roth ; 
" what sort of a dromedary is that ? '* 

Lucia whispered Mrs. Coates, who replied in 
some agitation : ^^ I meaa allegory and ther- 
mometer. How could I make such u. mistake f 
&it I was carried away by the intensity of my 
feelings. I like " 

Each of the party was now so anxious to 
tell what they liked, that there was no one but 
Highfield to listen. Even Lucia mingled her 
tune&il nonsense with the incomprehensible 
olio. There was not one of these good people 
that would not have made a decent figure in 
Ufe, in their proper sphere^ as indeed aU persona 
do, had they only been content to keep within 
it, and talk common senseon ordinary occasions^ 
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T^ainiBg from affecting enthusiasm when there 
wa8 nothing to excite it. A pause at length 
ensuing, Miss Appleby turned suddenly to 
Highfield^ and asked him — 

" O Mr. Highfield, I hope you admire those 
beautiful historical romances, and romantic 
histories, that come out every day now-a-days f 
What a charming thing it is to read novels and 
study history at the same time ! " 

«« Why, in truth, n^dam," said Highfield,* 
*' I don't pretend to criticism, and hardly ever 
tead reviews, when I can find anything else to 
read.'' 

" Not read reviews ! " 

" Not read the Edinburgh ! " cried Mr. Roth, 
who never uttered an opinion that he did not 
get from that renowned Scottish oracle. 

^' Not read the Quarterly ! " exclaimed Pud- 
diBgham, who was a. believer in the infallibility 
of the English oracle. 

"Not read the Westminster!" screamed 
Miss Overend, who worshipped at that shrine. 

"Nor the Liquorary Gazette!" quoth little 
Mrs. Coates.. 

" Well then, let us hear your opinion, sir," 
at length said Puddingham, with a supercilious 
air, implying that it was aot worth hearing. 

" Such as it is you are welcome to it. I 
confess I do not agree with those who believe 
that a knowledge of history may be obtained by 
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studying romances. The very name of romance 
presupposes fiction ; and how is the reader^ 
unless already critically versed in history, to 
distinguish between what is fact and what is 
fiction ? The probability is, that he will jumble 
them together, and thus lose all perception of 
what is history and what romance. ' He may 
come in time to mistake one for the other, 
and confound a Waverley novel with Hume, 
or the Tales of my Landlord with Plutarch's 
Lives." 

" Ah ! that Plutarch's Lives is a delightful 
romance," exclaimed Mrs. Coates. 

*^ Romance ! " said Highfield ; ^^ my dear ma- 
dam, I am afraid you are already in the state of 
doubt I hinted at. Plutarch's Lives compose 
one of the best authenticated memorials of his- 
tory — every word is true." 

" Well," cried Mrs. Coates, " did ever any 
body hear of such an imposition ! Every thing 
is so perfectly natural, I took it for an histori- 
cal romance. I am resolved never to read 
another word of it." 

^^ Many besides yourself, madam," said High- 
field, smiling, ** have lost their relish for truth, 
by a habit of reading little else than the daily 
succession of half-truth, half-fiction produc- 
tions, perpetually issuing from the press. I 
think I could give a receipt, which would ena- 
ble any person of ordinary intellect to concoct 
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one of these at least twice a year^ without any 
extraordinary exertion." 

** Oh let us hear it by all means ! " said Pud* 
dingham^ superciliously. 

" AUons/ ' said the other. " Take a smatter- 
ing of history ; a little knowledge of old cos- 
tumes and phraseology; a little superstition^ 
consisting of a belief in clouds, dreams, and 
omens ; a very little invention, just enough to 
disguise the truth of history; a very little vein 
of a story, with very little connection ; a mighty 
hero, and a very little heroine. With these, com- 
pound a couple of volumes of actions without 
motive, and motives with or without action; 
adventures that have no agency in producing 
the catastrophe, and a catastrophe without any 
connection with the adventures. Put all these 
in a book, cement them together with plenty 
of high-sounding declamations, and get a cer- 
tificate from an English review, or newspaper, 
and you have a romance, of which more copies 
will be sold in a fortnight than of the best his- 
tory in the world in a year." 

"By the by," said Miss Appleby, "have 
you read Moore's Life of B}rron, and heard that 
Murray, the great London bookseller, has pur- 
chased the copyright of his minor poems for 
three thousand seven hundred guineas f" 

" What a proof of the prodigious superiority 
of his genius ! " cried Miss Overend. " I have 
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read that Milton sold his Paradise Lost for 
twelve pounds/* 

" Wl«it a noble testimony to the wonderful 
development of mind ! " cried Puddingham. 
*^ But I believe, Mr. Highfield, you don't be- 
lieve in the vast improvement of the age?" 
added he, in his usual pompcms vein. 

"Not much/' replied the other; "I think 
the age of Milton was quite as learned and wise 
as the present. If Milton were now living, 
an obscure author, or obnoxious politician, I 
doubt whether Murray would give him twelve 
pounds for his Paradise Lost, at a venture, 
unless, indeed, he could secure a favourable 



review." 



"What a divine misanthrope was Lord 
Byron?" exclaimed Miss Appleby; "how I 
should glory in being loved by a man that 
hated all the rest of the world ! " 

"My dear madam," said Highfield, "wouldn't 
you be afraid he might kill you with kindness?" 

"I wouldn't care to die such a glorious 
death." 

" And so uncommon too. You would be im- 
mortalized, if only on account of its rarity." 

*^ Oh, he was a jewel of a man ! Such an in- 
spired contempt for his fellow-creatures ! Don't 
you think this a certain sign of his superiority 
over the rest of tlie world ?" 

" And don't you think his utter disregard of 
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the customs and prejudices of society a proof of 
his lofty genius f" added Miss Overend. 

" Why no, I can't say I do. But I have no 
disposition to find fault with the dead — it is 
against an old maxim I learned at college." 

^^ It is much easier to give an opinion than 
to support it," said the sententious Pudding- 
ham. " Pray give us your reasons, Mr. High- 
field." 

" I had rather not," said he ; '^ I am some- 
what tired of his Lordship, and heartily wish 
his cruel biographers would let his memory rest 
in peace." But they all insisted. 

^^ Well then, since I can't get off with honour, 
I must not disgrace myself before this good 
company. In the first place, I don't believe his 
Lordship despised the world, whose apj^use 
and admiration he was continually seeking. 
His contempt was sheer affectation. But if he 
had really despised it, I should have a worse 
opinion of him." 

^^ As how, my good sirV said Puddingham. 

^^ Because I consider misanthropy a proof of 
either weakness or wickedness. One may be- 
come justly indifferent to this world, but to. 
hate it seems to me only a proof that a man is 
bad himself, and wants an excuse for indulging 
his wicked propensities, by robbing his fellow- 
creatures of all claim to the exercise of justice 
and benevolence. He is like the pirate, who 
throws away his allegiance, only that he may 
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make war on all the world. To divest man- 
kind of all the virtues^ as does the misanthrope^ 
is to free ourselves virtually from all moral 
obligations towards them.'' 

Here the great Puddingham took an em- 
phatic pinch of snuff ; and, after sneezing vio- 
lently, said, " Go on, sir; go on." 

^^ Neither do I believe that a disregard to the 
common maxims of life is proof of a superior 
mind. Men of great genius, indeed, very often 
pay little attention to mere fashions and fa- 
shionable opinions, because these have nothing 
tq do with the settled principles of religion or 
morality. But so far as respects my own reading 
or experience, I never met with a man of very 
extraordinary powers of mind, who despised or 
disregarded those ordinary maxims of life, 
which are essential to the very existence of so- 
ciety ; much less have I met one of this class 
who prostituted his genius to the injury of mo- 
rals and religion, or devoted himself exclusively 
to low, grovelling, mischievous, attempts to 
weaken their influence on mankind. I have 
never found such men for ever wallowing in the 
mire of sensuality, or indulging a malicious mis- 
anthropy, by sarcasms and reasonings against 
social ties and duties. Shall I go onf" said 
Highfield, after a pause. 

'^ Oh, by all means," said Puddingham, con* 
descendingly. 

'^ The world of fashion has been pleased to 
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place Lord Byron by the side, if not on a level, 
with the great names of ancient and modem 
literature ; and whatever may be my own opi- 
nion, I am to estimate him by that standard — 
if I please. But I don't please to do so. He 
will not bear a comparison with any of these. 
A great genius always devotes himself to great 
subjects ; or, if he sometimes condescends to 
trifle, it is only by way of a little relaxation. 
We do not find Homer, Virgil, Dante, Tasso, 
MUton, and others of the great ^ heirs of im- 
mortality,* attempting to reach the highest 
summit of fame through the dirty winding 
paths of ribaldry and sensuality — converting 
their muse into a pander to vice, or tilting 
against society and morals, and, both by ex- 
ample and precept, inciting to the violation of 
the highest duties of man to man, and man to 
woman. Their genius was nobly exercised in 
celebrating the glories of their country — the 
triumphs of their religion — the renown of vir- 
tuous heroes — and the beauties of fortitude, 
disinterestedness, magnanimity, justice, and 
patriotism. We never find the highest gift of 
Heaven coupled with the lowest propensities 
to profligacy and vice. It is only your second 
or third rate men, who are found pleading an 
exemption from the duties and obligations of 
morality on the score of their superior genius. 
To my taste. Lord Byron is, besides aU this. 
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infinitely below the first rank of poets, in sub- 
limity, invention, pathos, and especially in the 
power of expressing his ideas and feelings with 
that happy force and richness, combined with 
that clearness and simplicity, for which they are 
so pre-emineatly distinguished. There is, to 
my mind, more genius in Milton's Comus, 
than in all his Lordship's poetry put together. 
As a dramatic writer, he cannot compare with-*— 
1 put Shakspeare, Otway, CorneQle, Racine, 
and Voltaire, out of the question — but with 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Southern, Dryden, 
and a dozen others. Childe Harold, though 
containing many passages of great beauty, is 
without plot or invention — the mere unpur- 
posed wanderings of a splenetic misanthrope, 
kindled into occasional wrath or enthusiasm 
by the sight of things at the road side, and 
apparently incapable of any other inspiration 
but what is derived from sensible objects. The 
Corsair, The Giaour, and Don Juan, are .no- 
thing more than the abstracted contempla- 
tive Childe Harold, carrying his feelings and 
principles into practical application. The 
Childe merely thinks as a profligate — the 
others act the character ; the first two in he- 
roics, the latter in doggrel and buffoonery. 
They are the same person in a different mask 
— and that person seems to be Lord Byron 
himself. As a satirist, he is far behind Dry- 
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den^ Pope, and even Chiirchiil ; and as a writer 
of quaint doggrel, be is inferior to Peter Pindar 
in faumoar, waggii^ness, and satirical drollery. 
And now, after uttering this shocking bias- , 
phemy, I humbly take my leave/' So saying, 
he seized his hat, and retreated with grea.t pre«- 
cipitation. 

This was the longest speech our hero ever 
uttered ; and if he should take it into his head 
to make such another in the course of this his- 
tory, he must get one of the reporters to con- 
gress to report it, for I demur to undertake the 
task in future. Never man met with so little 
applause for attempting to enlighten people 
against their will, as did our friend Highfield 
on this occasion. The whole coterie, Lucia 
among the rest, was scandalized at this atro- 
cious criticism, and separated in confusion. 
Mr. Fitzgiles Goshawk escorted Lucia home, 
and discoursed as seldom man in his senses, 
talking to a woman in hers, ever discoursed 
before. 

He spoke of being sick of the world, dis- 
gusted with the heartlessness of mankind; 
depressed and worn out with the intensity of 
his feelings, and devoured by a secret grief, 
which must never be known until he had gained 
a refuge from care and sorrow in the quiet 
grave. All this he uttered in language I con- 
fess myself inadequate to record, and with an 
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affectation that must have been apparent to any- 
one \)}xt an inexperienced girl. On going away 
he gave into Lucia's hand a paper^ accompanied 
by a look that went straight to her heart. She 
retired to her chamber, and, unfolding it with 
trembling hands, found the following exquisite 
effusion : 

TO LUCIA. 

I 've seen the ro^-bud glittering on its stalk, 
And morning sunbeams blushing round its head. 

And many a wild flower greeting my lone walk. 
And many a withered wanderer lying dead ; 

And I have sigh'd, and yet I know not why, 
And listen'd to sweet nature's lulling lullaby. 

And I have heard the woodman 's mellow song. 
And sober herds winding their pensive way, 

And echoing cow-bells, tinkling forth ding-dong, 
And ploughman whistling forth his roundelay — 

And wept to think, ah ! luckless, loveless I, 

I could not die to live, nor live to die ! 

And I have dwelt on beauty's angel smile, 
And smiling beauty in its winsome glee, 

And ponder 'd on my weary way the while ; 
And my heart sunk, and panted sore, ah me ! 

And my full breast did swell, and sorely sigh ; 

And shudder to its core, alas ! I know not why. 

Ah ! lady list thee to my pensive lays, 
And give a sigh to my sad, sighing fate ; 

And ponder o'er life's wild mysterious maze ; 
And pity him who feels its stifling weight. 

And sighs to think, and thinks to sigh again ; 

And finds pain pleasure, pleasure pining pain | 
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''How delightful/' thought Lucia, wiping 
her eyes, '' how delightful it must he to he un* 
happy, without knowing exactly why ! — to be 
able to gather the honey of sweet melancholy, 
from the flowers, the fruits, the smiles, and the 
beauties of nature !«-*to weep, where yulgar 
souls would sport and laugh ! — to complain 
without reason ; and to banquet on the lonely 
musings of a heart overfraught with the exqui« 
site sensibilities of genius !*' And she sighed 
over the fate of this interesting man, who was 
thus pining away under some secret grief. She 
put the inspired morceau into her bosom ; and 
that day, at least, the genius of Goshawk tri* 
umphed over the good sense, the manliness, 
and the wholesome, healthful vivacity of High- 
field. 

I feel I ought in justice to apologize for 
my heroine, who had sense enough from nature 
to have detected the mawkish folly, incompre* 
hensible nonsense, and silly affectation, of this 
poetical grief of Mr. Fitzgiles Goshawk. All 
I can say in her defence is, that she had been 
brought up in the midst of the azure coterie, 
all the members of which were considerably 
older than herself, and had been everyday accus** 
tomed to hear them praise Mr. Goshawk, and 
to hear Mr. Goshawk's poetry. She had grown 
up in habitual veneration for them all ; and 
even the notorious blunders of her aunt were 

VOL. III. D 
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hallowed^ by coming from ithe sist^ of her 
mother. Those who know the spell which 
wtotig precepts and early bad. examples wiAd 
about the finest understanding, and how olowly 
suid with what liabour it emancipates itself, 
will;! hope^ excuse my heroine. Such, as she 
is, I shall endeaivour to exhibit her, hoping^ that 
time and experience will yet make her what she 
was inteiided to be. by nature. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The story hastens slowly^ 

The father of Lucia,^ though he had not be* 
come quite a sage, had yet derived considerable 
benefit from experience. Time is as much the 
friend as the enemy of man; and, while he 
plants wrinkles on our foreheads, makes soml; 
amends, by sowing the seeds of wisdom in 
the mind. Mr. Lee had come to the c(hi«- 
clusion, that the best way of bringing alx>ut a 
union of hearts was to keep the secret of his 
wishes to himself, and let Lucia and Hi^h- 
field follow the guidance of dame Nature. There 
is something in the stubborn heart of nmn kad 
woman that revolts at becoming the dupe' of a 
plan, even if it be cme for bringing about ex- 
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actly what it wishes above alL things. I have 
seen an ov^r-an^^ious. mother drive a young man 
from her house, only by discovering a vehe- 
mex^t desire to forward a maltch between him 
suqm} the very daughter he would hove fielected, 
if; left to himself- In .truth, we overdo things 
m this world quite as often as we neglect what 
is. necessary to be done. The parent, who is 
perpetually watching the little child^ and caui> 
tipning it against harm, for the most part, only 
excites a curious longing to try the experi. 
meut and judge for it^self ; and so it is with 
grown-up children, who, like infants, Bre oonly 
to be warned by their own experience; and 
whom perpetual cautions, recommendations, 
and supervision, too often only incite to mia^ 
chiefs, of which they might otherwise never 
have dreamed. If there ever was a period of 
thC^ world in which these maxims were exem- 
plified, it is doubtless the present; when, if 
the truth must be told, so much pains have 
been taken by well meaning people, with better 
hearts ths^ heads, to improve mankind, that 
they have at length become, as it were, little 
better than good for nothing. But let us return 
to our story. 

Both Highfield and Lucia, it is believed, re« 
mained quite unconscious of the intentions of 
the old gentleman towards them. The former 
was every day hinting, in the most delicate 

]>2 
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manner, his wish to enter upon some honour- 
able pursuit, by which he might attain to inde- 
pendence, if not distinction. But the old gen* 
tleman always put him off, with '^ Time enough, 
Charles — time enough; look round a little, 
and consider a good deal, before you make 
your choice.^' Highfield was in a situation of 
peculiar delicacy for a high-spirited, honour- 
able man ; and he refrained from further im- 
portunity. Yet still he did not feel satisfied ; 
he was dependent; and if I were to mark 
out the dividing line that separates man from 
other men, it should be here. On one side, I 
would place those whose manhood rises above 
the degradation of a dependence on anything 
but their own heads, hands, and hearts ; and 
on the other, those inferior beings, who are 
content to be a burthen upon their fathers or 
their friends, rather than launch into the ocean 
of life and buffet the billows. 

Highfield belonged to the former class. He 
longed to make himself a useful and honourable 
citizen, by the exercise of his talents and in- 
dustry. He had also another motive. It is 
quite impossible for two persons, especially of 
different sexes, to live together in the same 
house, and preserve a perfect indifference 
towards each other. They will either take a 
liking, or a decided dislike. If they are very 
young, this will probably ripen into love, or 
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antipathy. Lucia was a little too much of the 
azure ; but I have seen the time, not quite half 
a century ago, when such a woman would have 
wakened in my heart a hundred sleeping cu- 
pids. There was that about her, which, for 
want of some other phrase, we call attractive 
— a charm, which, so far as I have ever 
analyzed it, consists in a well made figure, not 
tall ; a face of mild gentleness, mingled with 
vivacity ; not always laughing, nor ever gloomy; 
always neat, yet never over-dressed, for no 
woman can ever touch the heart, though she 
may overpower the senses, by her splendours ; 
a graceful quiet motion ; a soft, melting, mel- 
low voice ; and a heart and an understanding, 
the one all nature, the other nature embellished, 
not spoiled, by culture and accomplishments. 
Such a woman, though she may not dazzle or 
mislead the imagination, carries with her the 
true, moral, magnetic, influence, which lurks 
as it were unseen ; emits no gaudy splendours, 
but, with a mysterious, inscrutable power, 
attracts and fixes every kindred symp thy with 
which it comes- in contact: Such, in her 
natural state, was Lucia Lightfoot Lee, a lovely 
maiden, but alas ! a little too much of the 
azure. Highfield had not been long an inmate 
of his uncle 's house, before he began to feel the 
force of that magnetic influence I have just 
described; and the moment he became con- 
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scious of Tt, his anxiety to leave his tmck and 
pursue some mode of independent existence 
became stronger. 

His sense of honour was not only nice^ but 
punctilious. He was poor and depiendent ; 
Lucia was an heiress. Had he believed it ib 
his power to gain the affections of his cousiny 
he would have despised himself for the attempt. 
But He saw that her imagination^ if not heif 
hearty was captivated by the empty but showy 
accomplishments of Mr. Goshawk; an^ the 
hope of success was not strong enough to blind 
him to the meanness of the attempt. He began 
to be much from home; and, when at home, 
absent and inattentive, though his natural 
spirits kept him from being gloomy or unsocial* 
Lucia was too much occupied with Mr. Fits- 
giles Goshawk and his mysterious sorrows to 
notice this; but the old gentleman began to 
be fidgety and impatient at the unpromising 
prospect of his favourite plan. 

*^ What is the matter with you and Lucia V 
said he, one day. 

" Nothing, sir,** replied Highfield ; ** we are 
very good friends.** 

** Friends ! hum — ha — but you don *t seem 
to like each other as well as you did — hey?*' 

"Like, sir — uncle — I am sure I have a 
great friendship for Miss Lee.** 

" Ah ! hum — ha — friendship — but don *t 
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you think her a d . dfipe girl ■— hey, boy t" 

^^ I do, indeed, sir. I think her a sensible, 
discreet, well behaved, promising young lady 
as you will see/' 

^^ Ah ! yes — sixteen h^ds high — star in 
the forehead — trots well — canters easy — full- 
blooded *^ and three years old last grass — 
hey f — one would think, you were praising a 
horse instead of. my daughter,'' said the old 
gentleman, getting into a passion apace. 

^^ My dear uncle, eiccuse me. It does not 
become me to speak of my cousin in such terms 
of admiration as I would do under different 
circumstances." .. 

^* Circumstances ! sir — is there any circum- 
stance that ought to prevent your seeing like 
other young men, and feeling and expressing 
yourself as they do t " 

'^ Pardon me, sir; but I am just now thinking 
oi quite a different matter." 

'^ You don't say so, sir ! upon my word, my 
daughter is very much obliged to you. But 
what is the mighty affair ? " 
- ^^ My excellent friend, don't be angry. If 
you knew all, perhaps you would pity me. 
But I must leave you, and seek my fortune — 
indeed, I must. I am wasting the best portion 
of my life in idleness." 

^^ And suppose you are, what is that to you, 
sir, if it is my pleasure t " 
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^^ You have been a father to me, sir, and I 
owe you both gratitude and obedience. But 
there are duties to ourselves, which ought to be 
attended to. I am but a dependent on your 
bounty, after all — a beggar- " 

*^ A beggar ! ^tis false, sir, you're not a 
beggar. But I see how it is; you want to be 
made independent; you want me to make a 
settlement on you ; you are not content to wait 
till an old man closes his eyes — you " 

*^ Uncle," said Highfield, with his cheek 
burning and his eye glistening, ^^ do you really 
believe me such a despicable scoundrel f '^ 

'^ Why — no, I believe you are only a fool, 
that is all. But 1*11 never forgive you; you 
have deranged all my plans ; you have rejected 
the happiness I had in store for you ; you will 
bring my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
Yes, yes, yes, I see it, I see it — I am doomed 
to be a miserable, disappointed, heart-broken 
old man." 

" For Heaven's sake, uncle, what is the 
matter?" 

*^ Matter ! why the matter is, you are a block- 
head; you are dumb, deaf, blind; you haven't 
one of the five senses in perfection, or you 
might have knovm." 

" Known what, sir? " 

^' Why," roared the old gentleman in a 
transport of rage, ^^ you might have seen that I 
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intended you for my son-in-law — you block* 
head ; that I meant to leave you and Lucia all 
my estate — you fool } that I had set my heart 
on it — you — you ungrateful villain. But TU 
be even with — I'll disinherit you — I'll disown 

you — I'll send you to the d 1, sir, for 

your base ingratitude — I will." 

Highfield stood a moment or two over- 
powered by this unexpected disclosure of his 
uncle. He actually trembled at the prospect 
it opened before him. At length he exclaimed: 
^' My best of friends, I never dreamed that 
such was your intention." 

^' Why, sir, I have cherished it, lived upon 
it, ever since Lucia was bom. Not know it ? 
why what a blind fool you must be ! " 

^^ But you never communicated it, sir, and 
how could I know it t " 

*' Why, ay, that is true indeed. When I 
think of it, there is some excuse for you, as I 
never hinted my intention. But it is all over 
now; you want to leave us; and you think 
Lucia * a sensible, discreet, well behaved, pro- 
mising young woman,' — sixteen hands high; " 
mimicking poor Highfield, as he repeated these 
panegyrics. 

'' I think her," said Highfield, '' for now I 
dare speak what I think — I think her all that 
a father could wish; all that a lover could 
desire, in his moments of most glowing antict* 

d5 
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pation. I think her the loveliest^ the best^ the 
most accomplished^ the most angelic^ the most 

divine \" 

^' Ah ! that will do, that will do, boy) you 
talk like a hero— tol-de-rbl-lol !" and the old 
gentleman cut a most \inprecedented <;aper« 
^^ Give me your hand, boy | it's a bargain-^ 
we'll have the wedding next week." 

^^ Ah, sir ! " said the young man, with a stghj ^ 
^' I doubt — you know there is another person 
to be consulted.*' 

" Another person ! who do you mean, sir ? " 

" YouT daughter, sir." 

'^ Bless me ! that is true, indeed. I had 
forgot that. But I'll soon bring the matter 
about. I'll tell her it is the first wish of my 
heart : if she refuses, I'll talk reason to her. 
If she won't listen to reason, I will talk to her 
like a father — I'll let her know who is master 
in this house, I warrant you. I'll go this in- 
stant, and settle the matter." And the old 
gentleman was proceeding to make good his 
words. 

'* For Heaven's sake, sir, don't be in such a 
hurry," cried Highfield, eagerly ; *^ you will 
ruin me and my hopes, if you proceed in such 
a hurry. Alas I sir, I fear it is too late now." 

^^ What does the puppy mean ?" 

*^ I fear my cousin's affections are already 
engaged." 
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• ^* To wkom, air t tell me quick^ quick, sir ; 
to whomf I'll engage her^ the baggage; I'll 
let her know who is who; I'll teach her to 
throw away her affections without consulting 
me — I'll shut the door in the scoundrers face, 
and shut my daughter up in her chamber — 

I'll — why the d 1, sir, don't yon answer 

me; what do you stand there for, playing 
dummy t Tell me^ sir, who is the villain that 
has stolen my daughter's affections f" 

'^ I do not say positirely, sir, and I have no 
right to betray the young lady^s secrets ; but I 
fear Mr. Goshawk has made a deep impression 
on her heart." 

Mr. Lee was never in so great a passion 
before : not even with his man, Juba, of whom 
I could never make up my mind to my satis- 
faction, whether he was his master's master, or 
which was the better man of the two. Juba 
was of the Mood royal of Monomptapa, a 
mighty African kingdom. He had been in the 
family long enough to outlive three generations, 
and thus fairly acquired a right to be as crusty 
as his master, who, if the truth must be told, 
was terribly henpecked by the royal exile. 
The old gentleman once had a dispute at his 
own table with one of his neighbours of the 
south, and some words passed between them. 

'^ Massa," said Juba, when the company had 
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retired, ^* massa, we can 't put up wid dat — 
must call um out.'^ 

The good gentleman quietly submitted, and 
called out his neighbour, who fortunately 
apologized. 

" Icod, massa/' said Juba, " we brought um 
to de bull- ring, didn't we t '* 

But to return from this commemoration of 
our old friend, Juba. 

Mr. Lee was in a towering passion. Of all 
the men he had ever seen, known, or read of, 
Mr. Goshawk was the one for whom he 
cherished the most special and particular an- 
tipathy. He considered him an empty, idle, 
shallow, affected coxcomb, without heart or 
intellect ; a pretender to literary taste and 
acquirements; a contemner of useful know- 
ledge and pursuits ; whose sole business was to 
exhibit feelings to which he was a stranger, to 
excite sympathy for affected sorrows, and to 
impose upon the susceptible follies of ancient 
spinsters or inexperienced girls. ^^ The fellow 
carries a drum in his head," would he say, 
*' and is for ever sounding false alarms. You 
think he is going to play a grand march, but it 
is nothing but rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, over and 
over again.'' 

" Goshawk ! " at length he cried -, " I'll dis- 
inherit her, as sure as I am alive. What! that 
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UtarVed epitome of a wind-dried rhymester; 
that shadow of a shadow of a shadow of a 
stringer of doggrel ; that imitator of an imi- 
tator in the sixteenth degree of consanguinity 
to an original ; that blower of the bellows to 
the last spark of an expiring fancy ! Confound 
me, if I had not rather have heard she had 
fallen in love with the trumpeter to a puppet- 
show!" 

'^My dear uncle, I don't say my cousin is 
actually in love with Mr. Goshawk ; but I think 
she has a preference; a — a— -at least, I am 
pretty sure her imagination is full of his genius, 
eloquence, and beautiful poetry.'' 

" Genius, eloquence, poetry — pish ! I could 
make a better poem out of a confectioner's 
mottoes than he will ever write. But she shall 
either renounce him this minute, or I will re- 
nounce her.'' 

Highfield begged his uncle to pause, before 
he proceeded to such extremities. He reasoned 
with him on the bad policy of rousing into 
opposition a feeling, which was perhaps only 
latent, and giving it the stimulus of anger, by 
assailing it too roughly. He cautioned him 
against the common error of supposing, that to 
forbid a thing was the best possible way of 
preventing its coming to pass ; or that love was 
to be quelled by a pu£F of opposition. He 
conjured him to say nothing on the subject ; to 
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lock on without interfering ; to appear as if he 
neither saw nor participated in any thing going 
forward. 

"If/* said be, "I ain not' deceived in my 
lovely and sensible cousin, it is only necessary 
to leave her good sense i»id growing experience 
to operate, and before long they will, of them- 
selves, indicate to her the error of her taste 
and imagination. But, if I should be deceived 
in this rational anticipation," added he, proudly 
and firmly ; • ^ if I find that her heart is seriously 
and pennanently attached, I give you my 
honour, I pledge my unalterable determination^ 
that I will not permit mytiielf to be either the 
motive or the instrument for forcing her incli- 
nations. If I cannot win her fairly, and against 
the field, so help me Heaven, I will never wear 
her r ' 

^^ You talk like a professor, and a blockhead 
to boot,'" said Mr. Lee, half pleased and half 
offended— "But hark ye, Mr. Highfield, if I 
take your advice, and it turns out badly, I '11 
disinherit you both.'^ 

" With all my heart, uncle, so far as respects 
myself. Only say nothing : do nothing ; and 
let matters tidce their course. We often make 
things crooked by taking too much pains to 
straighten them. ^ Let us alone,^ as the anti- 
tariff folks say." 

"Your most humble servant, sir," quoth 
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Mr. Lee, with a profound bow — * ^' I am to 
play Mr. Nobody theo in this trifling afEur of 
the disposal of my only child t ^* 

^'Only foir a little while, sir, when you 
shall resume the sceptre again,'' 

^^ And with which I shall certainly break thy 
head, if thy wise plan should happen to £sil." 

^Agreed, uncle. I shall then be brcdcen* 
headed, as well as broken-hearted. For, by 
Heaven, I love my cousin well enough to " 
' '^To resign her to an empty, heartless, 
brainless, coxcomb. But come^ I give up the 
reins to my wise Phaeton, who, if he don't 
burn up the world, I dare swear will set the 
North river on fire. Here comes Fairweather ; 
I will consult him, though I know the old 
blockhead wiU be of a contrary opinion, as he 
always is. Go,- and make a bow to Lucia; 
play Mr. Goshawk, and talk as much like a 
madman as possible." 



CHAPTER VII. 

More pure azure. 

HiOHFiELD sought Lucia, and found her sitting 
at a window, which looked out upon the beau- 
tiful bay, where the fair and noble Hudson 
basks its beauties for awhile in the sun, before 
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it loses itself for ever in the vast solitudes of 
the pathless sea. 

It was a lovely April morning, such as 
sometimes appears in the disguise of -sun- 
shine and zephyrs, to cheat us into a belief 
that laughing, jolly Spring is come again. The 
bay was one wide, waveless mirror, along whose 
surface lay here and there a little lazy mist, 
lolling in the warm sunbeams, or sometimes 
scudding along before a frolic breeze, that rose 
in playful vigour and then died away in a mo- 
ment. In some places, the vessels appeared as 
if becalmed among the clouds, their proportions 
looming in imposing magnitude through the 
deceptive mists ; and in others, you might see 
them exhaling the damps and fogs condensed 
on their sails and decks, in clouds of snow- 
white vapour. Here and there, you could trace 
the course of a steam-boat to the Kills, or the 
Quarantine, by a long pennon of dark smoke, 
slowly expanding in the dampness of the cir- 
cumambient air, and anon see her shoot, as if 
by magic, from the distant obscurity. The 
grass had just begun to put forth its spires of 
tender green; the trees to assume an almost 
imperceptible purple tint, from the expansion 
of the buds ; the noisy city lads were spinning 
tops, flying kites, or shooting marbles, in the 
walks ; and, now and then, a little feathered 
stranger, cheated by the genial hour into a be- 
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lief that spring was come^ chirped merrily 
among the leafless branches. 

l«ucia was at the open window, her rosy 
cheek leaning pensively on her snowy hand. 
She had just finished readings for the twentieth 
time^ the pathetic and interesting effudion of 
Mr. Goshawk. All that she could understand 
from it was, that he was very, very miserable, 
about something, she knew not what ; and the 
very mystery of his sorrows invested them with 
an indescribable, indefinable interest. Not but 
what our heroine had her suspicions,, and those 
very suspicions increased her sympathy a hun- 
dred-fold. " Unfortunate man ! *' vrould she 
say to herself, ^^ he is consuming, in the secret 
fires kindled in his bosom by the intense ar- 
dour of his genius, the acute sensibilities of his 
heart !" 

Highfield was one of the most amiable of 
lovers, who, I must be allowed to say, nine out 
of ten deserve to be turned out of doors by the 
fair objects of their persecutions once a day at 
least. If they are in doubt, they are either stu- 
pidly silent or perversely disagreeable ; if they 
are jealous, they look and act just like fools ; 
and if successful, there is an insulting security, 
a triumphant self-conceit, that to a woman 
gifted with the becoming pride of the sex is 
altogether insufferable. I can tell a successful 
wooer as far off as I can see him. He does no- 
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thing but admire his teg, as he trips along; 
and you would fancy he saw his mistress in 
every looking-glass. But Highfield was gay, 
good-humoured, and sensible. He did not 
think it worth while to make himself hated be- 
cause he was in love ; nor to increase the pre- 
ference of his mistress for another, by treating 
her with neglect or ill-manners. True, these 
things are considered the best evidence of sin- 
cere passion ; but I would advise young women 
to beware of a man whom love makes unami- 
able 3 as I myself would beware of one, whom 
the intoxication of wine made turbulent and 
quarrelsome. Both love and wine draw forth 
the inmost nature of man. 

*^ Well, Lucia," said Highfield, with a fami- 
liar frankness, which his intimacy and near re- 
lationship warranted — *' Well, Lucia, have you 
begun my watch-chain yet ? *' 

*^ No," said she, sighing. 

" Well, my coz, when do you mean to begin 
it?" 

f* I don't know," replied she languidly— 
^* one of these days, I believe.^' 

** What ails ,you this morhipg, Lucia? are 
you not well?" • 

^^Not, not very— • I have got a sort of op- 
pression, a heaviness, a disposition to sigh $ 
something here," pressing her hand on her 
bosom, from whence peeped forth a little 
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comer of Goshawk's etfusion. Highfield saw 
it, and the blood rushed into his cheeks ; but 
be quelled the rising fiend of jealousy, and 
asked, in a tone of deep interest, if she would 
not take a walk with him on the battery. She 
declined, in a tone of quiet indifference. 

" Shall we go and call on Miss Appleby t " 
Lucia was all life and animation. She put on 
her hat, her shawl, and the thousand et-ceteras 
that go to the constitution of a fashionable 
lady, and tripped away like a little fairy. '^ She 
expects to meet Goshawk there,*' thought High- 
field ; but he neither pouted, nor was rude to his 
cousin on the way. Nay, he exerted all his wit 
and pleasantry, and, before they arrived, Lucia 
thought to herself she would begin to net the 
watch-chain that very evening. They found all 
the azures, except Mr. Goshawk, assembled at 
one of the drawing-room windows, Mrs. Petti- 
coats and all, clamorously reading, and clamo- 
rously applauding, some verses, written on a 
pane of glass, with a diamond pencil. The 
reader shall not miss them. They ran as 
follows : 

Cars'd be the sun — 'tis but a heayenly hell ! 

Curs'd be the moon, false woman's planet pale ; 
Curs'd the bright stars, that man's wild fortunes tell; 

And curs'd the elements ! Oh ! I could rail 
At power, and potentates, and paltry pelf. 
And, moat of all, at that vile wretch, myself! 
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What are the bonds of life, but halters tied ? 

What love, but luxury of bitter woe ? 
What man, but misery personified? 

What woman, but an angel fall'n below ? 
What hell, but heaven ? what heaven but hell above? 
What love, but hate ? what hate, but curdled love ? 

What's wedlock, but community of ill ? 

What single blessedness, but double pain ? 
What life's best sweets, but a vile doctor's pill ? 

What life itself, but dying o'er and o'er again ? 
And what this earth, the vilest and the kist. 
On which the planets all their offal cast ? 

Oh ! doubly curs*d 



Here, it would seem^ the bard stopped to 
take breath ; overcome, either by his own exer- 
tions, or finding there was nothing left for him 
to curse. 

*^I never heard such delightful swearing," 
cried Miss Appleby. 

^^ What charming curses ! " cried Miss Over- 
end. 

'^What touching misanthropy!" cried Mr. 
Paddleford. 

'^ What powerful writing ! " cried Pudding- 
ham. 

'*What glowing meteors!" cried Mrs. 
Coates, determined not to mistake meteors for 
metaphors, this time. 

Lucia said nothing ; but the tumults of her 
bosom told her nobody could write such heart- 
rending lines but Mr. Goshawk. 
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^^ Don't you think them equal to Lord 
Byron V said Miss Appleby to Highfield. 

'^ Very likely, madam ; Lord Byron wrote a 
vast deal of heartless fustian." 

'^ Heartless fiistian ! " screamed Miss Apple- 
by, and ^^ heartless fustian ! '* echoed the rest 
of the azures, with the exception of Lucia, who 
determined not to commence the watch-chain 
that evening, if ever. 

^* Fustian ! " do you call such poetry fustian ; 
so fiill of powerful writing, and affording such 
delicious excitement? For my part I canH 
live without excitement of some kind or other," 
said Miss Overend. 

"What kind of excitement do you mean, 
madam f " said Highfield mischievously, ^^ the 
Morgan excitement or " 

** Pshaw, Mr. Highfield, you are always ridi- 
culing sentiment. I mean the excitement of 
powerful writing, powerful feeling, powerful 
passion, grief, joy, rage, despair, madness, mis- 
anthropy, pain, pleasure, anticipation, retro- 
spection, disappointment, hope, and — and — 
everything that creates excitement. By the 
by, they say the author of Redwood is coming 
out with a new novel. I wonder what it is 
about." 

'^ I don't know," answered Highfield " but 
I will venture to predict it will be all that is 
becoming in a sensible, well-bred, well-edu- 
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cated, delicate woman, neither misled by a false 
taste nor affected sentiment." 

" Pooh ! " said the great Puddingham, "Xhere 
is no fire in her works/' ' 

^^ Nor brimstone either," said Highfield. 

" Nor murder," said Miss Appleiby. 

*^ Nor powerful writing," said Miss Overend. 

^^ Nothing to make the heart burst like a 
barrel of gunpowder," said little Mrs* P^ti- 
coats. 

"Perhaps so," replied Highfield, "but a 
book may be worth something, without either 
fire,, murder, or gunpowder, in it." 

Here the discussion was. cut short by the 
entrance of Mr. Goshawk, who bowed languidly 
to the company, walked languidly to a sofa, 
and, flinging himself listlessly down, leaned 
pensively upon his head, and sighed most 
piteously* Mr. Goshawk, was one of the most 
extraordinary men living. He hated the world, 
yet could not live a day without attracting its 
notice in some way or other ; he sighed for 
solitude,, yet took every opportunity of being in 
a crowd; and, though confessedly the most 
miserable of < mortals, was never so happy as 
when every body was admiring his secret sor- 
rows. He had thrown himself accidentally by 
the side of Lucia. 

" Ah ! Mr. Goshawk," said she, " we've 
found, you out!" 
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Goshawk knew as weU what she meant as 
she did herself ; biit he lopked at her with 
the- most absents raoant^ ignorant wonder it 
was possible for any man to assume as he an- 
swered^ " Found m^^ out, Miss Lee t " 

*^ Yes, yes ; the verses, the beanitiful verses, 
written with a diamond pencil on the pane of 
glass : you need not deny it ; nobody but your- 
self could have written such powerful poetry/' 

*^ No, no ; you can't deny it, Mr. Go&hawk 5 
the foot of Hercules is in it," cried Miss Ap- 
pleby; and the opinion was echoed by all 
present. Whereupon Mr. Goshawk acknow- 
ledged that, being that morning depressed by a 
dead weight of insupportable melancholy, he 
had walked forth into Miss Appleby's drawingr 
room, and, finding no one there, had relieved 
his overfraught heart in those unpremeditated 
Btraiiis. The azures applied their cambric 
handkerchiefs to their eyes, and pitied poor 
Mr. Goshawk for labouring under such a trou- 
blesome excess of sentimental sadness. 

' The conversation then took a different turn, 
interrupted occasionally by the assurances of 
Mt. Goshawk, that his verses were all written 
on the spur, and under the impress, of the mo- 
ment; though we, as authors, knowing the 
secrets of all our brethren, are ready to make 
affidavit that he never wrote a line without cud- 
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gelling his poor brains into mummy, and 
spurring his Pegasus till his sides ran blood. 

" So, there is a new Waverley coming out/* 
quoth Puddingham, who was deep in book- 
sellers' secrets ; *^ I am told one of the princi- 
pal characters is Charles the fifth/' 

'^ What he that was beheaded at Whitehall 
slipf asked Mrs. Coates. 

'^ No, my dear madam," said Highfield, ^^ he 
that resigned his crown before he lost his head.'' 

** How I delight to read novels in which there 
is plenty of kings and queens ; 'tis so refined 
and genteel to be in such good society," said 
Miss Overend. 

^^ I never get tired of kings and queens, let 
them be ever so stupid," said Miss Appleby ; 
** every thing they say is so clever, and every 
thing they do so dignified." 

*' Well, for my part," said Highfield, ^^ to me 
nothing is so vulgar an expedient of authorship 
as that of introducing the reader into the so- 
ciety of great names, and making them talk, 
not like themselves, but like the author. In this 
manner, Rochester becomes a dull debauchee ; 
Bolingbroke, a prosing blockhead ; and the 
greatest wits of the age, as stupid as the writer. 
For my part, I am tired of seeing this vulgar 
parade of regal and titled realities introduced as 
shadows to our acquaintance ; and have it in 
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serious contemplation, unless I should happen 
to fall into a cureless, causeless melancholy, to 
write a novel, in which the principal actors 
shall be gods, and the common people kingg 
and queens. Queen Elizabeth shall lace Juno's 
corsets; Alexander the Great trim Jupiter^s 
whiskers ; Mary queen of Scots enact a beau- 
tifid bar- maid, and Charlemagne, a crier of 
Carolina potatoes.-' 

** Then you don't mean to recognise any dis- 
tinctions in mere mortal society V asked Lucia, 
amused in spite of herself with his banter. 

" Why, I don't know. I have some thoughts 
of a sort of geological, instead of genealogical^ 
arrangement, to consist of the primitive, the 
secondary, and the alluvial. The fashionable 
primitives shall be those who carry their pedi- 
grees back into oblivion, whose origin is en- 
tirely unknown ; the secondary will consist of 
such as have not had time to forget their 
honoured ancestors ; and the alluvial, composed 
of the rich washings of the other two, which 
have so lately made their appearance above 
water that there has been no time for them to 
become barren and good for nothing." High- 
field was now called off by Miss Appleby. 

Lucia appeared so much amused with this 
whimsical arrangement, that Goshawk, who^ 
though the most abstracted of human beings, 

VOL, III. B 
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never for a moment forgot himsdf or his vanity, 
thought it high time to interfere. 

"A clever young man that — a very clever 
young man,*' drawled he ; " quite pleasant, hut 
superficial ; no energy, no pathos, no powerful 
passion, no enthusiasm, without which there 
can be no such thing as genius. Give me the 
man,*' cried he, with^a fat and greasy flow of 
sonorous words, '^give me the man to whom the 
croaking of a cricket is the signal for lofty me- 
ditation, and the fall of a leaf a text for lone and 
melancholy abstraction; one who is alone in 
the midst of a crowd, and surrounded when 
alone by myriads of sparkling imps of thought, 
millions of beings without being, and thoughts 
without outline or dimensions; one to whom 
shadows are substances, and substances sha- 
dows ; to whom the present is always absent, 
the future always past ; who lives, and moves, 
and has his being, in an airy creation of his 
own, and circulates in his own peculiar orb ; 
who rejoices without joy, and is wretched with- 
out wretchedness; one, in short, who never 
laughs but in misery, or weeps except for very 
excess of joy ; who lives in the world, a miser- 
able yet splendid example of the sufferings en- 
dured by a superior being, when condemned to 
associate with an inferior race, and to derive his 
enjoyments from the same, mean, miserable. 
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five senses/' Here he sunk back on the sofa, 
overpowered by his emotions. 

" What a being ! " thoi^ht Lucia, and fell 
into a painful doubt whether such a being 
would ever condescend to think of her a 
moment, present or absent. ** He is above 
this world ! " said she, and sighed a hun- 
dred times to think of a man being so much 
superior to his fellow-creatures. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A great £Edling off. 

Returning home, our heroine threw herself on 
a sofa — be pleased to take notice she did not sit 
down, for that would have been unworthy a 
heroine — she threw herself on a sofa, and 
passed some time in sympathizing with the suf- 
ferings of Mr. Goshawk. She sighed for an 
opportunity of communing with him on the 
fathomless abyss of his mysterious miseries, 
and wished — Oh! how devoutly wished! — 
herself the privileged being, destined at last to 
be the soother of his sorrows, the sharer of 
his thoughts, the companion of his reveries, and 
the better half of his abstract, inexplicable 
mystifications. *^ Would that I knew, that I 
could comprehend, what it is that makes him 

b2 
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SO wretched ! '* thought Lucia, little suspecting 
that the poor gentleman would have been 
puzzled himself to tell her. 

She was roused from this painfully pleasing 
reverie, by something which attracted her 
attention on the sofa. She looked at it, and 
rubbed her eyes — and rubbed her eyes, and 
looked at it again. The thing was too plain, 
she could not possibly be deceived. She started 
up, and rang the bell furiously, and, the ser- 
vant not coming sooner than it was possible 
for him to come, she rang it again still more 
emphatically. At length Juba made his ap- 
pearance, with his usual deliberation. An 
African gentleman of colour seldom indulges 
himself by being in a hurry. 

" Who did that ? '' asked Lucia, pointing to 
the sofa. 

Juba advanced, looked at the spot, and 
began to grin, with that mortal display of 
ivory peculiar to his race. 

^^ Ah! Massa Fairwedder, Massa Fairwedder, 
he droll man, he.'* 

^^ What ! had Mr. Fairweather the impu- 
dence *' 

'' Ees, ees, he here dis morning,*' repUed 
Juba, grinning more than ever. 

Lucia immediately summoned the whole 
household, consisting of a troop of coloured 
ladies and gentlemen, whose principal business 
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was to make work for each other. Ever since 
Lucia became azure^ they had been pretty 
much suffered to do as they pleased^ and it was 
their pleasure to do nothing but copy their 
young mistress in dress and behaviour as much 
as possible. They had a dancing-master in the 
kitchen, to teach them waltzing, and talked 
seriously of a masquerade, or a fancy-ball at 
least. The black cook was something of an 
azure herself, read all those useful little tracts 
which teach servants the duties of masters and 
mistresses, wore prunelle shoes, and cooked 
dinner in an imdress of black silk ; the coach- 
man, almost as sentimentally miserable as Mr. 
Goshawk ; and Lucia's maid, a great admirer 
of Miss Wright. The kitchen, as Dolly cook 
said, was quite a literary emporium, and there 
was always a greasy novel lying on the mantel* 
piece, with which Dolly occasionally regaled 
herself, while boning a turkey. The conse- 
quence of all this was, that Mr. Lee's house was 
at sixes and sevens. There was neither master 
nor mistress ; the ceilings of the parlour and 
drawing-room were festooned with cobwebs ; 
the curtains got the jaundice ; the rats overran 
the kitchen, and perforn^ed feats worthy of 
rational beings, if you (^ould believe Dolly ; 
and it was impossible to sit down on a chair 
or sofa, without leaving the print of the body 
in the dust which covered them. Poor Mr. 
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Fairweather, who knew the value of neatness^ 
and prided himself on his unspotted^ unsullied 
black coat, had often carried off a tribute from 
the parlour, and that morning determined to 
give Lucia a broad hint. Accordingly he took 
his forefinger in his hand, and wrote in the 
dust that embellished the sofa four large letters 
almost six inches long, that being put together 
constitute an abominable word, than which 
there is none more horrible and unseemly to 
the ear and eye of womanhood. It was the 
sight of this that interrupted the deliciously 
perplexing reverie of our fair heroine; that 
caused her to ring the bell with such emphasis; 
to call up the men-servants and maid^-servants ; 
to set the brooms, brushes, mops, and pope's 
heads, going ; - and finally to declare war 
against rats, spiders, dust, and cobwebs, and 
to turn the whole house upside down. The 
servants wished Mr. Fairweather in Guinea, as 
soon as they traced the origin of this tremendous 
reform ; the cook talked about the black skin 
and white skin being equal in the eyes of the 
blind 5 the coachman sighed forth the unut- 
terable agonies of a life of dependence ; and 
the little jet black waiting-maid talked elegantly 
about the rights of woman. Old Juba insisted 
on his massa calling out Mr. Fairweather; 
but, on this occasion, the old gentleman de- 
murred. 
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<^ Mr. Fairweather is my best friend, you 
blockhead/' 

<< Guy, massa ! dat any leiEtson why you 
shouldn't blow he brain out f '' 

FVom that time forward, Mr. Lee's house 
became exemplary for its neatness, such is the 
magic influence of a word to the wise ! There 
was such a reform in the whole establishment, 
as hath never yet been brought about in the 
state by any change of administration, since 
the establishment of the republic. 

And here I feel it incumbent on me to offer 
to my azure and &shionable readers something 
like an apok^ for the falling off in the high 
toae of my narrative, they will not fail to ob- 
serve in this chapter. I feel I ought to solicit 
their pardon for having thus descended ab* 
ruptly to such low and vulgar matters as 
housekeeping; which ought to be for ever 
beneath the attention of all true lovers of 
literature and intellectual development. It is 
true, the goddess of wisdom once disputed with 
Arachne the management of the needle ; but 
this was in times long past, and never to 
return, before the preternatural development of 
the mind, the invention c^ flpunces, or the 
supr<»macy of dancing-masters. I am aware, 
al8o» of the happy inflpence of a neat, well 
arranged, and well conducted household, in 
rendering home agreeable, and- luring us 
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from a too zealous pursuit of the pleasures of 
the world ; and I am not ignorant how impor- 
tant it is for the mistress of a family to know 
when things are well done^ though it may not 
be necessary or becoming to do them herself. 
But I know, what is of far more consequence 
than all this, that, if I prose any longer on 
such low, subjects, the young gentlemen pro- 
fessors of nothing will inquire into my pedi- 
gree ; and the azure angels, who preside over 
the decisions of all the gallant, fashionable 
critics, will pronounce me a horrid bore -^ a 
bore ! better were it to be convicted of robbing 
a church, or swindling to the amount of a few 
millions. I should then create a great public 
excitement, and rally round me, not only all 
the anti-masons, but an army of sympathetic 
pettifoggers besides. 



CHAPTER IX. 

An adyentare, being the only one in all our history. 

As the spring advanced, and the flowers, 
zephyrs, and warbling birds, invited out into 
the country for air and exercise, our heroine 
was accustomed to ride on horseback, than 
which there is nothing more healthful, graceful, 
and becoming in a woman, provided always 
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ehe will only ride like a gentlewoman ; that is 
moderately. On the contrary, there is nothing 
which gives me more heartfelt discomposure^ 
as a gallant bachelor, than to see a woman 
galloping through the streets, like a trooper 
— her feathers flying, her ribands streaming 
to the wind, her riding-habit disordered, and 
herself bouncing up and down, as if she had a 
cork saddle under her. It is not only unseemly 
and unfeminine, but dangerous, in our crowded 
streets ; and nothing has preserved them from 
the most fatal accidents but the sagacity of 
their horses, which, doubtless knowing the 
precious burthens they carry, are particularly 
careful neither to be frightened, nor to make a 
false step. Were I to assume the office of 
mentor to the young fellows of the day, I would 
strenuously advise them to beware of a woman 
that always rides on a full gallop. Depend 
upon it, she will have her way in every thing ; 
and that though she may not actually lose the 
bit, she will be apt to take it between her teeth ; 
which is almost as bad. 

On these occasions Lucia was generally 
accompanied by Miss Appleby, Miss Overend, 
or some one of her female friends, and escorted 
by. Highfield and Goshawk, with the latter of 
whom our heroine generally fell into a t^te-a- 
t^te in the course of the ride. It was the third 
of May — I recollect it perfectly — when the 

B 5 
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little party of equestrians set forth on a morn- 
ing ride, all gay and hopeful, except Mr. 
Goshawk, to whom the smiles of nature were 
a disquiet, and the music of spring a, discord. 
He was more than commonly miserable that 
day, haying observed that Lucia began to 
sympathize deeply in his sorrows. 

They navigated their course safely through 
the various perils of Broadway for some dis- 
tance. They met a company of militia, with 
more drums than privates, and commanded by 
three brigadier-generals ; they encountered the 
great ox, Columbus, dressed in ribands ; they 
stood the brunt of kites, carts, bakers' waggons, 
Broadwayaccommodations,charcoal merchants, 
orange-men and ash-men, and beggar-women. 
In short, they escaped unhurt, amid the war of 
sights, the eternal clatter and confusion of 
sounds, the unexampled concatenation of things, 
animate and inanimate, natural and unnatural. 
The horses, indeed, sometimes pricked up their 
ears, and wondered, but displayed no decided 
symptoms of affright, until, as ill luck would 
have it, just as they came to the comer of 
Chamber Street, a little woman about four feet 
high suddenly issued forth from a shop, with a 
bonnet of such alarming dimensions and sin- 
gular incongruity of shape and decoration, that 
Lucia's horse, who had never been at a fancy 
ball, could stand it no longer. He wheeled 
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saddenly round against Mr. Goshawk's steed, 
and reared. Mr. Goshawk was partly in a 
brown study, and partly so miserable, that he 
did not, as he afterwards affirmed, exactly 
recoUeot where he was, or what was the matter. 
At length, he cried out ^' Whoa!" with such 
a lofty and poetical fervour that he frightened 
the horse still more. He now reared worse 
than ever, and Ijucia must have lost her seat 
in a few moments, when Highfield, ^ho was 
a little in advance with the other ladies, be- 
ing roused by Goshawk's exclamation, looked 
round, and was at the horse's head, on foot^ in 
an instant. ^^ Keep your seat if you can," said 
he, as he seized the bridle. A desperate con- 
test now commenced between him and the 
horse, who continued rearing and plunging, 
now galling Highfield's body and limbs with 
his sharp hoofs, and wrenching him violently 
about from side to side. Lucia still kept her 
seat, though almost insensible to where she 
was, or wL was going forward. It was a 
struggle between an enraged, unruly beast, and 
a cool det^mined man. Highfield still clung 
to the bridle, close to the horse's head, until, 
watching his opportunity, he seized the animal 
by the nostrils, with so firm a gripe, as to 
arrest his rearings for a moment, during which 
he seemed tremblingly to own a master. At 
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the same instant a gentleman assisted Lucia to 
dismount^ which she had scarcely done, when 
the animal, as if recovered from his astonish- 
ment, made one plunge, struck his hoofs into 
Highfield's breast, threw him on his back 
insensible, and dashed away at full speed. At 
the same moment Mr. Goshawk, who had been 
exceedingly active in protesting against the 
inhumanity of the crowd, which stood looking 
on without being able to render any assistance^ 
was likewise so overcome by his exertions 
that he lost his memory for a little while, 
after which he poured forth so eloquent a 
felicitation on Lucia's escape from a danger^ 
which, however slight, had harrowed up his 
very soul, that she remembered it long after, 
when she ought to have been remembering 
something else. 

Highiield was brought to himself, after some 
considerable delay, and, with the young lady, 
conveyed home in a hackney-coach. Goshawk 
did not accompany them ; his senses were so 
shattered, and his feelings had so completely 
overpowered him, that he was incapable of 
any thing but the indulgence of high* wrought 
sentiment. 
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chapt;er X. 

The two Cupids. 

The warm-hearted Mr. Lee, when he came to 
learn the particulars of the transaction record- 
ed in our last chapter, hugged Highfield in 
his arms, called him his son ; and came very 
near letting out the secret of his long cherished 
intentions to his daughter. He then fell upon 
the corporation, that unfortunate pack-horse, 
on whose back are saddled all the abominations 
which petulance conjures into existence, or the 
itch for scribbling lays before the public. 

'^ Confoimd the stupid blockheads ! '* ex- 
claimed he. ^' They make laws against flying 
kites, exploding crackers, sticking up elephants 
over people's heads for signs, and cumbering 
the streets with empty boxes and barrels ; and 
yet, they allow the women to wear bonnets 
that frighten horses out of their discretion ! 
For my part, I don't see the distinction, 
not I." 

" But, my good friend," said Mr. Fair- 
weather, who had called in to make his friendly 
inquiries, ^^ I differ with you ; I think there is 
a marked distinction between a fine lady and 
an empty barrel." 
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*^ Oh, well, if we differ, there is an end of 
the argument," quoth the other. 

" An end of the argument ! why it is gene- 
rally the beginning." 

"Very well — very well — I have no time 
to argue the question now." 

Mr. Fairweather took up his hat, and went 
away by himself, pondering in his mind what 
could have come over his old friend. It was 
the first time, since he knew him, that he had 
declined an argument. 

Lucia and Highfield met the next morn- 
ing ; the former languid .with her fright, the 
latter pale, and stiff with his bruises. Lucia 
was netting a purse. She thanked him, in 
simple, unaffected, heartfelt terms; for it is 
only affectation that deals in pompous phrases. 
The tears came into her eyes as she noticed 
liis woimded hands, and perceived, by the 
slight variations that passed over his counte- 
nance, that every motion was accompanied 
with acute pain. 

" I shall never forget," said she, " that you 
saved my life." 

"Nor I," said Highfield; and these two 
simple words were all he uttered on the sub- 
ject 

Lucia was mortified that he should have 
missed so good an opportunity of being elo- 
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quent. She had been brought up with people 
who considered words of more consequence 
than actions ; and a fine speech in celebration 
of an exploit of heroism far superior to the act 
itself. Lucia threw the purse carelessly into 
her work-basket ; and just then Mr. Goshawk 
entered to inquire how she did after the acci- 
dent. Then it was that our heroine was lifted 
off her feet by a flow of inspired eloquence^ 
which cast into the shade the manly simplicity 
of poor Highfield's courage and self-possession. 
He spoke of his horror at her danger; the 
overpowering feelings that absolutely bewil- 
dered his mindj and prevented his thinking of 
any thing but himself and his intense suffer- 
ings. He detailed his waking thoughts on 
coming home ; and his terrible dreams^ in 
which he saw her struggle with indescribable 
dangers, and performed acts in her behalf that 
no waking man ever dreamed of. In short, he 
made himself out the hero of the affair, and, 
before he had finished, actuaUy persuaded 
Lucia that honest Highfield was but a se- 
condary person in the business. 

" Behold," said he, " how I employed the 
melancholy, soul- subduing hours of the last 
night ; for, you may suppose, I did not close 
my eyes/' 

" Oh, then I suppose you dreamed with your 
eyes open,'' said Highfield, smiling. 
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'^ A man need not shut his eyes to dream^ 
Mr. Highfield,'^ quoth Goshawk, pompously, 
at the same time presenting Lucia with a per- 
fumed sheet of paper. She opened it, and read 
with sparkling eyes — 

" The wings of my heart are far o*er the blue sea — " 

- "If the wings of his heart are far o'er the bine sea, 
** Permit me to ask where its legs ought to be — " 

hummed Highfield, as he sauntered out of the 
room. 

^^ He has no more sentiment. Or feeling, en- 
thusiasm, or genius, than — than — " Lucia 
could not hit upon a comparison expressive of 
her indignation. 

*^ Alas ! the more happy he ! '* sighed Fitz- 
giles Goshawk. '^ He knows not what it is to 
eat the bitter aloes of disappointed hopes, to 
dream of impossible attainments, to stand on 
tiptoe, catching at incomprehensible chimeras; 
to place his heart on what it dares not con- 
template, except at an unapproachable distance 
that mocks even the imagination to despair; 
to die of disappointments, in what, from first 
to last, he knew was out of his reach ; to pass 
from the sight of men, the light of the sun, and 
tlie perplexities of the world, and leave nothing 
behind him but an empty name. Oh ! Lucia, 
pity me ! '' cried he, taking her hand. 

" I do, indeed I do," cried Lucia, overpowered 
by this picture of mysterious griefs. " I pity 
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and would relieve you if I knew how. Only 
tell me what is the matter." 

" I love, and I despair ! '* 

'^ Whom f '' said Lucia, with a palpitating 
heart. 

^^One throned in yon galaxy of stars, 
brighter than Venus, and purer than the milky 
way ; one of whom I wake only to dream, and 
dream only to wake in astonishment at my 
presumptuous visions. One so far above the 
sphere of my aspiring hopes, that, like the 
glorious sun, I only live in the consuming rays 
of her beauty, without daring to look in the 
full face of her brightness, lest I should be 
struck blind.'' 

" Why this must be a queen at least," said 
Lucia, blushing with a whispering conscious- 
ness. 

*'The queen of love and beauty," replied 
Goshawk, delighted at his happy rejomden 
They remained silent a few moments, it being 
impossible to descend from the heights of senti- 
mental twaddle to the level of ordinary matters 
without stopping to take breath by the way. 

** Tell me. Miss Lee, tell me what is love," 
said Goshawk at length, with a languishing air, 

^' I don't know," replied Lucia, blushing. 

^' Shall 1 answer for you ? " said Highfield, 
who entered at that moment. Lucia started a 
little, and Goshawk looked rather foolish. 
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^^Love is a fimtastic assemblage of the follies 
of childhood and the passions of age. A little 
scoundrel hypocrite^ who^ while rolling his 
hoop or chasing a butterfly^ disguises^ under 
the innocent sports of a boy, the most selfish 
and dishonourable intentions. He is the deity 
of professions^ disguises, affectation, and sel- 
fishness; is never satisfied unless acting in 
opposition to reason, propriety, and duty ; and 
is pictured a child, because he studies only 
his own gratification, and never keeps his pro* 
mises.'* 

Goshawk seemed not to admire this sketch, 
but, for some reason or other, he was not so 
ready with a flight as usual. Lucia took up the 
defence of the little godhead. 

^'Oh, what a monster you have made of 
him ! " said she. 

. ^' But there is another and a nobler love," 
resumed Highfield, with more enthusiasm than 
he had ever before displayed in the presence of 
his cousin, ^' there is another and a nobler love, 
the divinity of rational and virtuous man. A 
grown-up, finished being, that knows no other 
wish than the happiness of its object, that nei- 
ther lies, nor feigns, nor flatters, nor deceives ; 
that is neUher degraded by disappointment, 
nor presumptuous with success ; that, while it 
respects itself, still pays a willing homage, and 
offers at the feet of its mistress what it never 
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sacrificed to fear or favour^ to the claims of man, 
the temptations of interest^ or the tyranny of 
the passions — its own free-will and its power 
of independent action/' 

The tones of Highfield's voice were such as 
I hare sometimes^ but rarely, heard, in my pil- 
grimage through this world of jarring discords; 
they were those to give to nonsense the charm 
of music, and to precept the magic of persua- 
sion. He spoke with a manly simplicity, a 
chastened feeling, a firm and settled earnest- 
ness, which hypocrisy always overleaps, and 
aifectation only caricatures. Even childhood 
comprehends it, and the votaries of bad taste at 
otice recognise it for truth. The exertion of 
speaking, or it may be the glow of his smo- 
thered feelings, had banished for a moment his 
ashy paleness, and brought a fire into his cheek 
that added to his natural attractions. He stood 
with one arm in a sling, partly leaning against 
the mantel-piece, and there was in his whole 
appearance an evident struggle between the 
weakness of his body and the strength of his 
feelings. 

Neither Mr. Goshawk nor Lucia made any 
reply. The former was cowed by the majesty 
of honest, unaffected manhood, giving utter- 
ance to its feelings with the simple energy of 
deep conviction; the latter felt as she had 
never felt while Mr. Goshaiiic m^s pouring out 
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his sentimental flummery. She knew she was 
listening to one in earnest^ who was either de- 
scribing what he felt at the moment or was 
capable of feeling. ^^ He certainly must be in 
love with somebody. Some little red-cheeked, 
scrub-nosed, country damsel, I dare say ; " 
and she turned up her pretty Grecian nose 
at the poor girl. The perplexity of guessing 
who this somebody was occupied her some 
time, insomuch that she entirely forgot Mr. 
Goshawk's piece of poetry and his beautiful 
language. 

'^ I beg your pardon," said Highfield, '* for 
coming here to interrupt you and make speeches* 
Y'our father requested me to say he wishes to 
speak with you, cousin." 

Goshawk took his leave ; Lucia sought her 
father, and Highfield his bed \ for he was really 
much indisposed with his bruises. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Sounding without bottom. 

Mr. Lbb was a man of great courage and little 
patience. He considered the heart of a woman 
like one of his eggs, that could be boiled in a 
minute and a half; and took it for granted 
X/ucia must be deeply in love with Highfield 
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since the adventure of the fashionable bonnet. 
Accordingly he determined to sound her forth- 
with, that no time might be lost. He might as 
well have sounded the bottomless abysses of 
Lake Superior ; for the heart of a city belle in 
love is as unfathomable, if not as pure, as they. 

^^ Well, Lucia," said he, as she entered his 
library, *^ how do you feel after your fright t " 

" Oh, quite well, sir." 

"Hem — I wish I could say as much for 
Highfield. The doctor says he has some fever, 
and talks of bleeding ! — the blockhead ! — why 
didn't he do it before ? " 

'^ Bleeding ! " cried Lucia, and her heart beat 
a little ; *' I hope it will* not be necessary." 

" Hem — yes. Ah, girl, you owe much to 
that excellent young man — hey ? " 

^'I am sensible of it, sir, and feel it at the 
bottom of my heart." 

^^ Do you ? do you, my dearest girl t at the 
bottom of your heart ? " 

" Indeed I do, sir ; I shall never cease to be 
grateful, as long as I live." 

" Grateful ! — pish — pooh — gratitude ! ' ' 

" My father has often told me gratitude was 
the rarest of our feelings, and the most short- 
lived I but I shall carry mine to my grave." 

*'Ay — yes — yes; gratitude is a very good 
thing in its way; but— there are so many 
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ways of showing it. Now, how will you show 
yours — hey?'* 

^^ Why, I haven't studied my part yet,^' said 
she, smiling ; ^^ I must trust to the honest die-- 
tates of my heart, to time and circumstance, to 
show me the way." 

'^ Pshaw ! time and circumstance ! I believe 
the d ^1 is in you this morning, Lucia.'' 

*^ I believe the deuce is in you this morning, 
father," said Lucia, smiling; "for I can't 
understand you." 

^* Very well, very well ; but I want to know 
how you will go about shewing your gratitude 
— hey?" 

^^ Why, father," said Lucia, ^* if he is sad, I 
will play him merry tunes ; if he is cheerful, I 
will laugh with him ; if he is cross, I will bear 
with him. I will sympathize in his misfor- 
tunes, rejoice in his happiness, nurse liim if he 
should be sick ; if you turn him out of doors, 
as you once threatened, I will certainly let him 
in again ; and if he should ever chance to want 
(what I trust in God he never will) your favour 
and protection, I will try and be to him your 
humble representative." If Lucia meant to say 
more, she was stopped by an unaccountable 
huskiness in her throat that took away her 
breath. 

"Ah! that will do — that wUl do!" cried 
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the old gentleman^ highly delighted, ^ and so 
you will love him — hey, girl? none of your 
wishy-washy gratitude*^ love him with all 
your heart — hey ? *' 

*^ With all my heart, and as an only and be- 
loved brother.*' 

^' Brother ! did you say t — a fiddlestick ; I 
— I don't want you to love him as a brother, 
I tell you.*' 

^^ As a cousin then, sir.'* 

'^ No ; nor as a cousin, nor a second cousin, 
nor an unde, nor grandfather, nor grandmother 
either," cried Mr. Lee, in wrath, and gradually 
niising his voice tiU he came to the climax of 
a roar. 

^^ Ah ! is it so t" thought our heroine, as at 
length she began to comprehend the drift of 
thenmpatient old gentleman ; and she drew the 
impenetrable cloak of hypocrisy closely around 
her, at the same time conjuring up to her aid 
the guardian pride of female delicacy, which 
shrinks from the first avowal of love, and more 
than shrinks from owning it without the surety 
of answering love. 

''May I go, sir?" said she, after a pause ; 
'' I promised to walk out this morning with my 
aunt and JVf r. Goshawk." 

'' Confound Mr. Goshawk ! may ten thousand 
of his bad verses fly away with him to chaos 
and old night, where they came firom ! *' 
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" Well, father, then I will make an apology, 
and stay at home.'^ 

^^No; go where you please, and do what 
you please ; I shall never be able to make any 
thing of you/' 

"Nothing, dear sir, but what I am — your 
dutiful and affectionate daughter;" and she 
bowed, and left Mr. Lee to congratulate himself 
on the progress he had made. 

The reader will doubtless have observed that, 
during the whole of the foregoing dialogue, 
Lucia spoke in simple, natural language, with- 
out a single touch of azure. The reason is at 
hand. She felt what she was saying ; and true 
fe!^ling never declaims. . What it has to say, it 
says with a simple, brief directness ; as a man 
who is earnest in the race never stops to gather 
flowers by the way. 

Our heroine retired to her chamber, to think. 
A new futurity was opened before her; for, 
until this interview with her father, she never 
dreamed of his wishes or intentions in favour of 
her cousin. The truth is, her imagination was 
occupied with Goshawk. But now it was neces* 
sary to determine on some line o( conduct, in 
her future intercourse with Highfield. " A very 
convenient, proper, family match!" thought 
she ; '^ I am rich, and he poor. I have no 
doubt he is very much in love with me ; for I 
never heard of a young gentleman that was de« 
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ficient in duty and affection on such occasions !" 
And then her heart smote her with a pang for 
such a thx>ught. ^^ No, no ; I will say that for 
my cousin, I do believe he would not marry, if 
he did not love me, to gain my fortune or 
please my father. But then every body will 
say he only married me for my money ; aud the 
mortification of such a suspicion would be in- 
tolerable. I dare say this plan has been in 
agitation ever since I was born; and what a 
business kind of business ! he is to open his 
mouth, and I am to fall plump into it, like a 
great over-ripe apple, without even being shaken 
a little. No, no, my dainty cousin, that won't 
do. And besides, what will Miss Appleby and 
all the rest say, if I throw myself away on 
a man of no literary reputation ; who never 
figured in albums, or wrote verses on Passaic 
falls ; who does nothing common like an un- 
common man ; and who, I confess though he 
acts sometimes like a hero, talks just like every 
body. Ah ! " said she, sighing, " I wish my 
money-bags were in the Red Sea, aud then I 
could tell whether I was beloved for myself or 
them." This was a very foolish wish of our 
heroine ; for, notwithstanding her beauty, her 
charming temper, and her natural good-sense, 
if her money-bags had been in the Red Sea, ten 
to one her admirers would have gone there to 

VOL. III. F 
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fish for them^ instead of adoring her beauty and 
good qualities. After a vast many pros and 
cons^ Lucia determined^ in the true spirit of a 
woman with more than one admirer, to play 
them off against each other ; to put to the test 
the ardour and stability of their passion, by 
trying what the patience of mortal man is ca- 
pable of enduring. Mr. Goshawk was still para- 
mount in her imagination ; though, since the 
adventure of the ride, her feelings were some- 
what enlisted on the side of Highfield. She 
was satisfied in her own mind that the former 
was deeply enamoured of her, else, why should 
he be so eloquent on all occasions on the subject 
of hopeless affection? With regard to the 
other, she was somewhat, or rather indeed alto- 
gether, uncertain ; for Highfield had too much 
pride as well as delicacy to thrust his feelings 
in the face of the world on all occasions. " I 
will try him," thought she. " If he is only 
seeking me for my fortune, there will be no 
harm in making him a little miserable; and, if 
he really loves me for myself alone, I can 
always make him amends for his sufferings." 
She had an appointment with Mr. Goshawk for 
a walk, and was expecting him every moment, 
when the servant came in with an apology, that 
he was so indisposed as not to be able to wait 
on her. 
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" Poor man !" thought Lucia, " his mind is 
preying on his delicate frame ; the light is too 
intense for the lamp that contains it. What a 
misfortune it is to be born with too much sen- 
sibiUty!'' 



CHAPTER XII. 
In which the history is perfectly becalmed. 

Our heroine remained in a state of mind re- 
quiring motion. . She felt a sort of fidgeting 
impatience of repose^ which almost always ac- 
companies the little perplexities and uncertain- 
ties of life. She took out the silk purse to net; 
but the thought struck her that Highfield might 
,be too much elated if he saw her thus employed. 
She took up a book, and, though it was one of 
the very latest fashionable works, she actually 
yawned over the first chapter. She then, as a 
last resort, took up a new garment, which had 
just been sent home by the mantua-maker, and 
which fortunately gave a new turn to her ideas. 
The sleeves were exactly the thing. She retired 
to her mysterious boudoir, and arrayed herself 
like King Solomon in all his glory. She put on 
a pink hat, with a black velvet lining and a 
feather that swept the ground. She put on her 
white satin cloak, that hid her pretty figure aa 

p2 
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effectually as a sack; and she adorned her 
pretty ancles with spatterdashes. She arrayed 
herself with the Foulard silk; the Foulard 
damasce ; the gros des Indes ; the embroidered 
collar^ cape^ fichu^ alavielle, and fiorelle; the 
blonde gauze^ and the decoupe gauze, the 
fancy ribands, trimmings, &c. ; in short she 
made herself one of the most beautiful fancy 
articles ever imported, before she had done. 
She then looked into a full-length mirror, and 
saw that all was good ; for her hat was mighty 
to behold ; her shoulders broader than those of 
Sampson with the gates of Gaza on his back : 
and not even the African Venus herself — but 
hush my muse, nor meddle too deeply with 
mysteries unknown to the sacred nine ! 

Highfield met her just as she was going 
forth into the Aceldama, the field of blood, 
the Flanders of the new world — r- Broadway -t»- 
where more whiskered dandies have been slain 
outright by stout, broad-shouldered ladies, and 
the empire of more hearts contested, than in 
all the universe besides. He stood in speech- 
less admiration, for his cousin was really so 
beautiful that it was out of the power of milli- 
ner or mantua-maker to make her look ugly^ 

" Will you take me with you?" said he. 

Lucia felt like the ox-eyed Juno, in her 
glorious paraphernalia. 

The most unpropitious moment for ap^ 
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proaching a belle is doubtless when she is full 
dressed for Broadway. She treads on air ; she 
sees herself reflected in the mirror of her ima- 
gination at full length ; the rustling of silks 
whispers an alarum to her vanity; and the 
waving of feathers is the signal for conquering 
the world. 

"Will you take me with you?" repeated 
Highfield. 

^' How handsome and interesting he is !'' 
thought our heroine, as she looked at herself 
in the glass. " If he only had whiskers he 
would be irresistible. — I am afraid^" said 
she, " the weather is too keen for you this 
morning ; you look pale, and don't seem well ;*' 
and nature forced her voice into a tuneful 
sjrmpathy. 

Oh, I never was better in my life." 
Well, it is not my business," said she, 
again assuming the woman. " If you choose 
to risk it, His nothing to me." And the father 
of hypocrisy himself could not have put on a 
more freezing indifference. ^^ I am going to 
call on Miss Appleby; my aunt promised to 
meet me there." 

^^ I'd rather go any where else with you." 
" Oh, yes, I know you don't like literary 
people." 

" I don't like pretenders to literature." 
" Then let me go by myself," said she 
abruptly. 
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" No — I'll go, and take the mighty Goshawk 
by the beard, e*en though he were a metaphor, 
as saith our azure auiit." 

This sally made Lucia smile, and restored 
her good-humour, which indeed was never long 
away. Her anger was never chronic, and so 
much the better. An unforgiving woman is 
worse than a man that forgives every body. 
Lucia put her arm within Highfield's^ and they 
went away as gay as boblincons in a clover 
meadow. Lucia forgot for a moment her plan 
of making him jealous ; but there was a little 
imp of mischief at her elbow that soon put her 
in mind of it again. 

The gentle reader need not expect to find 
our little history a Newgate chronicle of bloody, 
remorseless crimes; or a chaotic congeries -*- 
as an azure would call it — of accidents and 
incidents, piled one upon the other with a pro- 
fusion and confusion, mocking both art and 
nature to arrange into order, propriety, or proba- 
bility. He will, we hope, take our word, when 
we assure him, upon our honour, that nothing in 
the whole art and mystery of works of imagi- 
nation is more vulgarly easy than to weave 
adventures without probability; to paint charac- 
ters without nature or consistency ; to elevate 
into astonishment by incidents entirely unex- 
pected, because there is nothing to render them 
credible ; to delineate the excesses of unbridled 
and ferocious depravity; the crimes of unquali- 
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fied wickedness ; and the daring pranks of 
lawless savages^ as little restrained by the 
behests of the law as is the author by the 
canons of taste and criticism. Such^ indeed^ is 
the utter recklessness with which the truly 
fashionable and intellectual writers and readers 
in this age of development plunge into seas of 
blood, and revel in sights and scenes that even 
the case*hardened sympathies of vulgar igno- 
rance would shrink from contemplating in real 
life; such, in short, the rage for mere excite- 
ment in die prevailing taste for literature, that 
it would give us little surprise to see a writer 
administering to this ravenous appetite, by in- 
troducing a sentimental Caliban, or a Sycorax 
dying for the love of a well dressed dandy. 
Adventures and incidents, unconnected and 
without motive, have taken place of delineations 
of the windings of the human heart, the intri- 
cacies and vagaries of passion, and the nice 
and wary caution, with which the authors of a 
better period traced every effect to its cause, 
every cause to its effects. They introduced no 
incident to excite a mere vulgar surprise, nor 
any adventure but what was a spoke in the 
wheel of the story, accelerating its progress, 
and rendering the denouement more probable. 
They delighted not in the naked, unadorned, 
unmitigated, personification of crimes. They 
found human nature a mixture of good and 
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evil; human actions springing from the like 
mixture of motives; and so they endeavoured 
to delineate them. Their design was to paint 
men^ not monsters; and such we confess at 
humble distance is ours. The enlightened 
reader must, therefore, not expect either to 
find in our story the excitement of blood, 
murder, adultery, and crime, or to detect us 
wallowing in the very mire of sentimental sen- 
suality. Such feasts as these are not, we con- 
fess, to our taste ; and what we do not relish 
.ourselves we disdain to palm upon others, 
even though it might peradventure be for our 
temporary advantage. We close these-remarks, 
by cautioning the reader against believing for a 
single instant that they have the most remote 
reference to the excellent Sir Walter, whose 
genius is almost sufficient to atone for the 
crying offences of a thousand bad imitators. 



CHAPTER Xni. 
More azure. 

HiGHPiELD and our heroine dropped in upon 
the whole azure coterie at Miss Appleby's, 
with the exception of Mr. Fitzgiles Goshawk, 
whose absence afforded an excellent subject for 
declamation; especially when Lucia informed 
the company that he was indisposed. 
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'^ Poor fellow! his sensibilities will be the 
death of him at last^^' cried Miss Appleby. 

" Unfortunate youth!" said Miss Overend ; 
^^ his wretchedness is mysteriously affecting; 
by the by, can any body tell what makes him 
so unhappy?'' 

" I dare say he is suffering the pangs of 
disappointment," said Puddingham. 

^^ Disappointment ! in what ? " said she 
briskly. 

" Oh, why you know genius is always 
hoping impossible things, and chasing the 
rainbows of imagination — ever anticipating 
imreal joys, and reaping real sorrows. I knew 
a man of genius once, a great poet, who pined 
himself into a decline, because he could not get 
his whiskers to grow." 

^^ La ! " said Miss Overend, " I dare say 
that is the cause of Mr. Goshawk's inter- 
esting melancholy; you know he has no 
whiskers." 

" I dare say," quoth Paddleford, a sighing, 
whining, cork-hearted pretender to sentimental 
roueism ; " I dare say the poor fellow is in 
love with a married woman." 

" Has he been to Italy ? " said Miss Over- 
end ; ^^ if he has, I could almost swear he had 
fallen in love with a beautiful nun he saw 
through the grates of a convent." 

F 5 
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" I shouldnH be surprised," isaid Mrs. Coates^ 
" if he had committed murder/' 

^' Murder \" screamed the other ladies. 

** I mean an innocent, disinterested, senti- 
mental murder, committed in a moment of 
irrigation, without any intention — what do 
you think, nephew? " 

^^ I rather think it must be the whiskers, as 
my friend Puddingham suggested. I feel 
myself in the same predicament, and am senti- 
mentally dead for want of a muzzle a la mode 
de bison." 

Lucia privately resolved that Master High- 
field should pay for making sport of the 
hallowed and mysterious sorrows of Mr. Gos- 
b$iwk. She knew, or thought she knew, their 
origin ; and to have the perplexities of pining, 
speechless, inexpressible, passion associated 
with a bison's whiskers ! It was too bad ; 
and her cousin should pay for it dearly, if he 
possessed the least spark of feeling. Highfield 
took his leave soon after, excusing himself on 
the score of some business. But the truth was, 
he Mi himself somewhat indisposed. 

" Well, Lucia,'* said Miss Appleby, ^' I 
suppose you had a delightfully affecting inter- 
view with jour cousin, after the affair. What 
did he say t" 

^^ Nothing,'' said Lucia. 
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" Nothing ! what a stupid man ! Why Mr. 
Goshawk talked of his excruciating feeling^ on 
the occasion a whole hour, till he brought tears 
into my eyes. Oh, such a beautiful flow of 
language, such powerful delineations of pas- 
sion ! I wish you had heard him." 

'* Mr. Highfleld is a very common-place 
man,*' said Puddingham, pompously. " You 
might stand with him under a gateway a whole 
day in a shower, without hearing him say any 
thing remarkable."' 

^^ What is a chance act of gallautry and 
presence of mind, compared with the genius 
that immortalizes it in words that burn and 
tiioughts that freeze f For my part, give me 
the man that talks eloquently," said Mr. 
Paddleford. 

" Yes,'' said Miss Overend ; " mere phy- 
sical cdurage and animal strength may do 
great things ; but to say great things requires 
the aid of a lofty, inaccessible genius, which 
nine times in ten is so immersed in its own 
sublime chrysalis, that it can't get out in 
time to do any thing in a case of emer- 
gency." 

" To be sure," said Mrs. Coates ; " a great 
action is often frustificated by a splendid 
chaotic congeries of intellectual vapours, that 
produce a deflection of the mind from the 
object before it." 
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Lucia^ though a little affronted with High- 
field^ was too generous to suffer him to be un- 
dervalued in this manner, especially in his 
absence. 

*^ And so, my good friends," said she, *^ you 
would persuade me that I am more indebted to 
Mr. Goshawk for his elegant description of my 
danger, than to my cousin, who rescued me 
from it. I might have been in my grave by 
this timCj but for my cousin." 

" But then what a beautiful elegy Mr. Gos- 
hawk would have written, my dear. You 
would have been immortalized. Only think of 
that ! " said Miss Appleby. 

'^ Yes," replied Mrs. Coates ; ^' what is the 
trumpery pain of anneeheelation to the eternal 
immortality of living in immortal verse — of 
floating down upon the stream of oblivion, into 
the regions of never-dying brightness ! " Mrs. 
Coates waxed more azure every day. 

^* My dear aunt," cried Lucia, interrupting 
the good lady, who was losing herself in a 
Dismal Swamp of meteors, as she called them; 
" my dear aunt, I am aware of the superiority 
of words over deeds, in an age of development 
like the present, and that he who performs a 
great action is but an instrument in the hands 
of the man of genius, who celebrates it in never- 
dying verse. I know, too, that it is mere 
selfishness on our part to feel grateful for an 
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action done in our own behalf, instinctiyely per- 
haps^ and without one single good feeling on the 
part of him who performs it } but still there is 
something in the gift of life that seems to de- 
serve at least our gratitude." This was the most 
azure speech our heroine had made since her 
^ accident. 

" The gift of life ! *' cried Paddleford ; " what 
is life that we should be grateful for it ! A 
scene of disappointment without hope, and hope 
without disappointment ; a chapter whose be- 
ginning is tears, whose last verse is written in 
blood; a mirror, which presents to us every 
day a new wretch in the same person ; a spec- 
tral shadow, ever changing, yet still the same; 
a long lane, whose windings end where they 
began, and begin where they end; a rope 
twisted with our heart-strings, embalmed with 
our tears, and having at one end a slipping 
noose, with which all mankind are at last 
tucked up ! '' 

*^ Oh ! " groaned the whole azure coterie, 
horror-stricken at this soul-harrowuig picture. 

" What language ! " 

"What sentiment'/' 

« What feeling ! " 

" What soul-subjewing retrospections ! " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Coates. '* What a happy devil- 
opment of mind ! " 

Lucia was overawed and silenced by the elo- 
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quence of Paddleford^ and the suffrages of all 
the company. She became doubtful, to say 
the least, as to the propnety of feeling grati* 
tude for such a worthless gift as that of life, 
and relapsed into a decided preference of the 
gift of speech over the capacity for action. 
She looked on the great Paddleford as a most 
sublime mortal; for such indeed is the intrinsic 
dignity of that courage which defies death }n a 
good cause, that even the affectation of con- 
tempt of life imposes a feeling of respect upon 
the inexperienced. Lucia never dreamed that 
Paddleford came near breaking his neck a few 
nights before, by jumping out of a second story 
window on a false alarm of fire ; or that, while 
he affected a contempt for life, he never met a 
funeral or heard a bell tolling, without a fit of 
the blue devils. 

*^ What a beautiful dress you 've got ! " said 
Miss Overend to Lucia. 

The sublime contempt of this life now sud- 
denly gave place to an admiration of the things 
of this life. The whole party gathered round 
our heroine ; and " Where did you gtt this ? " 
and ^^ La ! how cheap ! " and dissertations on 
the relative excellence of gros de Naples, gros 
des Indes, Cotepaly, Foulard damasce, and pal- 
merienne^ gradually restored them to a proper 
feeling of resignation to the evils of this world. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A visit and its consequences. 

When Lucia came home, she found Highfield 
had been obliged to lie down; and learned from 
Mr. Lee, that the doctor was under great ap- 
prehension that he had received some serious 
injury internally, from the violence of his exer- 
tions or the kicks of the horse in the adventure 
of the ride. 

^'I am sorry to hear it," said our heroine, 
and her heart echoed the sentiment. 

The old gentleman was of that order of 
human beings whom sorrow always makes 
angry and fretful, instead of gentle and sub- 
missive. He had a most confirmed and obsti- 
nate impatience of grief. He was angry with 
Highfield for being sick ; he was angry with 
the doctor for not having foreseen that he would 
be sick ; and he was enraged with Mr. Fairwea- 
ther, first, because he made light of the matter, 
and then, to please his friend, hinted about a 
rapid decline. Now, he could not scold High- 
field for being sick ; nor the doctor, for he was 
absent ; nor Mr. Fairweather, because he waa 
not present : so he set to work, and scolded 
Lucia. Nine times out of ten we are not angry 
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at the thing we pretend to be ; we attack the 
substance under covert of the shadow. 

'^ Oh yes ! '* said he, in reply to Lucia's gentle 
yet sincere expression of sorrow, ^' Oh yes ! 
you are very sorry, I dare say. You take him 
into a cold north-east wind; you drag him 
about to milliners '-shops, from one end of the 
town to the other; and then you are very 
sorry he is sick, when you yourself have made ^ 
him so.'' 

** Dear father, how cross you are to day ! I 
am sure I did not take him out. I wanted him 
to stay at home ; but he said he was perfectly ' 
well, and would go with me. I am sure I 
could n't help his going." 

^* Not help his going ! " 

" No, sir ; how could I ? " 

f« Why you might have knocked the puppy 
down." 

Lucia made it a point never to laugh at her 
father ; but it must be owned he sometimes put 
her to hard trials. 

'^^ If my father had taught me to box, instead 
of play the piano, I might have made the at- 
tempt," said she, smiling. 

" Very well, very well ; you have made him 
sick ; now try if you can't cure him. Go and 
make him some barley-broth." 

^* I ? why, my dear father, I don 't know how 
to make barley-broth." 
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" Well then, go and make him some caudle." 

Lucia had never heard of caudle, except in 
association with certain matters, and blushed 
like a rose. 

^^ But I don't know how to make caudle, any 
more than barley-broth/' 

** Ay, yes ; women know nothing worth 
knowing, now-a-days. They can dance, and 
play the harp, and criticise books, and talk 
about what they don't understand ; but if you 
want them to do a little thing for the comfort 
of a man's life, or the assuaging of his pains, 
oh ! then it is, my dear sir, 1 don't know how 
to do it. I wish I had sent you to a pastry- 
cook's, instead of a boarding-school. I dare 
say, if it was Mr. Goshawk, you could talk 
him well directly. Go in then, and talk to your 
cousin a little." 

" My dear sir, you know " and she 

stopped short, in a flutter. 

" What, you won't go and see the youth who 
is lying perhaps on his death-bed of wounds 
received in your service?" 

" The customs of society, sir " 

" Ah, the customs of society — there is ano- 
ther wooden god to bow down to ! You can 
twine your arms in a waltz with some bewhis- 
kered foreign puppy ; you can go to a masque- 
rade, or mix in midnight revels with a thou- 
sand promiscuous sweepings of the universe. 
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and yet — oh, the customs of the wOrlA ; they 
make it a crime to visit the sick in their me- 
lancholy chambers, and pronounce it ungenteel 
to know how to administer relief to their suf- 
ferings !" 

'^ Dear father, I would do any thing for the 
relief of my cousin ; but " 



a 



Oh, ay — any thing. You can't do what 
the customs of society permit, and you won't 
do what they do not sanction. And yet it is 
but the other day you made such a fine speech : 
^ If he is sad, I will play him merry tunes ; I 
will sympathize in his sorrows, and rejoice iri 
his happiness ; I will nurse him when he is 
sick; and if, as you once threatened, you 
should turn him out of doors, I will certainly 
let him in again.''' And the old gentleman 
caricatured her tone and manner most unmer- 
cifully. " You know every thing but what you 
ought to know," said he reproachingly. 

^' There is at least one thing I do know," re- 
plied the daughter ; ^^ that it is my duty to 
obey the wishes of my father, when no positive 
duty forbids it. I will go with you, sir." And 
together they went into the sick man's room. 

Mj' friend, Mr. Lee — for there once lived 
such a man, and he was my friend — my friend, 
Mr. Lee, knew no more how to manage a love 
aifair than his daughter did of the manufacture 
ing of caudle. Had the romance of Highfield 
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and Lucia been in the best possible progress^ 
he would have gone nigh to throw it back a 
hubdred years, llie old gentleman had yet 
to learn, that to make a woman . do a thing 
against her will is like shoving a boat against 
a str^ig current } she will move a foot or two 
slowly while the impulse lasts, and come back, 
like a race-horse, a hundred yards beyond the 
starting-pole. And yet he ought to have knowii 
it ; for his wife had verified its truth often 
enough to impress it on his memory. 

Lucia entered the chamber of the invalid, 
somewhat against her will, and consequently but 
little disposed to sympathize with him: Indeed 
she felt extremely awkward; and this was ano* 
ther reason why she was not in the best pos- 
sible humour. Not that she wanted a proper 
feeling of the benefit conferred by her cousin, 
but the truth is, the indiscreet disclosure the 
old gentleman had made of his intentions 
caused her to shrink from an act, which might 
be considered as amounting to a sanction of his 
wishes on her part. Add to this, I believe if 
the truth were known, she felt some little ap- 
prehension that Mr. Goshawk might not ap- 
prove of the procedure. 

The conduct of Highfield contributed to ren- 
der ker still more ungracious. He was no 
knight-errant, yet the sight of our heroine on 
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this occasion threw him into something of a 
paroxysm^ not unworthy of Amadis de Gaul. 
He ascribed the visit in the first place to her 
own free will, and augured the most favourable 
results from the sympathy which a sight of his 
weakness would create. He was wrong in both 
cases, for in love matters the imagination is 
every thing, and seeing is not believing. But 
his great error was in discovering so much gra- 
titude for the visit, that Lucia became alarmed 
at her own condescension, and determined to 
retrieve her error by behaving as ungraciously 
as her conscience would permit. In pursuance 
of this truly womanly resolution, she conducted 
herself with a most admirable indifference, in- 
somuch that the good gentleman her father^ 
who had hardly patience to wait the boiling of 
an egg, became exceedingly restive. He gave 
his daughter divers significant looks ; favoured 
her with abundance of frowns ; and held up his 
finger from time to time so emphatically, that 
Highfield soon comprehended the whole affair. 
He perceived that Lucia had come unwillingly, 
and from that moment felt nothing but morti- 
fication at her having come at all. The whole 
affair ended in making Lucia dissatisfied with 
herself ; Highfield worse than before ; and Mr. 
Lightfoot Lee most intolerably angry. So much 
for obliging a young lady to do what she has 
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no inclination for. Our heroine^ having paid 
a short visits retired, leaving the uncle and 
nephew together. 

The old gentleman sat with his nether lip 
petulantly protruded over the upper one ; his 
eyebrows raised, and his forehead wrinkled. 
The young man reclined on his bed supported 
by pillows. 

" My dear uncle/' said he, ** why did you 
bring my cousin here against her will V 

'^ 'Sblood, sir V cried the other in a fury, ^'I 
suppose you mean to cut my throat for trying 
to do*you a favour." 

^* I am sensible of your kindness, but, my 
dear sir, you don't go the right way to work to 



serve me." 



*^ O no, not I truly ; I am an old blockhead; 
I am always in the wrong ; I do nothing but 
mischief, and merit nothing but reproaches and 
ingratitude ! " 

" Ah ! sir, if you only knew my heart ! " 
" Plague on your heart, I don't believe you 
have any, with your infernal coolness and pa- 
tience. When I fell in love, I mounted my 
horse, rode one night forty miles to visit your 
aunt $ came to an understanding the very first 
visit ; and went home irrevocably engaged. I 
hate suspense ; I always did hate it and always 
sh^U. But you, sir— ^ damme, you, sir! you 
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and Lucia will make a hard frost between you. 
She is all affectation^ and you all patience. A 
patient lover — pooh \" 

^^ But, my dear sir, why don't you let matters 
take their course, as you promised f 

^^ O certainly, sir, certainly — wait patiently, 
until I see my daughter run away with Mr. 
Fitzgiles Goshawk, because he has such a flow 
of words, and uses such beautiful language; 
or till I die of old age, and Lucia becomes a 
pedantic old maid. I dare say if I only have 
patience and live till I am four-score and up- 
wards, I may have the particular satisfaction of 
peeing either the world or your love affair come 
to an end.'* 

^^ But, my dear uncle " 

*^ Yes, yes — I am an old blockhead, that's 
certain. 'Tis true I was educated at the uni- 
versity ; I travelled over half Europe ; I have 
been a justice of the peace; a common council- 
man; secretary to a literary society ; judge of 
a race-course ; and chairman of a committee 
in congress. I am not quite threescore, to be 
sure ; but I have had some little experience ; 
know a B frx)m a bulFs foot, and a hawk from a 
handsaw. But I am an old blockhead for all 
that, and must go to school to a conceited 
graduate from a country college, and a sage 
young lady just from the boarding-school; yes. 
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yes^ yes — '* and the good gentJeman walked 
about the room with his head down and hands 
behind him. 

" Oh, sir, I entreat you to spare me." 

*^ I wonder," continued Mr. Lee, commun- 
ing with himself, *' I wonder how people ma- 
naged to live sixty years ago. No steam-^boats, 
nor spinning-jennies, nor railroads, nor canals, 
nor anthracite coal, nor houses of refuge, nor 
societies for making the world perfect in every 
thing, nor silver forks, nor self-sharpenii^ pen- 
cils, nor metallic corn-cutters, nor japan black- 
ing, nor gros de Naples, nor gros des Indes, nor 
Cotepaly, nor any of the indispensable requi- 
sites to a comfortable existence. What a set 
of miserable sinners they must have been ! I 
don't wonder for my part that children govern 
their parents ; the young the old ; seeing the 
world is so much wiser, better, and happier, 
than it was sixty years ago." Thus the good 
gentleman ran on, as was his custom, until he 
finally lost sight of his subject, and cooled in 
the pursuit. 

' *^ Well, my dear uncle, if you won't listen to 
me 

"But I will listen; who told you, sir, I 
would 'nt listen — I suppose you want me to do 
nothing else — hey t " 

" I wanted to tell you, sir, that I see plainly 
myself and my concerns are destined to give 
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you great and I fear unavailing trouble, and 
have come to a resolution " 

*^ Well, sir, and what is it? " 

'^ I intend, as soon as I am well enough, to 
leave you, my dear uncle." 

"Well, sir '' 

*^ I have been too long a dependent on your 
kindness, and I cannot but perceive my re- 
maining here will be a source of contention 
between you and my cousin. I fear I shall 
never be able to touch her heart, and, without 
the free, uninfluenced gift of her affections, I 
would not receive her as my wife, were she 
descended from heaven and with aa angel's 
dower.*' 

*^ Well, sir,'' said Mr. Lee, in breathless im- 
patience and anger. 

^^ I have little more to say, uncle. When I 
am well enough, I will endeavour to do justice 
to my feelings of gratitude for all that I owe 
you." 

*' And so — and so, sir, you mean to leave 
me, now that you have got out of the egg-shelly 
and can walk alone. If you do, by all that is 
sacred, I'll disinherit you." 

^^ I have no claim to j'^our inheritance, sir. I 
would consent to share it with my cousin, did 
her heart go with your bounty; but I will starve 
sooner than rob her of a shilling." 

** Will nothing move you to stay with me till 
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I am deadf said Mr. Lee^ overpowered by 
his feelings. 

*' One thing, and one only, sir — I will re- 
main with you and be to you as a son, if you 
will promise on your honour, that my cousin 
shall neither be worried, nor urged, nor entreated 
in any way against her inclinations ; and that 
I myself may be leffc to the direction of my 
own sense of honour and propriety in this 
business. To make my cousin uneasy is not 
the way to win her heart, and, even if it were, 
it is not the mode to which I would descend. 

"Well then, I do promise — I pledge my 
word, that you shall do as you please in this 
affidr, and that Lucia shall have her own way 
in every thing but in marrying that puppy sen* 
timental, master Fitzgiles Goshawk." 

'^ And I pledge myself that, living or dying, 
so far as my actions are concerned, you shall 
never have reason to repent of yoxur kindness 
to me." 

Here the conversation ended. Mr. Lee re- 
tired, and Highfield stretched himself on his 
bed, overcome with weakness and perplexity of 
heart. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Mutual mistakes and deceptions. Mr. Lee meditates a most 

daring exploit. 

The exertions and emotions of Highfield, en- 
countering with his pains and weakness of 
body, in the preceding conversation^ broi^ht 
on a dangerous fever, which confined him seve- 
ral weeks. During this period Lucia entirely 
intermitted her intercourse with the azure co- 
terie, and saw. Mr. Goshawk but once, when 
he came with a long beard, dishevelled locks, 
neglected costume, and various other insignia 
of a despairing lover. He talked of himself, 
his depression of mind, his distress at the dan- 
ger in which he saw her at the time her horse 
was rearing and plunging. But Lucia just now 
was deeply touched with the danger of High- 
field, and remembered.that, while Goshawk had 
only felt, the other was suffering for his exer- 
tions to preserve her life. True feeling and real 
sorrows open our eyes to the fuU detection of 
those that are the spurious product of ennui 
or affectation, and enable us to see distinctly 
into the hypocrisy of others' hearts, by put- 
ting them to the test of a comparison with 
our own. What Lucia felt now satisfied her 
that her former feelings were rather reflected 
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from the society to which she was accustomed, 
and the false colouring in which their false 
sentim^it was enveloped^ than from her own 
heart. The subjection of her excellent under- 
standing to a long habit of associating with 
caricatures of literary taste, and mawkish imi- 
tations of genius and sensibility, was gradually 
undermined by an estrangement of some weeks, 
and a communion with those who felt as nature 
dictated, and expressed their feelings in the lan- 
guage of truth. 

In addition to this, we hold it to be utterly 
impossible for any woman, that ever claimed 
descent from simple, tender-hearted mother 
Eve, to behold a man suffering pain and sick- 
ness without feeling that sympathy, which 
renders woman, savage and civilized, wherever 
and in whatever circumstances she may be 
found, the assuager of sorrows, the nurse of 
calamity, the angel spirit that watches over 
the dying and the dead. If, perchance, it hap- 
pens that this heaven-descended sympathy 
with suffering is coupled with a feeling of 
gratitude for some great benefit, and a consci- 
ousness that their suffering is in consequence 
of exertions made in her behalf, we confess 
we' can hardly believe it possible that this na- 
tural tenderness of heart, and this feeling of 
gratitude, should not in the end combine to 
produce a still stronger sentiment, more espe- 

62 
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cially in favour of a young, handsome^ and 
amiable man. We should, for these reasons, 
be inclined to discard our heroine entirely and 
for ever from our good graces, had not the 
present crisis of affairs awakened her better 
self, and recalled her in some degree to the 
destiny for which nature had intended her. 

It was more than four weeks before High- 
field was decidedly convalescent. During this 
period he had endured much, and nature occa- 
sionally took refuge in that blessed delirium 
which, however painful to the observer, is a 
heaven of oblivion to the weary sufferer. It 
was at these times, when he knew nobody, and 
could interpret nothing which he saw or heard, 
that the pride and delicacy of Lucia would yield 
to the impulses of her heart, and she would 
watch for hours at his bedside, moisten his 
parched lips, smooth- his pillow, dispose his 
. aching head in easy postures, and once, only 
once, she kissed his damp, cold forehead. There 
was nothing violent in his delirium ; his wan- 
derings were low and disjointed murmurs, con- 
nected, as far as they could be understood, with 
the recollections of his cousin. Sometimes he 
would pause, and fix his unsteady wandering 
eyes upon her, as if some remote consciousness 
crossed his mind ; but it was only a momentary 
effort of memory, and died away in the wild 
wanderings of a diseased imagination. 
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The crisis of the fever passed over, leaving 
Highfield a wreck, just without the gates of 
death. But youth and a good constitution at 
length triumphed, and he became convalescent. 
As he recovered possession of his reason, Lucia 
discontinued her watchings, and confined herself 
within the limits of ordinary attentions. High- 
field sometimes thought of a confused dream, a 
vision of a distempered mind, representing an 
angel hanging over his couch and administering 
to his wants; but the impression gradually 
passed away, and he remained ignorant of the 
truth until long afterwards. Mr. Lee had been 
in a passion during the whole period of High- 
field's danger, and the doctor had no peace day 
or night. If he talked about bleeding or a warm 
bath, Mr. Lee called him a Sangrado ; if he 
suggested any of the ordinary remedies, he was 
an empiric, and if he thought of any experiment, 
he was a quack. In short, the poor man led a 
terrible life, until his patient got better, when 
the old gentleman grew into vast good-humour, 
and nothing could equal his conviction of the 
doctor's skill. Juba indeed insisted, that he 
himself had a principal hand in the cure, by 
concocting an African Obi of the most sovereign 
virtue ; but his master only called him an old 
blockhead, and sent him about his business ; 
whereupon old Ebony went his way, muttering 
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something that sounded somewhat like ^ calling 
massa out/ 

It was now the beginning of June, when the 
infamous easterly winds, that spoil the genial 
breath of spring with chilling vapours, generally 
give place to the southern airs of summer. 
Lucia and Highfield had resumed their inter* 
course, but with no great appearance of cordi- 
ality. Highfield remained ignorant of the cares 
she had lavished and the tears she had shed 
while he was unconscious of every thing, and 
Lucia, fearful that he might possibly know it, 
shrunk with a timid consciousness from all 
appearance or indication of that deep feeling 
which late events had wakened in her bosom. 
He resolved, in the recesses of his mind, to re-t 
frain in future from every attention to his 
cousin, but such as their relationship demanded, 
and she secretly determined to hide the strong 
preference she now felt under the impenetrable 
mask of cool indi£Eerence. I will not, said 
Highfield mentally, I will not appeal to her 
gratitude or pity, for what her love denies ; and 
I, thought Lucia, scorn to repay with love a 
debt of gratitude to one who seems to think 
that alone sufficient. Neither of them suspected 
the other's feelings, and pride stepped in to 
complete their blindness. 

The consequence was, that finding each 
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other^s society mutually irksome and unsatis- 
factory^ they avoided all intercourse but such 
as was indispensable. Highfidd sought every 
opportunity of being from home ; and Lucia 
was more than ever in the company of Mr. 
Goshawk, who became every day more miser- 
able and incomprehensible. He talked of 
smothered feelings in a voice of thunder, and 
sighed with such emphasis, that he on one 
occasion dislodged a geranium pot from a front 
window, and came very near breaking the head 
of a little chimney-sweep who was sunning 
himself below. But Lucia, though she encou- 
raged his affectations, from a mysterious, inde- 
finite desire to be revenged on Highfield for she 
knew not what, began to sicken a litde at his 
superlative azure. Of late she had become too 
well acquainted with the substance of feeling 
and passion to be deluded by the shadow, and 
sometimes, amid the depression of her mind, 
she felt agreat inclination to laugh at the mighty 
Goshawk and his mighty verbosity. This 
heartless intimacy contributed still more to 
estrange Highfield from home and her society ; 
for, unacquainted as he was with her real feel- 
ings, he believed in his heart that his cousin 
had a decided prepossession for the empty sen- 
timentalist. He had never altogether recovered 
his strength or his colour ; there was a pale- 
ness in his face, a lassitude about his frame, 
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and a slow languor of motion^ which gave to 
his appearance a touching interest ; and Lucia^ 
as she sometimes watched him without being 
seen^ felt the tears on her eyelashes^ as she 
noticed the wreck of his youth^ and recalled to 
mind to what it was owing. Thus matters 
remained; Highfield was only waiting the 
return of his strength^ to make a final effort to 
disengage himself from the family and pursue 
his fortune; Goshawk was daily meditating 
whether he should sell the old gentleman's 
lands and buy stock when he married Lucia 
and succeeded to the estate ; and Lucia was 
daily losing her vivacity in the desperate at- 
tempt to be gay. 

But what became of Mr. Lightfoot Lee all 
this while? The old gentleman was in the 
finest quandary imaginable. He grew so im- 
patient that there was no living with him^ and 
quarrelled with Juba forty times a day. There 
was nobody else he could quarrel with. Mrs. 
Coates had gone to pay a visit to Hold Hing- 
land, and renew her acquaintance with Sir 
Richard Gammon and Sir Cloudesley Shovel; 
Mr. Fairweather had gone to see the Grand 
Canal ; and to Highfield he was bound by a 
solemn promise not to say any thing on the 
subject nearest his heart. Never was man so 
encumbered to the very throat with vexations, 
that almost choked him for want of a vent ; 
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notwithfitanding he had a most ingenious way of 
^ letting off a little high steam now and then. If 
he happened to encounter a beggar-woman at 
the door, he sent her about her business, with 
a most edifying lecture on idleness, unthrifty and 
intemperance ; if a dog came in his way, he 
was pretty sure of a kick ; if a door interposed, 
it might fairly calculate upon a slam ; and if 
the weather was any way deserving of reproof, 
it might not hope to escape a philippic. Un- 
fortunately for Mr. Lee, he had no wife, to 
become the residuary legatee of his splenetic 
humours ; but then he made himself amends 
by falling upon the corporation, for suffering 
the swine to follow their instinct of wallowing 
in the mud, and for furnishing mud for them to 
wallow in ; for not taking up the beggars, and 
for taking up so much time in passing laws 
instead of seeing to the execution of those 
already passed ; for allowing the little boys to 
fly kites in the street ; for spending money in 
monuments and canal celebrations, and for 
every thing that ever occurred to the imagina- 
tion of a worthy old gentleman, who made 
amends for his mouth being shut on one subject 
by declaiming upon a thousand others, a1)out 
which he did not care a fig. 

He could not help seeing that his favourite 
projects was in a most backsliding condition, 

65 
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and that every day Lucia was lesfl with High- 
field and more with Goshawk. Whereupon he 
gathered himself together^ and utteir^d a tre* 
mendous libel upon literary pretenders, rhyming 
fops, empty declaimers, and sentimental pup- 
pies. Nay, he spared not the azufes themselves, 
but pronounced their condemnation in words of 
such horrible atrocity, that I will not dare the 
responsibility even of putting them on record. 
I will not deny, however, that in the midst of 
his blasphemies he said some things carrying 
with them a remote affinity with common 
sense. He affirmed that there was among the 
women of the present fashionable world a 
hollow affectation of literature ; an admiration 
of affected sentiment and overstrained hyper- 
bole; that they placed too little value on 
morals, and too much on manners : that an 
amiable disposition, together with all the quali- 
ties essential to honourable action, were held 
in little consideration, while they paid l^eir 
court to the most diminutive dwarf of a genius, 
and listened with exclusive delight to frothy 
declamations, the product of empty heads and 
hollow hearts, alike devoid of manly firmness 
and the capacity to be useful in any honourable 
rank or situation. He reproached them in his 
heart with being the dupes of false sentiment 
and affected sorrow ; and finally concluded his 
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blasphemies by giving it as his settled opinion, 
that the present system of female education 
was admirably calculated to make daughters 
extravagant, wives ridiculous, and mothers, 
incapable of fulfilling their duties. But I 
entreat my female readers to recollect, that all 
this wa^ soliloquized in a passion by;an elderly 
gentleman, born long before the invention of 
steam-engines and spinning-jennies^ and that I 
only place it on record for the purpose of 
showing what a prodigious ^^development of 
mind^' has taken place in the world since Mr. 
Lee received his early impressions. 

The good gentleman sat himself down in his 
library, and fell into a deep contemplation on 
the course proper to be pursued in this per- 
plexing state of his domestic affairs; which 
lasted at least half an hour. At length, he 
started up with almost youthful alacrity, and 
rung the bell. In due time, that is, in no very 
great haste, king Jnba made his appearance. 

" Juba," said Mr. Lee, " bring out my best 
blue coat, buff waistcoat, and snuff-c(^ured 
breeches. I am going to dress.'* 

^^ No time yet, massa, to dress for dinner,'" 
said Juba. 

*^ I tell you, bring out my best suit, you ob- 
stinate old snowball— p- 1 am going to pay a 
visit to a lady." 

"A lady, sir, massa \" 
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^*' Ay, a lady ; is there any thing to grin at 
in my visiting a lady, you blockhead t " 

^' Juba," quoth Mr. Lee, while dressing him- 
self, ^^ Juba, how old am I ? '' 

'^ Massa fifty-eight last grass.*^ 

^^ No such thing, sir, Tm just fifty-five, ^not 
a day older. How should you know any thing 
about it f '' 

"Why, I only saw massa de berry day 
he bom — dat was — - ay, let me see, was twenty- 
second day of '' 

'^Hold your peace^ sir; you've lost your 
memory, as well as all the five senses^ I 
believe.'* 

^' Well, well, no great matter if massa two, 
tree year older or younger — all de same a 
hundred years hence.'' 

*^ But it is matter, I tell you, sir — I'm going 
to be married." 

^^ Married ! " echoed Juba, his white eyes 
almost starting out of his ebony head — " mar- 
ried ! " He saw at a glance that such a resolu- 
tion would be fatal to his supremacy. 

^^ Ay, married ; is there any thing so extra- 
ordinary in that t " 

" But what Miss Lucy say to dat, massa? " 

*^ I mean to disinherit her." 

Juba's eyes opened wider than ever, and he 
thought to himself the debil was in his massa. 

" What young massa Highfield say to dat V 
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^'I don't care what he says; I mean to 
disinherit him too/^ 

"Whew! whew'/' was the reply of old 
Ebony. ^^ Massa tell me what lady he hab in 
he eye t *' 

*^ Miss Appleby." 

** Miss Applepie too young for old massa/' 

Juba had been long accustomed to caU Mr. 
Lee '^ old massa" without giving any offence, 
but now the phrase was taken in high dud- 
geon. 

^^ Old master ! you blockhead, who gave you 
the liberty of calling me old ? Tm only fifty- 
five, and Miss Appleby is twenty-two ; tiie dif- 
ference is not so great." 

"Yes, but when Miss Applepie fifty- five, 
where old massa be den f " quoth Juba. 

This was a home question. Mr. Lee dis- 
missed Juba, and sat down to calculate where 
he should be when Miss Appleby attained the 
age of fifty-five. The result was altogether un- 
satisfactory. He again rung for Juba, and 
directed him to put up his best suit again. 

** I have put off my visit till to-morrow." 

'^ Massa better put him off tUl doomday," 
quoth Juba to himself, and so massa did. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Our hero determineB on a voyage. 

There never was a man^ or woman either^ that 
found such difficulty in keeping silence on what 
was uppermost in their hearts as Mr. Lee, or 
who had more ingenious ways of giving side- 
hits, and uttering wicked inuendoes. He never 
on any occasion missed an opportunity of 
launching out against addle-pated rhymesters ; 
boys that thought themselves wiser than their 
betters ; and girls who talked sentiment and 
forgot their duty. If Goshawk uttered a word 
of azure, he cried ^^ Pish,!", if Lucia talked sen- 
timent, he ejaculated some other epithet of 
mortal . contempt ; and if Highfield said any 
thing about honour or independence, he called 
him a puppy. 

In the mean time matters were growing 
worse and worse every day* Goshawk ventured 
to hint pretty distinc1;ly the nature and object 
of his mysterious sorrows ; Lucia treated her 
cousin with increasing coolness; and Highfield 
looked paler and paler. Unable to bear his situa- 
tion any longer, he one morning — it was the 
day after Lucia had given the watch-chain, she 
had promised him, to Goshawk, before his very 
eyes — he one morning took the opportunity of 
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being left alone ivith his uncle^ to annonnce to 
him that, being now sufficiently recovered from 
his indisposition, it was his intention to visit 
his relatives in the south, and spend some time 
with them. ** Perhaps, indeed, I may not re- 
turn at all,'' said he. 

Mr. Lee was struck dumb for a moment; bat^ 
whenever this happens to people, it is pretty 
certain they will make themselves ample amends 
for their silence, as soon after as possible. 

^^Not come back at alll'' at length roared 
the old gentleman ; " did you say that, boy t" 

"I did, sir," said Highfield, firmly; "my 
situation here is becoming intolerable. I am 
harassed with anxieties; depressed by a sense of 
degrading dependence ; and cut to the very soul 
by perceiving every day new reasons to believe 
my cousin knows and despises my presumption.'' 

" May I speak?" cried Mr. Lee, gasping for 
breath. 

" Hear me out first, my dear and honoured 
sir," said the other. " When you first proposed 
this union to me, I considered the subject deep- 
ly. I reflected that, though poor and dependent 
on your bounty, still, next to your daughter, I 
was your nearest relative ; my cousin was rich 
enough to make it immaterial that I was poor; 
she was lovely, amiable, and intelligent, such a 
being as, when held up to the hopes and wishes 
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of youth, could not but prove irresistible* I 
therefore consented to try my chance for this 
glorious prize by every means becoming a man 
of spirit and honour, placed in such a delicate 
situation. You see the result, sir. Lucia not 
only feels indifferent to me, but there is every 
appearance that she prefers another. I am too 
poor and too proud to persecute or see her per- 
secuted; and, let me add, too much attached 
to my cousin to remain and see her united to 
another man. It is therefore my settled de- 
termination, to leave you the day after to-mor- 
row. My passage is taken.'' 

Mr. Lee was struck dumb again ; but the fit 
did not last long. 

^^ May I speak now? do you release me from 
my promise? '' cried he, his eyes starting almost 
out of his head. 

^^ As respects myself, sir, say what you will ; 
but, for my cousin, I claim your promise that 
she shall suffer no persecution on my account.'' 

^^ And so, sir, I must not speak to my own 
chUd?'' 

'^ I claim your promise, sir. Let her remain 
for ev^r ignorant of my motives for leaving 
you." 

^' Charles," said the old man, taking his hand 
with tears in his eyes, ^^ are you determined to 
abandon me in my old age ? " 
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'^ My dear uncle^ my benefactor^ any thing 
but this ! I cannot stay to be murdered by 
inches^ and stand in the way of my cousin's 
happiness. I must go. But, wherever I do go^ 
whatever my lot may be, my last breath of life 
will be all gratitude for your past kindness. I 
wish it were otherwise ; but, for some time at 
least, we must part.'' 

" Charles ! Charles ! my boy !" cried the 
warm-hearted old man, as he put his arms 
about his neck and wept on his shoulder. At 
this moment Lucia entered, and enquired an- 
xiously what was the matter. 

** The matter ! you, you are the matter," ex- 
claimed Mr. Lee in a fury. 

'^ Recollect your word of honour, sir," whis 
pered Highfield to his uncle, as he left the 
room. The old gentleman cast a most terrible 
look at his daughter, and followed. Lucia re- 
mained pondering for some time on the scene 
that had just passed; and it was not till she 
learned that Highfield was on the point of leav- 
ing home for a long while, that her perplexity 
became absorbed in another and more powerful 
feeling. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Highfield enters on a voyage. 

JuBA was assisting his young master^ or ra- 
ther delaying him^ in packing up his things, 
for the old man made a sad business of it; 
Lucia was in her chamber, netting a purse as 
fast as her eyes would let her ; and Mr. Lee 
was in his library, writing with all his might. 

^^ Ah, Massa Highfield I" said Juba, at length, 
" what Miss Lucia say when you go away V 

"Miss Lucia say !'^ quoth the other, some- 
what surprized ; "why, nothing." 

" Ah, Massa Highfield ! if you only know 
what I know, icod ! massa wouldn't stir a peg, 
I reckon." 

** \Vhat are you talking about, Juba, and 
what are you doing ? You've put up my old 
boots with my clean cravats." 

" Ah, massa ! I know what I say, but I don't 
know what I do now, much; but if Massa 
Highfield only know what I do — dat's all." 

" Well, what do you know, Juba?" said 
Highfield, hardly knowing what he was saying 
at the moment. 

" I know Miss Lucia break her heart when 
you gone." 
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" Pooh ! Miss Lucia don't care whether I go 
or stay." 

'* Ah, Massa Highfield ! if you only see her 
set by your bed-side when you light-headed, 
and cry so, and say prayers, and wipe your 
forehead, and kiss it '* 

*^What — what are you talking about, you 
old fool V* cried Highfield, almost gasping for 
breath. ^* If you say another word, I'll turn 
you out of the room." 

" Ah, Juba always old fool — no young fools 
now-a-days ; all true, dough, by jingo, I swear, 
I seed her wid my own eyes — dat's all." And 
he went on with his packing slower than ever, 
while Highfield sunk into a deep reverie, the 
subject of which the reader must know little of 
his own heart if he requires me to unfold. 

The next morning was the last they were to 
spend together, and the little party met at 
breakfast. Lucia at first had determined to 
have a head-ache, and stay in her room ; but 
her conscious heart whispered her this might 
excite a suspicion that she could not bear the 
parting with her cousin. Accordingly, she 
summoned all the allies of woman to her as- 
sisthnce. She called up maidenly pride, and 
womanly deceit, and love's hypocrisy, to her 
aid, and they obeyed the summons. She en- 
tered the breakfast room with a pale face, but 
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with a self-possession which I have never since 
reflected upon without wonder. Little was 
said and less eaten by the party. A summons 
arrived for Highfield's baggage^ and a message 
for him to be on board in half an hour. Mr. 
L#ee rose^ and taking from his pocket a paper^ 
gave it to Highfield with a request not to look 
at it till he was outside the Hook. Highfield 
suspected its purport^ and replied : 

"Excuse me, dear uncle, this once;*' and 
he opened the paper, which was nothing less 
than the deed of a fine estate Mr. Lee held in 
one of the southern states. 

'^ I cannot accept this, sir,'^ said the young 
man. ^^L cannot consent to rob my cousin of 
what is hers by nature and the laws.'' And 
his voice became choaked with emotion. 

" I insist,'' said the old man ; ^^ it is all 1 
can give you now. Once I thought to give you 
all." 

^^ And I too," said Lucia, but she could get 
no further. 

" I declare, on my soul," sdd Highfield, " I 
will not, I caanot accept it, uncle. You at least 
know my feelings and can comprehend my 
reasons, though others may not. I had rather 
starve than rob my cousin, and her — I have 
nothing to give either of you in return/' He 
pulled out his watch. " I must go now," said 
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he; and his voice sunk into nothing. Lucia 
had been fumbling^ with a trembling hand, in 
her work-bag. 

'' My cousin is determined, I see,'' said she, 
rallying herself, ^^not to accept any favours 
from us ; but — but I hope he will not refuse 
this purse, empty as it is. I have been a long 
while in keeping my promise ; but better late, 
they say, than never." And she burst into a 
torrent of uncontrollable emotion. Highfield 
took it, and put it in his bosom. 

^^ And now, my dear uncle, farewell ! may 
God bless you !" 

^^Stop! one moment," cried Mr. Lee ear- 
nestly, and looking at Lucia, who was weeping 
in her chair. 

"Lucia," said he solemnly, **my nephew 
loves you, and is going from us that he may 
not see you throw yourself away on a puppy 
with a heart as hollow as his head." 

"Uncle!" said Highfield. 

" Nay, sir, I will speak ; the truth shall out, 
though I travel barefoot to Rome for absolution. 
Yes, daughter, my nephew loves you, and with 
my entire and perfect approbation. And now, 
madam, I am going to ask you some questions, 
which I trust at this parting hour you will an- 
swer, not as a foolish, frivolous girl, who thinks 
it proper to play the hypocrite with her father, 
but as a reasonable woman and an obedient 
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child. WiU you promise? The happiness of 
more than one depends on your reply.'* 

Lucia uncovered her face^ and^ having mas- 
tered her emotions, firmly replied, " I will, 
father." 

^* Have you given your affections to Mr. Gos- 
hawk?" 

^^ I have not, sir." 

^^ Do you mean to bestow them on him V 

"Never, sir." 

" Are your affections engaged elsewhere?" 

Lucia answered not; she could not speak 
for her life. 

" Yes, yes, I see how it is," said Mr. Lee; 
**you are deceiving your father again. You 
have given away your heart to some whiskered 
puppy you waltzed with at a fancy ball, who 
can write a string of disjointed nonsense about 
nothing in jingling rhyme, or criticise a book 
according to the latest Edinburgh or Quarterly ; 
and yet — look at me, Lucia, and answer me 
too — did you not, while your cousin was deli- 
rious, visit his bed-side ?" 

" I did, sir." 

*^ And weep, and wring your hands, and 
watch his slumbers, and minister to his com- . 
forts ; and did I not once, when I came into 
the room suddenly, detect you hovering over 
him and kissing his forehead? Answer me, 
as you hope for mine and Heaven's forgiveness 
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for playing the hypocrite at the price of otliers' 
health and hopes ; is it not soV 

'^ It is^ sir^"' said the daughter faintly; and, 
sinking back on her chair, she again covered 
her face with her hands. 

^^ What am I to understand from all that I 
saw V 

** For Heaven's sake, sir— for my sake-* 
for the sake of your daughter, stop—" cried 
Highfield, whose feelings on this occasion we 
will not attempt to describe. 

** Silence ! " cried the old man ; *^ too much 
has been risked, too much is at stake, and too 
much may be sacrificed, by stopping short at 
this moment. Answer me, daughter of my 
soul," added he kindly, yet solemnly. 

^^ You are to understand, sir, from all this, 
that — ^that, though I would not shut my heart 
to — to gratitude, I was too proud to force it 
on one who did not value it when himself. He 
could not insult me with indifference when un- 
conscious of-my presence." 

'^ Oh Lucia, how unjust you have been to 
me! You knew not my feelings, when I 
seemed most indifferent." 

*^ There were two of us in the like error," 
replied she, with a heavy sigh. 

^' The pride of conscious dependence," said 
Highfield. 

^^ The pride of WQman," said Lucia. 
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*^ I . loved you from the moment I felt the 
first impulses of manhood. Oh Lucia^ my 
dear cousin, daughter of my benefactor, com- 
panion of my childhood, will you, can you, 
fulfil his wishes and my hopes without forfeit* 
ing your own happiness f Do you not despise 
my poverty and presumption ? Do you not 
hate me for beinir a party, at least in appear- 
ance, in thus sZrely probuig your f JSg«? 
Ah ! had I known of your kindness and atten- 
tions when I was not myself, I should not when 
myself have forgot the deep heart-piercing 
obligation; I should have been gratefid ■'* 

Mr. Lee could not bear the word — '^Grateful ! 
pooh ! nonsense ! The lady is grateful for 
past favours; and the gentleman is grateful for 
past sjnnpathy. Look ye, most grateful lady, 
and most grateful gentleman, I have not quite 
so many years to live and make a fool of my- 
self as you have, perhaps ; now Lucia, will you 
take your old father's word when he tells you 
solemnly that Charles has loved you ever since 
he came from college V 

*^ Long before, sir ! " cried Highfield warmly. 

** Hold your tongue, sir, if you please ; 
Lucia, answer for yourself.*' 

*^ I will believe any thing my father says, 
even were it iken times more improbable,*' 
replied she, with one of her long, absent 
smiles. 
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" And how think you he ought to be re- 
warded t" 

" My gratitude will " 

" Now, Lucia, you are at your old tricks 
again ; I tell you I won't hear a word about 
that infernal gratitude/' 

" What shall I say, sir r 

*^ Say what your heart prompts, and do 
what never mortal woman did before — speak 
the truth, even though it make your old father 
happy/' 

" Lucia," said Charles. 

" Daughter," said Mr. Lee. 

'^ Charles," said Lucia, and gave him her 
hand — " you shall know my feelings, when 
it will be my duty to disguise nothing from 
you." 

Highfield lost his passage ; the ship sailed 
without him, taking with her all his wardrobe. 

Goshawk called that morning as early as 
fashionable hours would permit, to take the 
first opportunity of enforcing his attractions on 
Lucia in Highfield's absence. 

^^ She no see any body," said Juba. 

Mr. Goshawk said be had particular business. 
Juba demurred — 

" She busy wid young Massa Highfield." 

^' What, is not Mr. Highfield gone ?" 

" No, sir ; he going another voyage soon." 

" Not gone! why what prevented him?" 

VOL. III. H 
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Juba grmiied mortally.. ^^ Miss Luoia pre- 
vent him. Icod, Massa Goosehawk bill out of 
joint, I reckon,^^ qttoth Ebony, half aside. 

Goshawk soon got to the bottom of the 
matter; which he forthwith communicated to 
the azure coterie at Miss Appleby's, each of 
whom made a famous speech on <^e occasion, 
and voted Lucia a Goth.^ 

^^ To fall in love with a man of no genius I" 
rried Miss Overend. 

'^ Who can't write a line of poetry ! " cried 
Miss Appleby. 

^^ Who hates argument I '* cried the great 
Puddmgham. 

^' Who places actions before words V- cried 
Paddleford. 

'^ Who never made a set speech in his liffrl ** 
cried Prosser. 
• >^ Who hates passion *' 

"Despises criticism *' 

*^ And never reads a review I '* cried they all 
together^ 

Every member of the azure t^be, to whom 
Goshawk's despairing passion had been long 
known^ took it for granted that, having so ex- 
cellent an apology, he would now certainly die 
of despair, or suddenly make away with him- 
self, after writing his own elegy. He did 
neither ; but he became, if possible, ten times 
more miserable than ever. He railed at this 
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nHorld and the things of this world ; he tied a 
black riband round his neck, drank gin and 
wat^r, and ate fish every day. One day he 
talked of joining the Greeks, and the next 
tlie Cherokees ; sometimes he sighed away 
his very soul in wishes for speedy annihilation^ 
and then he sighed away his soul again, in 
pining for the delights of Italy, lamenting 
that he was not rich enough to go thither, 
occupy a palace, and hire a nobleman's wife to 
come and be his housekeeper, like my Lord 
Byron. Man . delighted not him, nor woman 
either ; he sucked melancholy, as the bee sucks 
honey, out of every flower ; the sunshine sad- 
dened, the clouds made him melancholy, and 
the light of the moon threw him into paroxyspis 
of despair. Finally, he announced his determi- 
nation to retire from this busy, noisy, heart- 
less, naughty, good-for-nothing world, and 
spend the remainder of a life of disappointment 
tod misery in the great mammoth cave in 
Kentucky. But what was very remarkable, 
and shows the. strange inconsistencies of ge- 
nius, there was no public place, no party, no 
exhibition of any kind, at which this unhappy 
gentleman did not make his appearance, not- 
withstanding his contempt of the world and 
its empty pleasures. 

' In process of time, there was a great dis- 
persion from the tower of Babel at Miss 

h2 
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Appleby's. That azure and sublime lady 
descended at last, as she said, ^ to link her fate^ 
chain down her destiny, and trammel her 
genius,' with an honest grocer from Coenties 
slip, who, not being able to speak English 
himself, had a great veneration for high and 
lofty declamation. Miss Overend got tired 
of the executive Greek committee, and paired 
off with a little broker, who had got rich by 
speculating in the bills of broken banks, and 
drank champaign instead of small beer at 
dinner. Paddleford married an heiress from 
somewhere near the Five Points; and the 
great Puddingham became a member of the 
city, corporation, where he served on divers 
important committees, drew up divers laws, 
that puzzled wiser men than himself to ex- 
pound, and became a sore persecutor of mad 
dogs and wallowing swine, insomuch that if a 
dog in his sober senses, or a swine of ordinary 
discretion, saw him coming afar off, he would 
incontinently flee away like unto the wind. He 
became, moreover, a great philanthropist, audit 
was observed that he never, in the capacity of 
assistant-justice at the quarter-sessions, pro^ 
nounced sentence on an offender, without first 
making him a low bow, and begging his pardon 
for the liberty he was about to take. 

Poor Mr. Goshawk, being thus, as it were, 
left alone in the howling wilderness of the city^ 
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continued to nourish his despair at all public 
places. He was a constant attendant at the 
Italian opera, where he kept himself awake by 
nodding and bobbing his admiration ; beating 
time with his chin upon his little ivory-headed 
switch; and now and then crying '^ Bravo!'' to 
the Signorina. Every body said what ao 
enthusiast was Mr. Goshawk, and what a soul 
he had for music, until one night he mistook 
Yankee Doodle for " Di tanti," which ruined 
his reputation for ever as a connoisseur. By 
slow, imperceptible, yet inevitable degrees, he 
at length sunk to his proper level; for the 
most stupid at last will become tired of affecta- 
tion, and the most ignorant detect their kindred 
ignorance. His loud, pompous nothings; his 
affected contempt of the world and distaste for 
life; his disjointed, silly, and unpurposed 
poetical effusions ; and his mysterious sorrows, 
all combined, failed in the end to sustain his 
claim to genius. The admiration of his as- 
sociates dwindled into indifference, and even 
the young ladies tittered at his approach. He 
tried the pretender's last stake — the society of 
strangers. He went to the Springs, where it 
was his good fortune to encounter the rich and 
sentiihental widow of a rich lumber-merchant, 
from the neighbourhood of the Great Dismal 
Swamp. She was simplicity itself ; she ador- 
ed poetry, idolized genius, and the routine of 
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her reading had prepared her to mistake high- 
sounding words for lofty ideas, and namby- 
pamby twaddle for genuine feeling. Goshawk 
thundered away at the itmocent widow, and 
finally soon melted her heart, by declaiming 
about the worthlessness of this world ahd 
the heartlessness of ma^ikind. The poor lady 
came to think it the greatest condescension 
possible for him to select her frotn this mighty 
mass of worthlessness. Finally, he declared 
his enthusiastic love. 

"La ! Mr. Goshawk," said the widow, " 1 
thought you despised the world and the peo->, 
pfe in it." 

** Divine widow!" cried the poet, " y6u 
belong to another world and a higher order of 
beings." 

Goshawk is now the happy husband of the 
widow, and lords it over a wide tract of the 
Great Dismal. He orders his gentleman of 
colour to cut down pine-trees like Cicero de- 
claiming against Verres ; reads Lord Byron 
under the shade of a bark* hut: and makes 
podtry extempore, riding to church over a Idg 
causeway in a one-horse waggon with wooden 
springs. The widow has already discovered 
that her husband is no witch, for nothing 
makes people more clear-sighted than mar- 
riage ; and the man of genius has found out 
that his lady has a will of her own. 
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Our heroine remains the happy, rational, 
lovely, wife of Highfield, and talks just like 
cither well-bred, sensible people. She prefers 
Milton to Byron, and the Vicar of Wakefield 
to an entire new Waverley. She admires her 
husband, though he can^t write poetry ; and is 
a sincere convert to the > opinioii, that hijgh 
moral principles, ^ntlemanly manners, muiabk 
dispositions, a well constituted intdlect, and 
the talents to be useful in society, are^ a; thxxL*i 
sand times more important ingredients in the 
character of a husband, than affected sensibility, 
or the capacity to disguise empty nothings in 
pompous words and jingling rhymes. 

My worthy friend, Mr. Lightfoot Lee, is so 
happy, that he begins seriously to doubt 
whether the world is really going forwards or 
backwards. There is reason to apprehend 
that he and Mr. Fairweather will soon agree 
on this great question, and then there will 
certainly be an end to their long friend- 
ship. 

'^ Ah, massa,'' said King Juba one day to 
Mr. Lee, who was apt to boast of his excellent 
management in bringing about this happy 
state of things — ^^ Ah, massa, icod, if I no tell 
Massa Highfield about dem dare visit to he 
bedside, when he light-headed, he no marry 
Miss Lucia arter all.'' 
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" Pooh, you old blockhead, don't you know 
marriages are made in heaven f *' 

^^ May be so, massa, but old nigger hab 
something to do wid um for all dat — 
guy! 

Get away, you stupid old ninny ! '' 
Massa wouldn't dare call me ninny, if I 
was a white man,'' quoth Juba, as he strutted 
away with the air of a descendant of a hun- 
dred ebony kings. 






WEENOKHENCHAH WANDEETEEKAH. 



She bore her wrongs in deep and silent sorrow ; 
Endnred the anguish of a broken heart 
In uncomplaining sadness; saw her love 
Repaid with cold neglect. But, stung at last 
To the bosom's inmost core, she tried the sole 
Effectual remedy despair had left her. 

Unpublished Pla7. 



Shortly after the caureurs des bois began to 
carry packs and drive dog-sledges in the lands 
on the upper waters of the Mississippi^ there 
lived at the Kahpozhah village, three leagues be- 
low the mouth of the river St. Peter's, an Indian^ 
who was the cynosure of the eyes of all the 
maidens in his band. This was because of his 
rare personal beauty ; not of form, for that is 
common to all Indians; but of countenance. 
His skill as a hunter, and his bravery as a war- 
rior, were qualities more likely to recommend 
him to their parents ; but, strange to say, the 
swarthy daughters of the forest judged by the 
eye, as some authors have falsely asserted their 
sex is in the habit of doing. The object of their 
admiration had feminine features, and a skin 
lighter by five shades than the national com- 
plexion of the Dahcotahs, and his hair, besides 

h5 
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being light, was also fine and glossy. He 
prided himself upon it, and suffered it to grow 
long ; thereby grievously scandalizing the male 
population of the village. His toilet was 
usually adjusted with scrupulous accuracy; 
he changed the fashion of his paint five times 
per diem, and his activity in the chace ena- 
bled him to wear so much scarlet cloth, and 
so many beads and silver brooches, as made 
hini the envy of those of his own age and sex. 
Those who imagine that the aborigines are all 
stoics and heroes, and those who think them 
solely addicted to r^ine and bloodshed, and 
are therefore disposed to dispute the truth of 
this sketch of Indian character, are informed that 
there are fops in the forests as well as in Broad* 
way ; their intrinsic value is pretty much the 
same in both places. The beau of theNorth-west 
arranges his looks, and stains his face witk 
mud, by a looking-glass three inches square. 
He of the city submits his equally empty head 
to the hand of a friseur, and powders his Tisage 
before a mirror in a gilt frame, in which he x^an 
behold his estimable person at full length. The 
former arrays his person with scarlet, and co*^ 
vers his feet with deer^skin and porcupine 
quills; and the other gets a coat from Cox^ 
whose needle, it is said, has pierced more hearts 
than the shaft of Cupid ; and his feet prove the 
merits of Day and Martin. The only differ*- 
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ence we see between the two is^ that the savage 
kills deer and buffaloes^ and helps to support 
his family^ while the white man is often a use*^ 
less member of society. Yet the elegance of 
the fedl;ures of Tosfcatnay (the Woodpecker) 
for so was our Dahcotah dan^ called, and hii 
taste in dress, were Aot his only merits. * Th^ 
war eagle's plume, which = completed his arrays, 
w»9 an honourable evidence that he had* ae*- 
quired a right to call himself a man. In fact> 
beneath an almost feminine appearance, and 
much frivolity of manner, he concealed the 
real strength of his character. To' the maidens 
who listened with glistening eyes to his die-^ 
course, and blushed when he addressed them, 
hifi motto seemed to be, ^^ Let them look and 
die.'* Exquisite as he was, his soul was full of 
higher matter than love or gallantry. He as- 
pired to sway the coimcils of his people, and 
to lead them in battle ; and, if he condescended 
to please tiie eyes and tickle the ears of the 
women, it was only because he knew that it 
was the surest way to exert an influence ove^ 
the men. He was not so much of a savage as 
not to know so much of human nature. Yet 
he had no idea of marrying, but as it might 
fiirther his views ; and to the admiration of the 
young squaws he shut his eyes, whilst againt^ 
their complaints that '^ no one cared for them^^ 
he hardened his heart. '*■ 
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With all his schemes^ he had not calculated 
upon the power of the blind god, as, indeed, 
how should he, having never heard of such a 
personage ? The passion of which that deity 
is a type he scarcely believed to exist, certainly 
never expected to feel. But his time was to 
come, and the connection he was destined to 
form was to have a powerful influence on his 
future fortunes. We are thus particular in de- 
tailing his conduct and feelings, in order that 
our own countrymen may take warning and 
profit by his example. HThere is a use to be 
found for everything, however mean, and he 
who flirts with the brunettes and blondes 
that congregate at Ballston or Saratoga, need ^ 

not shame to take a lesson from a Dahcotah 
heathen. 

In the same village with our hero dwelt a 
damsel, whose name, as it has not come down 
to us, being lost in the exploit of which this true 
history treats, we cannot tell, and shall therefore 
speak of her as Weenokhenchah Wandeeteekah 
(the Brave Woman) the appellation which her 
tribe give her, in relating the story. This girl | 

never praised Toskatnay's attire, nor listened \ 

to his compliments, nor sought to attract his 
attention. On the contrary, she avoided his 
notice. Why she did thus, we do not pretend 
to explain. We pretend not to expound the 
freaks of passion, any more than the profundi- 
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ties of philosophy, nor can we tell why love 
should choose to show himself in such a capri- 
cious manner. Let it suffice that she was thought 
to hate our hero^ until an event occurred that 
contradicted the supposition. 

One hot day in July, a rabid wolf, such as 
are sometimes seen in the prairies, came to pay 
the village a visit. The corn-field lay in his 
way, and, as animals in his predicament never 
turn aside^ he entered it. It so chanced that 
Weenokhenchah Wandeeteekah was at that 
time using her hoe therein, in company with 
other girls, while Toskatnay stood near them, 
cheering their labour and edifying their minds, 
pretty much in the style of Ranger, in the Jea- 
lous Husband. The wolf made directly at him, 
and the girls, seeing by the slaver of his jaws 
what ailed him, shrieked and fled. Toskatnay, 
being no Yankee, could not guess the cause of 
their terror, and was looking about for it, when 
the animal was within five paces of him. Wee- 
nokhenchah Wandeeteekah alone stood firm, 
and, seeing that he must inevitably be bitten, 
she advanced and clove the beast's skull with 
her hoe, contrary to the law in such cases 
made and provided by novel-writers, which or- 
dains that the gentleman shall rescue the lady 
from danger, and not the lady the gentleman. 
Having thus done, the colour forsook her cheeks, 
and she swooned and fell. 
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Toskatnay^ though an Indian fine gentleman^ 
did not catch her in his arms, nor kneel by her. 
But he did what was as much, to the purpose. 
He ran to the village, which was but a few rodi 
distant, and sent the women to her assistance. 
With some difficulty they brought heir to her 
senses. 

From that hour his attentions, which had 
before been considered by the girls as common 
property, were confined to her. Love and 
gratitude prevailed, and for a while his dreamt 
of ambition were forgotten. He wore leggings 
of different colours, and sat all day upon a log^ 
playing on a flute with three holes, and siugiilg 
songs in her praise. When she was gon^ to 
cut wood, he was not to be found in the village. 
He gave her beads and vermilion, and in short 
played the Indian lover in all points. 

•Indian courtships never last long, and, er^ 
the leate» began to fall, Weenokhenchah Wan* 
deeteekah was the wedded wife of Toskatnay. 
For a timci he forgot his nature and his former 
pr^ossessions, and he even saw three war- 
parties leave the village without testifying much 
concern. But these halcyon dajrs did not last 
long. A mind like his could not be content 
with ignoble triumphs over the brute tenants 
of the woods and prairies. His excursions 
grew longer in duration, and more frequent in 
occurrence, and at last the poor bride saw her- 
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self totally neglected. Another cause concur- 
red in this result. She belonged to a family 
that could boast no hero^ no chief, nor any 
Wiseman, among its members, and her husband 
saw with regret that he had formed an alliance 
that could never enhance his importance in his 
tribe; The devoted affection 'and unwearied 
attention, with which she endeavoured to recall 
liii« heart, only filled him with disgust. Withik 
the year she made him a father, but the new 
t^lation in which he stood did not reclaim hlml 
In the eyes of his people, he pursued a mor^ 
honourable course : he joined every vi^rMke ex- 
cursion^ obtained the praise of all by his valour^ 
and once, by his conduct and presence of mind, 
when the camp in which his lodge was pitched 
was surprised, he saved it, and turned the tables 
on the assailants. In consequence, he was 
thought worthy to be a leader of men, and 
became the head partizan in two successful 
inroads on the enemies' country. 
' He was envied as well as admired. Many 
t^ere were, older than himself, who aspired to 
the objects of his ambition, and one ei^pecialty^ 
without a tithe of his merits, outstripped him 
in his course by means of extended connections, 
and thwarted him in every particular. This 
was a man named Chahpah (the Beaver) about 
forty years of age. He had nine wives, whom 
he supported in the usual style, and their re- 
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lations were at his beck. Jealous of the grow* 
ing influence of Toskatnay, he opposed his 
opinions^ and turned the weak parts of his 
character into ridicule. The young warrior felt 
this deeply, and revolved in his own mind the 
means of making the number of his adherents 
equal to that of his rival. There were two 
ways presented themselves to his acceptance ; 
the one to take to his lodge more wives ; and 
the other, to continue to exert himself in the 
field. By the latter means, in the course of 
time, if he was not prematurely cut off, he would 
attain the desired distinction. By the former 
his object would be effected more speedily. 

An opportunity soon occurred to measure 
his strength with his fellow aspirant. The 
Beaver, not content with th^ limits of his 
harem, demanded in marriage the daughter of 
the Heron, a noted warrior. The father asked 
time to consider the proposal. While the 
matter was in abeyance, Toskatnay heard of it, 
and resolved not to lose so good a chance to 
further his own projects and mortify the man 
he hated. He went that very night to the 
Heron's lodge, lighted a match at his fire, and 
presented it to the eyes of the maiden. She 
blew it out, and, after some conversation with 
her, carried on in whispers, he retired. In the 
morning he smoked with the Heron, and in 
plain terms asked his daughter to wife. The 
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old man liked Toskatnay^ and^ moreover^ was 
not entirely satisfied that his offspring should 
be the tenth bride of any man. He accepted 
the offer without hesitation, and the nuptials 
were solemnized forthwith, to the great dis- 
pleasmre of the Beaver. 

It is unnecessary to say that he was not the 
only person displeased. Weenokhenchah Wan- 
deeteekah thought this second marriage a poor 
requital of the sendee she had rendered her 
husband, and expostulated with him. But 
ambition swallows all other passions, as the 
rod of Moses swallowed the other rods, and 
Toskatnay had become intensely selfish. He 
desired her to mind her own affairs ; and, as 
polygamy is reckoned creditable by the Dahco- 
tahs, she had no pretence to quarrel, and was 
obliged to submit. With an aching heart, she 
saw another woman take the place in Toskat* 
nay's regard that she considered her own, and 
often did she retire to the woods to weep over 
her infant, and tell her sorrows to the rocks and 
trees. Quarrels will happen in the best of 
families, and so was seen of Toskatnay's. The 
two wives did not agree, as might have been 
expected, and the husband always took the part 
of the new-comer. Moreover, when he joined 
the hunting- camps, the Heron's daughter ac- 
companied him, while Weenokhenchah Wan- 
deeteekah was left at home ; he alleging that. 
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having a child to take care of^ she could not so 
well be the partner of his wanderings. It was 
in vain that she protested against this reason- 
ing. An Indian husband is, if he pleases, 
absolute, and she was obliged to acquiesce. 
It was not, in truth, that he preferred his new 
spouse^ but he wished to conciliate her family. 
The poor malecontent had the morUficatioii> 
besides to see that he neglected Ms dbdld^ and 
this was the unkindest cut of aU. 

At last, the second autumn after her mar^* 
riage, it so happened that the band attached to 
Toskatnay was to move up the Mississippi, and 
hunt upon its head waters. «As the journey^ 
was to be made by water, there was no objec- 
tion to Weenokhenchah Wandeeteekah being 
of the party, and the two wives assisted each 
other in the necessary preparations. In -Hie 
afternoon they came to the falls of St. Anthonys 
and carried their canoes and ba^age round it/ 
They encamped on the eastern shore, jiist above 
the rapids. Such a description as we are abld 
to give of tjiis celebrated cataract^ from recoil 
lection, is at the reader's service. 
: lliere is nothing of the grandeur or sublimitTp 
which the eye acheb to behold at Niagara> about 
the falls of St. Anthony. But, in wild and 
picturesque beauty, it is perhaps uneqiralled; 
Flowing over a tract of country five hundred 
milbi in extent^ the river^ here more than half 
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a milewide^ breaks into sheets of foam, and 
rushes to the pitch over a strongly inclined 
plane. The fall itself is not high, we believe 
only sixteen feet perpendicular, but its face is 
broken and in!^gular. Huge slabs of rock lie 
scattered below, in wild disorder. Some stand 
on their edges, leaning against the ledge from 
which they have been disunited. Some lie 
piled upon each other in the water, in inimita^* 
ble confusion. A long, narrow island divides 
the fall nearly in the middle. Its eastern side 
is . not perpendicular, but broken into three 
distinct leaps, below which the twisting and 
twirling eddies threaten destruction to any 
living thing that waters them. On the western 
side, in the boiling rapids below, a few rods 
from the fall, stands a little island, of a few 
yards .area, rising steep from the waters, and 
covered with forest trees. At the time of out 
story, its mightiest oak was the haunt of a so- 
litary bald eagle,, that had built his eyrie on the 
topmost branches, beyond the reach of man^ 
It was occupied by his posterity till the year 
eighteen hundred and twenty-three, when the 
time-honoured crest of the vegetable monarch 
bowed, and gave way before the wing of the 
northern tempest. The little islet was believed 
inaccessible, till two daring privates of the fifth 
regiment, at very low water, waded out in the 
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river above, and, ascending the fall by means of 
the blocks of stones before-mentioned, forded 
the intervening space, and were the first of their 
species that ever set foot upon it. 

Large trunks of trees frequently drift over, 
and, diving into the chasms of the rocks, never 
appear again. The loon, or great northern diver, 
is also, at moulting time, when he is unable to 
rise from the water, often caught in the rapids. 
When he finds himself drawn in, he struggles 
with fate for a while, but, finding escape im- 
possible, he faces downwards and goes over, 
screaming horribly. These birds sometimes 
make the descent unhurt. Below, the rapids 
foam, and roar, and tumble, for half a mile, and 
then subside into the clear, gentle current that 
continues unbroken to the Rock River Rapids, 
and at high water to the Gulf of Mexico. Here 
too, the high bluffs which enclose the Missis- 
sippi commence. Such was the scene at the 
time of this authentic history, but now it is 
mended or marred, according to the taste of the 
spectator, by the works of the sons of Adam. 
It can shew its buildings^ its saw mill, its grist 
mill, its cattle, and its cultivated fields. Nor 
is it unadorned with traditional honours. A 
Siou can tell you how the enemy, in the dark- 
ness of midnight, deceived by the false beacons 
lighted by his ancestors, paddled his canoe into 
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the rapids, from which he never issued alive. 
He can give a good guess^ too, what ghosts 
haunt the spot, and what spirits abide there. 

To return to our story : Toskatnay and his 
band passed the falls, and raised their lodges a 
few rods above the rapids. It so happened, that 
evening, that a violent quarrel arose between 
the two wives, which the presence of some of 
the elders only prevented from ending in cuffing 
and scratching. When the master of the lodge 
returned, he rebuked them both, but the weight 
of his anger fell on Weenokhenchah Wandee- 
teekah, though, in fact, the dispute had been 
fastened on her by the other. She replied no- 
thing to his reproaches, but his words sunk 
deep into her bosom, for he had spoken scorn- 
fully of her, saying that no Siou had so pitiful 
a wife as himself. She sobbed herself to sleep ; 
and, when the word was given in the morning 
to rise and strike the tents, she was the first to 
rise and set about it. 

While the business of embarkation was going 
on, it so chanced that the child of the poor 
woman crawled in the way of her rival, and re- 
ceived a severe kick from her. This was too 
much for the mother. Vociferating such terms 
as are current only at Billingsgate and in Indian 
camps, for squaws are not remarkable for de- 
licacy of expression, she fastened upon the 
Huron's daughter, tooth and nail, who was not 
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slow to return the compliment. Luckily their 
knives were wrested from them hy the by- 
standers, or one or both would have been killed 
on the spot. This done, the men laughed, and 
the women screamed, but none offered to part 
them, till Toskatnay, who was busy at the other 
end of the camp patching a birch canoe, heard 
the noise, and came and separated them by 
main force. He was highly indignant at an 
occurrence that mustl)ring ridicule upon him. 
The Heron's daughter he reproved, but Wee- 
nokhenchah Wandeeteekah he struck with his 
paddle repeatedly, and threatened to put her 
away. This filled the cup of her misery to 
overflowing : she looked at him indignantly, 
and said, ^^ You shall never reproach me again.** 
She took up her child and moved away, but he, 
thinking it no more than an ordinary fit of sul- 
lenness, paid no attention to her motions. 

His unkindness at this time had the effect of 
confirming a project that she had long revolved 
in her mind, and she hastened to put it in exe- 
cution. She embarked in a canoe with her 
child, and, pushing from the shore, entered the 
rapids before she was perceived. When she 
was seen, both men and women, among whom 
her husband was the most earnest, followed her 
on the shore, entreating her to land ere it was 
too late. The river was high, so that it was 
impossible to intercept her; yet Toskatnay, 
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fading hb entreaties, of no ayati, would have 
thrown himself into the water to reach the 
i^anoe, had he not been withheld by his fol- 
lowers. Had this demonstration of interest 
occurred the day befon^, it is possible that her 
purpose would fastve been fcM'gotten. As it was^ 
she shook her open hand at him in' seom^ and 
held up his child for him to gaze at. She then 
began to sing, and her song ran thus : — *- 
: '^ A cloud has come over me. My joys are 
turned to grief. Life has become a burden too 
heavy to bear^ and it only remains to die. 
i. '^ The Great Spirit calls ; I hear his voice in 
the roaring waters. Soon^ soon, shall they 
close over my hei^^ and my song shall, be 
heard no more. 

" Turn thine eyes hither, proud chief. Thou 
art brave in battle, and all are silent when thou 
speakeiM^ in council. Thou hast met death, and 
hast not been afraid. 

^^ Thou hast braved the knife and the axe ; 
and the shaft of the enemy has passed harmless 
by thee. 

'^ Thou hast seen the warrior fall. Thou 
bast heard him speak bitter words with his last 
breath. 

^^ But hast thou ever seen him dare more 
than a woman is about to do t 

^^ Many speak of thy deeds. Old and young 
echo thy praises. Thou art the star the young 
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men look upon^ and thy name shall be long 
heard in the land. 

*' But when men tell of thy exploits^ they 
shall say, ^ He slew his wife also ! ' Shame 
shall attend thy memory. 

^^ I slew the ravenous beast that was about 
to destroy thee. I planted thy corn, and made 
thee garments and moccasins. 

^* When thou wast a-hungered, I gave thee 
to eat, and when thou wast athirst, I brought 
thee cold water. I brought thee a son also, 
and I never disobeyed thy commands. 

•^ And this is my reward ! Thou hast 
laughed at me. Thou hast given me bitter 
words, and struck me heavy blows. 

^* Thou hast preferred another before me, 
and thou hast driven me to wish for the ap- 
proach of death, as for the coming winter. 

" My child, my child ! Life is a scene of 
sorrow. I had not the love of a mother, did I 
not snatch thee from the woes thou must 
endure. 

" Adorn thy wife with ornaments of white 
metal, Toskatnay. Hang beads about her 
neck. Be kind to her, and see if she will ever 
be to thee as I.'* 

So saying, or rather singing, she went over 
the fall with her child, and they were seen no 
more. 
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One year precisely from this time, Toskatnay 
followed the track of a bear, which he had 
wounded, to the brink of the falls. He halted 
opposite to the spot where Weenokhenchah 
Wandeeteekah had disappeared, and gazed on 
the foaming rapid. What was passing in his 
mind it is impossible to say. He had reached 
the summit of his ambition. He was acknow- 
ledged a chief, and he had triumphed over 
the Beaver and the Chippeways. But she, for 
whose sake he h^d spurned the sweetest flowers 
of life, true love and fond fidelity, had proved 
faithless to him, and fled to the Missouri with 
another man. He had nothing farther to look 
for, no higher eminence to attain, and his re- 
flections were like those of him who wept be- 
cause he had no more worlds to conquer. A 
strange occurrence roused him from his reverie. 
A snow-white doe, followed by a fawn of the 
same colour, came suddenly within the sphere 
of his vision ; so suddenly, that they seemed to 
him to come out of the water. Such a sight 
had never before been seen by any of his tribe. 
He stood rooted to the ground. He who had 
never feared the face of man trembled like an 
aspen with superstitious terriDr. The animals, 
regardless of his presence, advanced slowly to- 
wards him, and passed so near that he might 
have touched them with his gun. They 
ascended the bank, and he lost sight of them. 

VOL. III. I 
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When they were fairly out of sight; be re- 
covered from the shocks and^ stretching out his 
arms affcer them, conjured them to ietutfi. 
Finding his adjurations vain, he rushed up tiie 
bank, but could see nothing of them, wbidh 
was the moTe remarkable as the prairie had 
just been burned over, and for a mile th^e 
W$is lio wood or inequality in tiie ground, t^kt 
could have concealed a much smallei* animal 
than a deer. 

He returned to his lodge, made a solemn 
feast, at which his relatives were assembled, 
dnd sung his death-song. He told his WOtid^-* 
ing auditors that he had received a warnitig to 
prepare for his final change^ He had seeii the 
-spirits of his wife and child. No one presumed 
to contradict his opinion. Whether founded in 
reason or not, it proved true in point of fact. 
Three weeks after, the camp was attacked by 
the Ghippeways. They were repulsed, but 
Toskatnay, and he only, was killed. * 

'' fit} Stone tells where he lies, nor can any of 
the Dahcotahs shew the spot. His d^ds are 
forgotten, or, at best, faintly remember^; 
thus showing ^^ on what fomidation stands the 
warribr*s pride ;'* but his wife still lives in the 
membiy of her people, who speak of hfer by 
the name of Weenokhenchah Wandeeteekah^j 
or the Brave Woman. 



THE THREE INDIANS. 

Numerous as are the strangers who resort to 
the island of Cuba from the continent of Europe 
and the States of North America, few, if any, 
visit it from mere curiosity. The greater part 
are drawn thither by commerce,. a few are in 
pursuit of health, and fugitives from the seve- 
rity of our northern winters; but all have 
almost invariably made their abode in the city 
of Havana^ a place full of strangers and ad- 
venturers like themselves, and' copying, so £eur 
as the climate will admit, the manners of the 
large European towns. Multitudes of these 
x)ccasional residents never learn the language 
with sufficient perfection to. speak it, or to un» 
derstanii it when spoken, and thus are cut off 
from the best opportunity of becoming ac- 
4juainted with the character of the native inha- 
bitants. Thus it is, that, notwithstanding the 
principal city of Cuba is the great mart for the 
trade of Spanish America^ and enjoys so. large 
a portion of the commerce of the worlds so 
little is yet known of the largest^ finest^ and 
most fertile, of the West India Islands. All the 
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knowledge of it exists ia the minds of men too 
busy to write books^ or incompetent to literary 
pursuits. Geographers are at fault in search- 
ing for materials from which to compile a tole- 
rable account of the island ; and the celebrated 
Malte Brun, of whose work the French are 
so proud, could do nothing better for Cuba 
than give a naked translation of what was pen-*- 
ned long ago by the old Spanish geographer 
Alcedo. 

I also have visited Cuba, and, like others, 
visited it in the capacity of a man of business. 
I went there some fifteen years since, to recover 
a debt due to the estate of a relation, a West 
India merchant, whose executor I had been 
appointed. Law has its delays in Cuba, as in 
other countries ; and, being obliged to resort to 
legal proceedings against the debtor, I was de- 
tained longer in the island than is usual with 
my countrymen. I arrived there in January, 
and passed the remainder of the winter, if so 
severe a name can be given to so delightful a 
season, pleasantly enough among its inhabit- 
ants. The acquaintance I formed in the 
transaction of my business introduced me into 
society. I found it indeed ^^ a web of mingled 
yam," full of strong contrasts— the gentle and 
timid; the bold, enterprising, and unprinciT 
pled; the kind and the churlish; the acutely 
sensitive and shamelessly callous ; disinterested 
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honour and unblushing frauds side by side. It 
was just such a state of society as our own 
might be, were public opinion deprived of more 
than half its force, and the opportunities of 
evading the laws and corrupting those who ad- 
minister them a hundred-fold what they now 
are. Let me, however, do the Habaneros jus- 
tice. Of all the cities of Spanish America, I 
believe them to possess the best character. 
They come of a good stock — the virtuous, 
industrious, and poor inhabitants of Teneriffe 
and the other Canaries, whom the occasional 
famines which afGiict the islands named the 
Fortunate, after having driven them from Fuer- 
taventura to the Grand Canary, from tjie Grand 
Canary to Teneriffe, and from Teneriffe to Pal- 
ma, oblige to leave their native isles altogether, 
and would cause to emigrate in still greater 
numbers, but for the severe laws which re- 
strain their departure. In the city of Havana, 
the rude and primitive virtues of this race are 
somewhat tempered by the softer and more vo- 
luptuous genius of Andalusia ; but it is owing, 
I believe, to their extraction, that so much un- 
affected goodness and simplicity of heart is to 
be found among the women. I saw them at 
their balls and tertulias, in their splendid Pa- 
risian dresses ; I saw them in their domestic 
circles, in the plain but rich costume of Spain, 
and every where I found them kind, affection- 
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ale^ aiid simple-hearted — charming in spite of 
the duskiness of. their complexions, with the 
brightest and blackest eyes in the worlds and 
forms thai seemed the more graceful and be^ 
witching from their Asiatic fulne&s. I talked 
to them in bad Spanish, and, to their tuition/ 1 
befieve, is owing the fondness I bear to their lan- 
guage. The people of Havana have taken some 
liberties with the Castilian tongue, and the dia-^ 
lect of the stately Dons, transplanted to the deli- 
cious climate of Cuba, has acquired an Ionic 
softness and volume, to which it is a stranger 
in its original country. They have mellowed 
the general pronunciation ; deprived it of all 
its harshness; and, by employing on all oc- 
casions its polysyllabic superlatives, and the 
numerous musical diminutives with which it 
abounds, have added to its grace what they 
have taken from its energy. 

But I shall weary my reader with these re- 
collections. I feel strongly the temptation 
which so naturally besets a traveller to expa- 
tiate on countries of which little is said in 
books, but I must not indulge it. Let me hasten 
to my narrative. 

The warm Reason was advancing, and I grew 
uneasy at the idea of remaining in Havana, 
notwithstanding the hospitality with which I 
was treated. The odours arising from the 
stables in the lower stories of all tlie dwellings 
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of this ^closely-built city overpowered me, and 
I was wftQted and debilitated by the contiDual 
hesit s^id per^pin^ion. I grew weary of being 
obliged, tp change my linen four or five times a 
day; imd, wbat was worse, I became afraid of 
th$ yellow fever, the black vomit, arid the liver 
complaint. I was haunted by a continual fear 
that I should donger un aire, by which phrase 
th^ people mean the contracting of half a dozen 
strange disorders peculiar to the hotter parts of 
tt^e West Indies, I therefore resolved to take 
advantage of the. more salubrious situations 
which the island offered me, and accepted the 
invitation of a friend to pass the sununer 
months at his coffee plantation. The island of 
Cnba. possesses almost every variety of tempe- 
rature, . Havana, on the sea-coast^ lies beneath 
a burning sun ; but you may choose your cli- 
mate on the. sides of that long ridge of moun- 
tains which, running the whole length of the 
island, lifts you, at every step, into a purer and 
tfookr^atinpsphere. . My friend had his coffee 
plantation on an elevated part of the island, but 
atiU within a genial, though not a torrid, cU- 
mate«> It were a vain task for me to attempt to 
d^cribe these beautiful plantations in Cuba to 
one who has seen nothing like them. The 
shrubs that produce the aromatic kernel which 
avipplies a refreshing beverage to the whole ci- 
yiUzed world are not trusted to the fierce sun 
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and the rude dalliance of the air. Vast groves 
of the most majestic trees of the island are 
planted^ to shade them from the heat and shel- 
ter them from the wind. The shrubs are dis- 
posed in squares, and the avenues between are 
lined with palm trees, with mangoes, with the 
plantain, the banana, and the bamboo. Amidst 
them rises, here and there, the gigantic cotton- 
tree, its vast trunk swelling out in the midst^ 
like an Egyptian column, and its huge arms 
stretched forth in the air, high above the tops 
of its brethren — so high, that the song of the 
mock-bird among them is scarcely heard on the 
ground below. Every kind of foliage, from 
the slenderest and lightest to the heaviest and 
most massive, from the palest to the most in- 
tense verdure, is mingled in these delightful 
bowers, which murmur with the continual agi- 
tation of the soft winds blowing by day from 
the sea and by night from the mountains. 
The orange here hangs out its fragrant blos- 
soms and no less fragrant fruit together ; roses 
of Jericho, that blossom all the year, and ranks 
of pine-apples, border the intersecting alleys. 
The cooing of doves is blended almost conti- 
nually with the soft rustling of the innume- 
rable branches ; and, over all, is heard at in- 
tervals the wild shriek of the catorra or the 
guacomaya. In the midst of this beautiful 
garden, for such it truly is^ often several miles 
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in extent^ is the residence of the proprietor 
and that of his slaves^ surrounded by a circle 
of lime trees closely planted^ intermingled 
along its edges with flowers of the scarlet 
cordium and oleander, and divided by broad 
openings, looking along the principal avenues. 
My friend's plantation was situated several 
miles from Havana, on a tract of ground 
which inclined with an easy declivity towards 
the north shore, and was varied with gentle un- 
dulations. In the midst wound a little brook, 
that fell into the Rio de Puentes Grandes, 
and which was further increased by one or 
two springs breaking out at the foot of the 
hillocks. As you stood in the great northern 
avenue in front, you looked down on the calm 
ocean which bathes the walls of Havaiia, the 
city itself unseen ; and, turning to the south, 
your sight was met among the very tree tops 
by the blue summits of San Salvador, a part 
of that mighty ridge which divides the island 
longitudinally, clothed to its loftiest peaks with 
forests of eternal verdure. How often, while 
I was swallowing the coflfee which a domestic 
' brought me at six in the morning, have I gazed 
through the windows of my bedchamber at 
those woody heights, red with the early sun, 
and thought of the majestic highlands of my 
own native river ! Let me not, however, forget 
to do justice to my friend's coffee, which was 

i5 
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raided on his own plantation, and of the quality 
of which he was justly proud. The s^ed from 
which the shrub was raised' he had procured 
from the little Danish island of St. Jqhn^s, 
where the heist coffee in the world is produced| 
a fact known to epicures, and which I can 
testify from my oWn experience, having often 
drunk it at the house of a very clever, agreeable 
mto^ with whom I became acquainted in his 
official capacity, Counsellor Benson, governor 
of the island of Santa Cruz. 

I passed many agreeable days with my friend 
kk t^is pleasant retreat, idly enough, but not 
without learning many things worthy of re- 
membrance. My host was a native of Tene- 
rifife, a dark-comple!3ti6ned, stern-countenanced, 
deep- voiced, man, with the tall stature and 
powerful frame of his countrymen. His ne* 
groes held him in great awe, for he was one of 
those men who are obeyed by inferior minds^ 
not from compulsion nor from affection, but 
from a sort of instinct and thc^ mere force, of a 
determined manner. A look, a motion of his 
hand, an indirect intimation of his will, was 
with them equivalent to a command, and was 
interpreted with a quickness and obeyed with 
an alacrity that surprised me. Yet he was 
substantially kind to'them ; and I believe not 
a*»ngle instance of corporal punishment occur- 
red on the plantation while I remained there. 
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I had frequent converSjationB witl^.:him pp 
the subject, of the coloured popjalation of the 
island of Cuba. " Aye you not afr£^id,",.sMd I 
to.h|m one day,. " that tljey will rise, in ^ body 
agaipst their, masters, and make a bloody at- 
tempt to shake oiBf the burden of servitude?" , 
, "I haye.no such fears/' replied he, "The 
UiK^ have no arms, ^d there is nobody to 
put arms into their hands. Our shorefif are 
Uned with strong military posts, all aU>ng our 
narrow island, which would quicl^y put down 
W unanned and undisciplined insurrection; 
besides, the different classes of our coloured 
population hate each other too cordially ever 
to. concert together a plan^f rebellion. The 
^gro of Africa, the bravest and most spirited 
p£ them all, bom a freeman, detests the sub- 
missive Creole, the native of the country ; and 
tb? Creole negro abhors the dogged, surly, aud 
^^christianized African. The mulatto looks 
with scorn on the negro as his inferior^ and 
th^, negro regards the mulatto a§ a degenerate 
n[V)ngrel, while the quadroon, who, ^n his qwn 
estii^ation, is ajimost a white ipan, regards 
both the negro ai^d mulatto with equal disdain. 
Not many years since three Indians, from the 
poast.of Florida, did what all the blacks of the 
island never djid, and I believe and trust never 
will do — they filled the whole country, for 
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nearly three successive years, with robbery, 
bloodshed, burning, and consternation. 

^*The Spanish government, by virtue of 
some treaty or other with the Indians of Flo- 
rida, of which I can tell you nothing else, send 
them an annual present of European merchan- 
dize. A vessel is usually despatched from 
Havana for this purpose ; and some dignitary 
of the church, or some zealous missionary, 
accompanies the expedition. In the last year 
of the last century, the bishop of Havana, the 
venerable Tres Palacios — may God rest his 
soul ! — made the voyage to Florida. The 
good priest celebrated the imposing ceremonies 
of our religion with so ^luch pomp, explained 
its mysteries with so much clearness and 
eloquence, and read the Latin prayers in his 
missal with so much unction, that the hearts 
of the poor savages were touched ; many con- 
sented to receive baptism on the spot, and the 
bishop returned, bringing with him, as the 
trophies of his peaceful victory, three Indian 
boys, who had been delivered to him to be in- 
structed in the learning of the white men and 
the doctrines of the true faith. The young 
savages were at first delighted with the change 
in their situation. They were highly gratified 
with the elegant European dresses in which they 
were clothed by their patron, and to which they 
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added a multitude of trinkets^ received as pre- 
sents^ and fantastically disposed on their per- 
sons. Inspiteof thehabitof apparent indifference 
to every thing extraordinary, in which they had 
been educated, they could not help expressing 
the feeling of natural astonishment which rose 
in their minds, as they walked in the streets of 
Havana, and beheld the various labours and 
devices of civilization. In a short time, how- 
ever, they became familiar with the wonders 
around them, and with their astonishment 
vanished the piety which the good ecclesiastic 
supposed he had kindled in their hearts. He 
discovered that his juvenile neophytes were 
lazy, proud, intractable ; that they loved rum 
and tobacco, and were fond of sleeping when 
their stomachs were full. Sometimes they would 
perform their wild dances with loud heathenish 
cries in the court-yard of the churchman's 
palace, disturbing his religious meditations. 
On one of these occasions, when the old bishop 
sallied forth in his night-cap, cane in hand, and 
with a most determined demeanour, to quiet 
the uproar, they actually had the insolence to 
trip up his heels, and to continue their dance 
round the body of the sprawling dignitary, 
shouting and yelling with greater glee than 
ever. They had no objection to figuring in 
religious processions ; they carried the blazing 
torches with an air, and bore the standards 
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vaiUf. profound grmty s^d ^olenmi^ ; but tbey 
rcsQlutely i;ef ito^d to learo^ti^eir pray^rs^ SAd 
6Qiild>.by no .means be .taught, tbe. alph9bet» 
•Diey ^ould often ^b^nt themselves for several 
days together, to wander on the woody, sidea of 
the mountains, shaping bow^ .and arrows after 
the. fashion of their native. ccmntry, making. a 
hide sort of lance out of, a hard kind of wood^ 
the ends of which they rendered yet harder .by 
fire^ and they would return with their clothes 
fairly torn from their backs,, bringing home.a 
wild pig or a huge bunch of perroquets. In 
short,, .they were so wholly insubordinate,, and 
so decidedly savage and pagsin. in their habits 
and tastes, that the bishop was. forced to give 
up the idea of making them into good catholics, 
jwho should return, to spread the light of the 
gospel, and the power of the church in their 
nativeland. 

..,*5At length they committed some offence 
against the laws. What it was I either never 
heard or have forgotten; but an offence they 
cdnunitted, for which they were apprehended^ 
found guilty^ and sentenced to imprisonment 
«t.:ihe aisenal, in Havana. The bishop, J 
]beUeye» was glad to get rid of them, for he saw 
that the. seed he had sown had fallen upon a 
XQck^ and he was now sure that his intractable 
gupils would be wel| looked to, and kept oi^t of 
mischief at least* The. sursenal^ you know, I 
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stippose^ 11^ situated a litde witiiout tfae citjr, 
but connected with it by a gate called Punta 
de la Jenaza, and surmounted also by high and 
strong walls of its own. Bat if you have never 
visited it^ you can scarcely form ab idea of the 
aietivity that prevails. It is a little town within 
itself « The vast magazines and stlxre-houses^ 
the dwellings of the officers and superintend- 
ents^ the barracks of the soldiers^ the doianito- 
ries of the prisoners, the shops in which varioos 
mechanicld professions are carried on, occupy 
the circuit at the walls with. numerous ,buildr 
ings. Wharfs extend along the edge of the 
water^ vess^ are coming and departing, .taking 
in or dischai^ng their cargoes, men are hurryr 
ing to and fro with, packages, and a clust<sr 
of mills in the midst, turned, by a canal from 
tht river, and continually employed in sa^t^- 
ing huge trunks of the native trees of the island, 
fill the place with the continual noise of the 
niachinery* Were it not that you see here and 
thet^-an officer in military uniform, sentinels 
pacing,, and chains fastened to thearn^s or legs 
^ many of the labourers, you might fancy 
yourself m a common seaport. . Thither, th^ 
yoong delinquents were sent, and, eadi being 
fitted with a. couple of iron rings about his 
atides^ tii^y Widre.set to work in assisting to 
toad and unload the government: vessels. The 
employment was not much to tilieir taste ; and, 
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after remaining there a few months^they took ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to make their escape, 
and sought refuge in Las Vegas de Tobaco. 

^^ The tract of country called by this name 
begins about twenty leagues or more to the 
west of Havana, on the northern shore of the 
island, and stretches towards Cape San Anto- 
nia as far as the settlements of Mantua and 
Guanes, which lies on its remotest boundary. 
It is fertile as the garden of Eden, and its wide 
extent is watered by numerous wandering 
rivers, whose banks are encumbered with the 
luxuriance of their wild vegetation. A few 
miserable habitations are scattered here and 
there along the streams, or grouped into ham- 
lets and dirty villages. In these live the herds- 
men entrusted with the care of the immense 
droves of cattle, horses, and swine, pastured 
in the country at the back of the settlements, 
and here also dwell the tobacco-planters, who 
cultivate patches of the rich deep soil on the 
margin of the rivers. No part of Cuba is 
naturally finer than this, and none is peopled 
with a worse race. I hate the rascals, for they 
once stole from me the finest horse in the 
world, an English hunter, which cost me sixty 
doubloons; and I was obliged to pursue my 
journey on a stunted, hard-trotting jade^ which 
I purchased of a dingy mulatto, who called 
himself a white man, and who had the con- 
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science to ask me a hundred dollars for her. 
I dare say he stole the animal. Hither the 
wreckers who haunt the Keys on the coast^ 
and gangs of runaway sailors who live by the 
plunder of the merchant ships that come into 
their power^ resort to spend their ill-gotten 
wealth in gaming and debauchery. These de- 
speradoes keep their boats moored under the 
thick boughs and foliage of the mangroves^ 
whose trunks rise in the shallows out of the 
very brine. You might look round on the neigh- 
bouring shores and sandbanks without perceiv- 
ing the least indication of anything in which a 
human being could put to sea; but, let a disaster 
happen to a merchant vessel off the coast, and 
two hundred boats, perhaps, will at once make 
their appearance, as if they rose from the 
bosom of the waters. These fellows lead a 
merry life on shore, where they find no lack of 
boon companions. The dice-box rattles all 
day in the taverns, and the guitar begins to 
tinkle as the sun goes down. Brawls are 
kindled among them over their wine, blood is 
shed, and the murderer takes refuge in the 
Keys. Sometimes, one of these fellows, who 
ventures on shore with too much money, lies 
stark and stiff by the road side the next morn- 
ing. 

" The three young savages chose the village 
of Guanes, situated on the river of that name. 
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da. the ^lace of their retreat. It ]ie», as I have 
akesidy I .think mentioned^ near the farther ex* 
trf^ulty of Las Vegas. < Here they contrived to 
exchange their prison drqases. for checked shirts 
and pantaloons^ .with hroad-brimmed straw 
hats, the usual. garb of the country people* 
Th^y subsisted easily, and lived in a manner 
quite to their, tastes amcmg the lazy settlers. 
They fished a little in the stream, knocked 
d^ym game on the uncultivated lands, loitered 
about the tavern, slept in the shade, and, when 
pressed by harder necessity than usual, lent a 
bandin gathering and curing tobacco. I never 
heard that they did any harm while they re-^ 
mained in this part of the country. At all 
erents> I believe they behaved themselves quite 
as unexceptionably, to say the least, as the 
rest of tjie inhabitants. 

. ^' Our government occasionally sends com- 
missioners to make the circuit of die island, 
and to clear it of runaway criminals and of 
vagabonds . who can give, no account of them- 
selves. The idea is a good one, in my opinion^ 
for by this, means a rcfj^ue is kept in the place 
where he. was. born, and where his character is 
known ;. and comdcts, who have escaped firom 
justice to repeat their crimes, are carried back 
to punishment. After the three Indians had 
been, for several months in the neighbourhood 
of Guanes, certain of these magistrates arrived 
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at l^at village. The Indians were informetd 
again&t by a herdsman^with whom they had aoiae 
diapute; they were seized, aod brought before 
the commissioners* It appeared that they were 
not ancient inhabitants of the place, and they 
could show no passport from any other; it was 
therefore concluded that they could not be 
there for any good purpose* They were ac- 
cordingly sent with a guard to Havana, where 
they were immediately recognised as the fugi- 
tives. They were remanded to prison, loaded 
with heavier chains, and condemned to severer 
tasks. Their old patron, the good bishop Tres 
Palaciod, was dead: there was nobody, to 
intercede in their behalf. The prisoners bore 
their fate with a kind of sullen resigna- 
tioni but their keepers knew little of what 
passed in their minds. They had been 
brought back from what they most loved, idle- 
ness and liberty, to what they most hated, 
labour and imprisonment* The indignities 
with which they had been treated roused in 
their bosoms all the siidrit of their race, and 
filled them with aa intense thirst for revenge; 
Their confinement was short ; and it was soon 
rumoured in Havana that they had again 
escaped from the arsenaL 
* " On the second niorning after their escape, 
a traveller, passing betweenMantuaandGuanes, 
a little after sunrisey was stopped by a scene of 
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horror and desolation. A crowd of people of 
all colours had gathered around the smoking 
ruins of a cluster of cottages which had been 
fired in the night. The trees by which they 
were once overshadowed had been scorched 
and seared in the fierce flame^ and their half- 
burnt leaves were dropping in the faces of those 
who stood below. The earth around was 
stained with blood, and the print of knees and 
feet, strongly pressed into it, showed that a 
mortal struggle had been there. Several bodies 
of men, women, and children, marked with 
deep gashes, lay near; they had evidently been 
slain in the endeavour to escape by flight, for 
the expression of horror and fear yet stood on 
the faces of the dead. One or two among the 
group, who seemed to have been more success- 
ful in their attempts to escape, and whose fea- 
tures were yet convulsed by fright, were telling, 
in an agitated, incoherent manner, the story of 
several men, of hideous appearance and super- 
natural strength and swiftness, who had put 
the firebrand to their houses just at day-break, 
and slaughtered the inmates without pity. 

" While the multitude were thus intently 
listening, they were startled by shrill cries from 
a distance, growing louder every moment. All 
eyes instantly turned to the quarter from which 
they proceeded. A dark cloud of smoke was 
seen rolling up from among the trees at the 
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distance of half a league, where the spectators 
.knew that there was a dwelling, and the liext 
moment it was surmounted by a dozen arrowy 
tongues of* flame shooting up in the midst. A 
man and a woman, each carrying a child, made 
their appearance, running with all their might, 
and shrieking in an agony of terror for protec- 
tion. They were pursued, at some distance, by 
three dark, strange-looking men, armed with 
lances, who were gaining rapidly upon them : 
as soon, however, as they saw the crowd, they 
stopped, looked at them for a moment, and, 
turning, went off swiftly in a direction towards 
the mountains in the interior of the island. In 
the mean time, the fugitives had reached their 
friends, and fell prostrate on the ground in a 
state of exhaustion. They were immediately re- 
cognised as the famUy belonging to the house 
which was seen in flames : fortunately, none of 
them were within when the rufiians came. 
They had observed them from a little distance, 
and, terrified by the strange fierceness and 
wildness of their demeanour, had concealed 
themselves behind some bushes, until they saw 
them setting fire to the house, when they im- 
mediately took to flight. In their flight they 
had been seen and pursued, and apparently 
only saved by the accidental circumstance that 
their pursuers beheld around the ashes of the 
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eottage a larger number of persons than they 
wished to encounter. 

" Who were the perpetrators of these deeds 
of violence and bloodshed ? This was a matter 
of intense curiosity and anxious conjectures. 
Almost every man had his own answer to the 
question. Some thought that they might be a 
party of wreckers from the Keys, who had 
taken this method to revenge the death of 'a 
comrade slain in the village of Guanes ; some 
suggested that an invading force had landed on 
the island^ and was sending out small< de- 
tachments to ravage the country. The greater 
number were of opinion that they were the 
three Indians, who had a second time escaped 
from imprisonment, and who had perpetrated 
these barbarities, in revenge for the inhospi- 
tality which had delivered them up. This 
opinion was confirmed by the description given 
of their persons by the inmates of the de- 
stroyed cottages. But they added that, who- 
ever they might be, it was their solemn belief 
that they were in league with the powers of 
darkness. Nothing else could endue them 
with such irresistible strength, or render 
them so completely proof against all attempts 
to wound them, or give such a demoniac ex- 
pression to their features. The idea took 
strong hold of the superstitious people of Las 
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Vegas, and the voices of the group sank into 
a low ndnrmur, as they conferred together on 
thici feiffftil subject. 

• " Nodung cfould equal the panic which pre- 
vailed in t^e s^tttements of Mantua and Guanes 
ail that day. The families who lived in the 
solitary houses came into the villages, aud the 
villagers crowded into the stronger and more 
defensible buildings; Every weapon that could 
be found was put in order; disused blunder- 
busses were fitted with new flints, rusty broad- 
swords were sharpened; and an old swivel, 
^hat had Mn for years half buried in the earth 
before the cabildOj or towa-hall, of Guanes, 
was dug out, loaded, and set upon two wooden 
wheels, in front of the dwelling of the Alcalde. 
Tlie rest of that day passed without any fuither 
alarm; but, on the next, news was brought of 
other massacres and burnings in the neigh- 
bourhood. On the third morning, a party of 
twenty men, all armed, left the village of 
Guanes, to visit the herds in the back country. 
They entered several houses, the inhabitants of 
which lay murdered within them, or before the 
doors. They found the herds scattered, and 
saw many carcasses of cattle and horses lying 
where they had been pastured. 

'^ In the inean time, with the devastations of 
these strange beings increased the terror with 
which they were every where regarded* Strange 
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stories were told of their exploits ; of their 
gigantic strength and prodigious swiftness ; of 
their swimming and fording rapid rivers^ which 
would have swept away the most powerful man 
on the island; of their scaling perpendicular 
mountains, and leaping tremendous chasms ; 
of the supernatural suddenness with which they 
came upon the defenceless; and the astonishing 
swiftness with which they disappeared when 
the odds were against them. All the inhabit- 
ants of the district of Las Vegas followed the 
example of those in the neighbourhood of 
Mantua and Guanes, and removed into the 
villages for safety, or collected in the larger 
and less exposed habitations. No man would 
venture into the fields alone : but, when the 
necessity of their affairs called them forth, they 
went in parties of a dozen or twenty men, well 
armed and on the watch against the enemy. 1 
remember a singular instance of the extreme 
fear inspired by these marauders. One day, a 
young negro slave, living at an estate called 
£1 Rosario^ in the jurisdiction of Consolacion 
de Norte, came running home to tell that the 
Indians were in sight, and were making to- 
wards the house. The family consisted of the 
master of the house, his wife, and three children, 
his wife's brother, and a female slave, with her 
two boys. The husband was for seeking safety 
by flight ; his wife and her brother were for 
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barricading the doors, and neither would fol- 
low the advice of the other. No time was 
to be lost; the husband left his~ house with a 
loaded musket on his shoulder, and climbed a 
tree hard by, of the kind we call the guacima, 
screening himself from sight among its thick 
boughs and tufts of pale green leaves, while his 
wife and her brother bolted the door with all 
possible expedition. The ruffians were soon 
at the dwelling; the affrighted owner of the 
house saw them from his hiding-place, armed 
with bows and arrows slung upon their shoul- 
ders, and carrying enormous lances made of 
sapling trees, with an iron blade fixed in the 
smaller end. They were men of short stature, 
but broad-chested, and wonderfully strong- 
limbed, with straight jetty hair, and round wild 
eyes, beneath arched and coal-black eyebrows. 
They first tried to open the door, and, finding 
it fastened, without uttering a word to each 
other, they raised their lances to a level with 
their heads, and drove the butt-end violently 
against it, to beat it in. Every loud stroke 
went to the heart of the poor wretch in his 
concealment. He lay quaking with fear, just 
able to support himself among the branches, 
and to keep the musket he held from dropping 
to the ground, but without the courage or the 
strength to discharge it. The door at length 
gave way ; the brother presented himself vrith 
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a musket^ but wag struck to the floor before He 
could flre^ and the murderers passed into the 
house over his dead body. Shrieks^ and hoi^ 
of agOhy^ and supplication, burst from the 
building ', and through the open door the wift 
and her children were seen cUnging to the 
knees of the savages, and butchered in the 
midst of their cries for mer<;y. The bodies of 
the two negfo boys were then tossed out, 
bleeding with deep wounds ; and the mother, 
rushing forth to make her escape, was over- 
taken, and pinned with one of their huge lances 
to the ground. When the work of death was 
finished, and the house again silent, one of th^ 
murderers came out with a smoking firebrand 
in his hand, which he laid to the windward side 
of the building,- covered it with a handful of 
dry sticks and twigs, and blew them into a 
flame. The three then departed, leaving the 
pusillanimous spectator of their bloody deeds 
half dead with horror and fear. He did not 
venture to come down until the house was 
nearly (Consumed, when he slipped to the 
ground, and crawled, trembling, to the next 
village. 

^^ I should lengthen out my story until another 
day, were I to give you a catalogue of the mur- 
ders committed by these men. All the country 
between the city of Havana and Cape San An- 
tonia, called among us by the name of the 
Vuelta Abajo, on both sides of the -island, was 
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the scene of their crimes^ and was kept in a 
state of contiDual alarm. Their ravages were 
generaUy committed in the day time^ Arom early 
dawn to n%ht*faU, when they retired^ as they 
also did when pursued, to the woods^ the an- 
cient woods of the interior, thick, dark, tangled 
with shrubs and immense vines, and full of 
impassable thickets. On one day, their ravages 
would be committed on the northern shore ; on 
the next, they would have passed the moun- 
tains, and dwellings would smoke and their in- 
mates be slaughtered on the opposite coast. 
The officers of justice, seeking them where their 
enormities had just been committed, would be 
apprised by messengers of still more recent 
crimes at the distance of twenty leagues^ What 
occasioned no small wonder was, that all the 
work of bloodshed and destruction was per- 
formed by them in silence, not a word was 
heard to issue from their lips by any who had 
been near them, and yet had the good-fortune 
to escape with life ; they gave no answe^rs to 
entreaties for mercy, nor were they ever seen 
to confer together, though they always moved 
in concert. They passed from place to place 
as mutely and rapidly as ghosts of the dead. 

** A few leagues on this side of Cape San An- 
tonia, where the island begins to grow narrow, 
is a remarkable cave. It passes through a con- 
tinuation of the great midland ridge of moun- 
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tains, and reaches from one shore to the other. 
At the northern entrance are several chambers 
that seem chiselled from the solid rock, and 
whictr I have little doubt are the work of an- 
cient inhabitants of the country. They are 
furnished with benches of stone, alcoves, doors 
passing from one to another, and roofs regu- 
larly vaulted, from which the trickling of water 
is constantly heard in the silence and darkness. 
Farther on, the cave is a mere cleft between 
rocky walls. I once visited it with some friends. 
We penetrated to the distance of nearly a 
league, till we came to where a subterraneous 
brook crossed the passage, and a chasm above 
let in the light of day ; but, being sickened by 
the strong odour of the vampyres and birds of 
night that clung to the roof, and having come 
to the end of the clue which we had fastened 
at the mouth of the cave, we were obliged to 
return. In the recesses of this cave, the su- 
perstitious and ignorant people of Las Vegas 
believed that the three Indians propitiated the 
devil by sacrifices of the animals they had stolen, 
and received the gift of irresistible strength and 
the power of transporting themselves in a mo- 
ment to whatever place they pleased. I believe, 
however, that it is a niistake to suppose that 
they made this spot their frequent haunt, though 
it is certain they were often seen in the neigh- 
bourhood. They were too wary to trust them-> 
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selves where their retreat could be cut off, or 
where the fierce dogs of the island could be let 
loose upon them. They encamped for sFeep 
t)nly on the steep sides of the mountaii|B> and 
never but once in the same place ; yet the idea 
of their subterraneous worship increased the 
terror with which they were regarded. 

^^ The many and horrible murders committed 
by these men, the destruction of the herds, 
the abandonments of so many fine estates for 
want of tenants who would venture to occupy 
them, threatened the depopulation of the Vuelta 
Abajo, and drew the attention of government* 
Large rewards were offered, which were at 
length increased to five thousand dollars for the 
head of each of the offenders. . This measure 
had the effect intended. Large parties of men 
were collected, well armed with muskets, pistols^ 
and broad-swords, and including in their num- 
ber a good proportion of comisionadoSy alcaldes, 
Juezes, pedianos, members of the holy brother- 
hood, and all the different officers empowered 
to pursue tod arrest the violators of the laws. 
They were accompanied by the strong and fierce 
dogs trained in Cuba to hunt runaway negroes, 
one breed of which are merely employed to 
track the fugitive, and the other to seize and 
drag him down. The expeditions were wholly 
unsuccessful. Often did they return without 
having discovered the object of their search. 
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In some infitances they followed the track of the 
savages for whole days together, encamping, 
when night oi^ertook them, in some cleft of^e 
mountains, in the wilderness of the interior, 
where they kept np huge fires till morning, and 
stationed an armed watch, to guard against their 
mysterious enemies. At length, however, their 
dogs led them to the hiding-place of the out- 
laws. After a weary march along the sides of 
the mountains, they found themsdveft at the 
foot of a lofty and precipitous pAe of rocks, 
which the animals, barking at the foot, in vain 
essayed to scale. Above, on the summit of the 
crags, was a thick growth of trees and mountain 
shrubs. The men took the dogs cm their 
shoulders, and began to climb the precipice. 

*' lliey had scarcely begun to ascend, when 
the whole party was startled by a loud yelping ; 
and, on looking, they saw that two of the dogs 
had fallen from the shoulders of * their bearers, 
struck through with arrows, and had fallen to 
the foot of the precipice, quivering in the ago- 
nies of death. One of their number waa also 
severely wounded by an arrow from the thickets 
on the summit, and, as he was preparing to 
descend, was transfixed by a second, and fell 
headlong from the rock on which he stood. The 
men at the bottom of the precipice and on the 
crags answered with a discharge of musketry, 
aiming at the trees, which they supposed to be 
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the hiding-place of the ^;a^y, but without 
effect; arrows still cava^om above, and chmos*, 
or javelinr, tisfown with fatal and unerring cer- 
tainty^ sometimes from one quarter, sometimes 
firom another, as tl^e savages shifted their 
ground to avoid the aim of their assailants. At 
length the whole party, discouraged by the dis- 
advantage at which they were contending, and 
by the slaughter of their companions^ withdrew, 
carrying t)ff three of their number dead and five 
severely wounded, and leaving nearly half their 
dogs at the toot of the precipice. 

'^ More than one attempt of the same kind 
was afterwards made, with no better suc- 
cess. Nearly two years and a half had elapsed 
since the Indians began to devastate the inland, 
and still their ravages continued unchecked. 
Impunity had not. made them forget their usual 
cauti(m, nor did the multitude of their murders 
seem to have satiated their thirst of blood. I 
question if ever jthere were three men in the 
world, short of the degree, of monarchs, who 
n;iade so much havoc among their fellow crea- 
tures ijx the same space of time. At length, 
however, a bolder and more determined band 
was collected than had ever before undertaken 



* The chaso is a weapon about four feet in length and an 
inch in diameter. It is made of very solid and heavy wood, 
hardened at one end in the fire, and brought to a sharp point. 
The African negroes of Cuba throw it with great force and 
certunty of aim. 
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the expedition, P«liay justly say this, for I 
well knew several of the'^rsons who joined it, 
and greater dare-devils there are nolrin all the 
dominions of my master, the King of Spain ; 
men who feared nothing, either in this world 
or the next. They were accompanied by seve- 
ral relatives of persons who had been killed 
by the Indians, and who were resolved to lose 
their own lives rather than fail in the attempt 
to execute justice upon the assassins. Their 
number amounted to about a hundred and fifty ; 
and they were accompanied by sixty of the 
best-trained and fiercest dogs in the island. 
After tracking the bandits for more than half a 
day, they approached the place of their retreat, 
on the steep side of a mountain covered with 
broken rocks, from the clefts of which sprung 
shrubs and small trees, dwarfed by the driness 
of the soil. At the foot of the place where they 
lay was a quehrado^ the dry bed of a torrent, 
forming a ravine, with precipitous sides run- 
ning obliquely along the breast of the mountaia. 
Into this ravine the party were descending, 
carrying the dogs down the steep bank, when 
they were assailed by arrows from the opposite 
side, by which several of the animals were 
killed. 

^^In all their combats with the people of 
the island, the outlaws aimed particularly at 
the dogs, wl\om they dreaded more than even 
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tnen, not only because they brought their pur- 
suers to their place of retreat, but because they 
were so formidable and so difficult to wound in 
a close encounter. Arrived at the bottom of 
the ravine, the party paused for a moment, to 
take a view of the precipice above them, and 
to select the best places for making the ascent. 
It appeared that the Indians had intrenched 
themselves behind a kind of natural parapet 
of rock, through the clefts of which grew a few 
bushes and trees, but so thinly as not to prevent 
their assailants below from occasionally catch- 
ing a glimpse of their persons, while in the 
act of aiming their weapons. In the mean 
time, their pursuers were not inactive ; every 
stirring of the boughs above, every appearance 
of a hand or face, was answered by a discharge 
of musketry. But the arrows and javelins still 
continued to come from the rocks ; many of 
their dogs and several of their companions were 
already killed : and it was evident that no time 
was to be wasted in so disadvantageous a posi' 
tion. A part of the men were therefore assign- 
ed to carry the dogs, and the rest to watch the 
movements of the enemy, and these being ar- 
ranged so as to follow each other alternately, 
the whole party began to ascend by two different 
ways. The slaughter now made by the In- 
dians was greater than ever, as they were ena- 
bled, from the near approach of their assailants, 
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to aim their weapons with ^eater certainty and 
more deadly effect. Six of the men had abeady 
fallen dead^ many were severely wounded^ and 
more than thirty of the dogs were killed. It 
was horrible to hear the yells of these animals^ 
mingled strangely with the groans of dying 
men, and to see their struggles when wounded, 
springing furiously from the shotdders of their 
bearers, and sometimes the aninial and • his 
bearer precipitated down the rocks together. 

'^ But the combat was now near an end. - One 
of the party, a comisionttdo, whom I knew, 'a 
man of great strength of body, firm, nerves, and 
keen sight, had observed^ through some boughs 
on the top of the rocks, the face of one of the 
outlaws looking down. He kept his eye steadily 
fixed on the spot as he went, and shortly after* 
wards the savage stepped from behind his efi* 
trenchment with an arrow fitted to his bow- 
string, and raised it to his eye. Just as he ciune 
to the spot, the wind parted the branches before 
him,, and gave the comisionado a full view of 
his person. In an instant he levelled, his piece 
and fired — but the arrow had already left the 
bow of the Indian, and both the combatants 
dropped dead at the same moment. A shout 
of triumph was raised by the whole party^ as 
they saw the body of the Indian beginning to 
fall heavily through the shrubs on its edge. 
The next moment they saw a dark brawny arm 
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extended filter it, seizing it by the hair of the 
bead, as if to drawit back; twenty muskets 
weiie instantly diaqhargied in that direction y the 
bpawny arm suddenly let gP its hold^ and 
tossed conyulsiyely upwards, an4 the lifeless 
bodies of the two savages fell together down 
t^e precipice through the crashing boughsy in 
a^bt of their pursuers. Entcouxiaged by thi§ 
inccess, they sprang with all expedition, to tjpte 
top of the rock, but the third Indisum was np 
where to be ^e^n, 

« 

. " They now turned to examine the bodies of 
the outtews \rhp lay dead near the. summit of 
the. rocks. Thej evideAtly belonged to the In- 
dian .race, from the peculiarities which I haive 
already, mentioned, and^ ^HH«h the party had 
now aai opportunity of examining at leisure. 
Xl!i€^ had cm no other kind of clothing than^ 
pair of loQse : trowsers, and a kind of belt pa^-^ 
ekig^ oyet one alioulder, tq which ^as fastened 
a bundle of arrows. Their forms were exceed- 
ingly muscular^ bearing the signs of prodigious 
vigour and activity, and of that peripd of life 
when men ipost rejoice in their own strength! 
the elder, it waa judged, could not be moi^ 
than twenty-five years of age, and the others 
perhaps three years younger. 

*^The sun was already sinking when they 
arrived on the heights which the Indians had 
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occupied; and, weary and wounded, they en^^ 
camped for a few hours' repose on the very 
spot, without attempting any pursuit of him 
who had fled. At day-break, they set out on 
their return to the villages, carrying their dead 
and wounded, and the bodies of the slain ban- 
ditti. As they entered the inhabited country, 
the people came flocking about them to gaze on 
the lifeless features and powerless limbs of 
those who had been so long the objects of awe 
and affright — ^the swift, powerful, invulnerable, 
beings, whose crimes had hitherto seemed as 
if destined never to meet with either check or 
retribution. The country people assisted in 
bearing the dead and wounded to the town of 
Consolacion del Norte, where the bodies of the 
comisionado and his companions were buried 
with great ceremony and every mark of respect 
and sorrow. The heads of the Indians were cut 
off, and sent from the district where they were 
slain to the Captain- General at Havana ; and 
their enormous lances, their bows, arrows, and 
javelins, picked up where they fell, were pre- 
served for a memorial of the exploit in the 
houses of those who led the expedition against 
them. 

^^The third Indian was again seen in the 
Vuelta Abajo. He passed along the midland 
range of mountains; and shortly afterwards 
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appeared in the Vuelta Arriba, which meaos^ 
you know, that part of the island lying east* 
ward of Havana. 

^^ Here he renewed the work of burning and 
massacre among the miguarded and defenceless 
inhabitants, and became as terrible to them as 
he had been to the people of the western part 
of the island. Warned by the fate of his cppi- 
panions, he never stood on the defence, but 
fled when threatened with a superior force. 
He abandoned the use of the bow and javelin, 
which had proved impotent to protect his com- 
rades in their rocky fortress, and carried only 
his huge lance, the weapon of attack and 
slaughter. Hitherto, neither he nor the other 
two had ever been seen on horseback ; now he 
was nearly always so. He would leap on the 
back of one of the horses of the country, wild 
and unbroke as ever ran in the forests, and ride 
him furiously, without bridle or rein, guiding 
him with his lance alone ; and, when the ani- 
mal dropped down from fatigue, he was in* 
stantly mounted on another. Woe to the man 
he saw alone and on foot in the open country ! 
he was sure to overtake him, and, aiming a 
stroke at him as he passed, to leave him dead 
on the spot. Cattle and horses, without num- 
ber, were killed by him in the same manner — 
pierced between the shoulders, with all the 
dexterity of a practised bull-fighter. So true 
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was his aim, that^ of all the animalfl he de- 
stroyed, not one was known to be despatdied 
by more than a single wound. Sometimes he 
would dismount, and, CQtting out the tongues of 
the cattle he. had killed, would hang them to 
bis belt for his future repasts. Throughout the 
Vnelta Arriba, the inhabitants Qf the country 
l)Qrdering upon the forests or the mountains 
no longer thought themselves sale in the a(di- 
tary houses ; and, like the people in the west* 
ern dififtdots, resorted to the yjQlages for. safety. 
^^ I am sensible that the history I am giving 
you is an extraordinary one, and J. see in your 
countenance the marks of incredulity. I hare 
no. answer to make to your doubts, hut the 
* simple one, that I am relating, facts yet. fresh 
in the. memory of thousands among the people 
of this island- No man acquainted with Cuba 
and its inhabitants, .will pronounce it impos* 
sible that they should hare, taken place ; . and, 
if they have no Qther fault than that of ap- 
pearing a little wpnderfiil and surprising, I 
hope* you will not think them t^ less au- 
thentic. 

^^I am now going to relate one of the most 
remankable incidents connected with the story 
of .this manrkiUer, At a little distance from the 
towuiof. San Juan delos Remedios, resided an 
honest hut not an p.verrricb nian, an emigrant 
from old Spain, named Jos^ de Pereira. He 
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married a native of the islandj, and became tbe 
&ther of a very pretty daughter, of whom he 
was extremely fond, and whom he had .in* 
structed in acoomplishments somewhat above 
her &rtmie. Her beauty, graceful manneirs, 
and amiable temper^ won the heart of the elder 
son of the wealthy proprietor of a caneplaa* 
tation in the neighbourhood* He paid her hU 
^^ddresses, which were not rejected; a match 
was conclud^d>between them^aad the weddiogr 
^ay was ah-eady fixed. She was as happy as a 
young and. modest woman can be who. is about 
to^marry the maaof whose love she is prond; 
and he was as happy as a young man deeply4n 
lofe always is when on the point of mamage* 
The &ther and mother were scarcdy leas so. at 
seeing their daughter well settled in life, and it 
was thought that the good couple would stretch 
thdir means, a Httleto celebrate the nuptial 
ceremonies with becoming splendour and mer- 
riment. 

. .. -" As . yet the Indian had never appeared in 
1^ immediate neighbourhood of San Juan de 
loi Remedios^ nor had the inhabitants thought 
ai resorting to any unusual precautions for .pro- 
tectix^ themselves against his piokujce* = One 
morning the father had, gone oxktito look at his 
litde plantation of bananas and maize, and the 
niidtber to talk over the preparations, for the 
appniadiing nuptials with a neighbour, while 
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Anita de Pereira, the daughter, was busy in an 
inner apartment of the house, working with her 
own fair hands some article of dress to be worn 
at the ceremony. There was no one else in the 
house but a negro woman in the next room. 
Suddenly Anita heard a violent shriek, and the 
sound of footsteps passing swiftly over the 
floor. She rushed to the door, opened it, and 
saw before her a short, brawny, savage-looking 
man, his stiff black hair standing upright all 
over his head, half naked, and carrying a long 
heavy lance in his hand. She looked round 
instinctively for help, and, beholding no one 
else in sight — for the negro woman who had 
alarmed her with the shriek had fled through 
a postern door — she sunk to the ground in a 
swoon. 

^^ In the mean time the domestic had alarmed 
the neighbourhood, and several men came run- 
ning to the spot with arms in their hands. As 
they came up, they saw the outlaw at some dis- 
tance on horseback, carrying the lifeless form 
of the young woman before him, and galloping 
' off swiftly towards the mountains. The dis- 
tracted father and mother, informed of what 
had happened, arrived at the cottage just in 
time to see him disappearing with his prize 
over a distant eminence. The news was not 
slow in spreading to all the neighbouring 
plantations and to the town of San Juan de 
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los Remedios^ and a considerable multitude^ 
prompted by various motives of cariosity^ sym- 
pathy^ and the desire of making themselves of 
importance^ soon gathered about the old man's 
door. Among the rest appeared a young man 
of manly figure^ and bold and frank demeanour^ 
but with a deep air of anxiety and distress in his 
countenance. The crowd that stood about the 
distressed father^ talking loudly and earnestly 
to him and to each other^ and offering a thou- 
sand discordant counsels^ divided voluntarily to 
let him pass. It was Ramon de Aguarda, the 
intended husband of Anita. He appeared, and 
offered his hand to Pereira, who grasped it 
convulsively. * We have lost Anita,' said he, in 
a half-choked voice. ^ I shall find her^' answered 
the young man, ^ and that before the sea-breeze 
springs up again. I will pursue the robber, 
and bring her back or never return.' 

^^ The garrulous crowd were silent, as they 
heard the strong, determined tone of Aguarda's 
voice ; and, when he had finished, a low mur- 
mur ran through it, as the bystanders spoke to 
each other, commending the fearless and reso- 
lute spirit of the young man. * Who is thete 
among you,' said he again, ^ that will go with 
me to the rescue of Anita de Pereira t ' * I 
will go,' was the answer of many voices at 
once;" and there arose a great sti^ggle in the 
crowd among those who were pressing forward 
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to offer their services. Every one loved Anita, 
and respected Aguarda for his warm-hearted 
and generous temper. ^I thank my neigh- 
bours^' resumed the young man ; ^ I could not 
have expected less of you. Since you are so 
ready to accompany me> I must request such 
of you as have not brought your arms to send 
for them immediately, and that you Kvill pro- 
vide yourselves, as soon as possible, with horses 
and dogs to track the ruffian. We will set out 
from this place in a quarter of an hour.' . 

^^ Great was the haste and bustle in arming 
and preparing for the expedition. The planters 
willingly supplied the adventurers with dogs 
and horses. . Several young gentlemen of the 
town of San Juan de los Remedies came to 
join the party, ambitious of distinguishing 
themselves in the rescue of the rustic beauty. 
At the appointed time a company of fifty men 
were assembled, armed and on horseback, with 
negroes on foot, holding the dogs in long 
leashes. One of the animals was let loose 
to track the Indian, and the party fallowing 
the direction in which he had disappeared^ set 
off under the conduct of Aguarda. 

" They traversed the> open country, and ar- 
rived at where the skirts of the great interior 
forest, stretching down the sides of the moun- 
tains towards the shore, enclose glades of pas- 
ture ground. Here they added to -thdr number 
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several monteros, or foresters^ to serve for 
guides in the expedition* The moutcros, as 
yoa may perhi^s know, are the keepers of the 
large herds which graze in. this island, o^ 
estates four.. or five, leagues in circumference, 
and for the most part overshadowed with trees. 
They are as much at home in the woods of 
Cuba a& your own Indians in those of North 
America. They know all the thousand intri- 
cacies and 4:ro88ing. paths of the forest^ the ra- 
vines^ precipices, and streams, as wellas I know 
the regular avenues and alleys of my own plan* 
tation. They will. travel in the woods from 
city to city,. and from end to end of the island^ 
guiding their way by the sun, the stars, the 
courses of the rivers, and the direction of the 
wuid, which you know blows regularly sea- 
ward during the night, and landward during 
the. day. . . , . 

/' One of the monteros had «een the Indian 
pass with his prize, and pointed out.the. prints 
of his horse's feet. The party now rode into 
those lofty. woods, along a gradual ascent to- 
wards the mountains, by a broad path among 
old trees, that had stood there ever since, the 
conquest of the island — groves of the palmetto 
royal, the wild cotton-tree, the pawpaw, and 
others of equally gigantic dimensions, whose 
smooth trunks, riaing to a prodigious hdght, 
uplift a close roof of thickrwoven boUghs.and 
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masttive foliage. So lofty a roof there is not in 
the proadest temples of Europe, nor one which 
more effectually excludes the sun, whose beams 
for ages have played upon the summits of these 
trees without penetrating to the ground. As 
they went forward, the forest, after several 
hours' travelling, became thicker and more 
choked with underwood, and the path narrower, 
until it could hardly be distinguished from 
others made by the cattle intersecting it in aU 
directions. They were now obliged to ride 
one behind another, and, as they ascended a 
little declivity, they found it difficult to urge 
their horses between the close trunks and en- 
croaching branches. At length, one of the 
monteros made a sign for the party to stop. 
^ Here, gentlemen,* said he, ^ you must dis- 
mount ; the forest beyond this place, will not 
admit of the passing of a horse and rider, and 
here lies a poor beast that has been ridden hard 
to day, and who, if he could speak, I dare say, 
would thank the woods for being so thick that 
his master could get him no further.' 

^^ As he spoke, he broke off a twig from one 
of the shrubs, and, stripping it of the leaves, 
turned to the side of the path, and, with a 
smart stroke, started up from a kind of recess 
among the trees a horse covered with sweat 
and half-dried foam. ^This, perhaps,' conti- 
nued he,' is the horse that carried the fellow 
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you are looking for. He has neither saddle nor 
bridle^ and yet his back shows that he has 
borne a heavy rider. 

^* The party pressed round to get a sight of 
the animal, a shaggy, wild-looking creature, 
with a thick tangled mane on 'both sides of its 
neck, a long forelock hanging between the eyes, 
and a sweeping tail. He stretched himself for a 
moment, then snorted, broke through the bushes, 
and was out of sight. ^ That is the Indian's 
horse,' said another of the monteros, the same 
who had seen him carrying off the young wo- 
man, and had shown his traces to the pur- 
suers, *the very beast on whose back I saw 
him this morning. I would swear to him 
before the Alcalde. . I fancy the rider cannot 
be far oflf.' 

" All the party were of the same opinion. A 
short consultation was held, in which it was 
agreed that an attempt should be made to re- 
cover the young woman without letting loose 
their dogs, until the rescue was effected, for 
fear that they might attack the captive also.. 
They then dismounted, left the horses in the 
care of some negroes, and began to thread the 
mazes of the forest. 

" They soon heard at a distance the baying 
of the dog that they had let off at setting out ; 
and, proceeding for two or three miles in that 
direction, they came to a lofty precipice, not 
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far from the bottom of which grew a cluster of 
branching trees of great height. At the foot of 
these trees the dog was whimpering and bark- 
ing, and occasionally springing against the 
trunks. The party were perplexed at this cir- 
cumstance ; they looked up into the boughs for 
a solution of the mystery, but could discover 
nothing. They called off the animal, and at- 
tempted to make him recover the track, which 
they supposed he had lost, but in vain ; he 
immediately returned to the spot. The face of 
the precipice was smooth, perpendicular, nearly 
thirty feet in height, and quite as impossible 
to scale, without the assistance of a ladder, as 
the wall of a house. It stood at several paces 
from the trees in front, so that, as it seemed, 
nobody could pass from them to its summit. 
Along the steeps, to the right and left of it, 
rose a thick undergrowth of young trees, filled 
up with thorny and interwoven vines, of that 
species which we call unas de gate, or cats- 
claws, and which formed an impenetrable bar- 
rier, stretching to a great dit^tance on either 
hand, and without any opening through which 
the outlaw could have passed with his captive.' 
Somebody suggested, that, as one of the trees 
was easily climbed, he might have concealed 
himself among the boughs and leaves of the top, 
A montero immediately sprung into it, ascended 
out pf sight among the foliage, and called out 
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to those below that, there was no liviiig thing in 
the tree but himself. They nofw became con« 
vinced tibaet the hound had been misled by a 
false scent, and some proposed to go back to 
the place where the Indian's horse was lying, 
and let slip another dog upon his track. As 
for Aguarda, it is scaively possible to describe 
his chagrioi at being thuscruell;^ disappointed, 
when he thought himself just upon the point of 
rescuing team a dreadAil fate the b^ng he 
loved. ^The ciir diall never deceive any body 
else in thii manner/ said he, and he was level- 
ling his » musket to * blow out the creature's 
brains, wiien one of Ms companions held his 
arm, and pointed to where the montero, who 
had descended half-way down the tree, , began 
to walk along one of the branches that bent 
with his weight to a horizontal position, until, 
coming to the summit of the perpendicular 
rock, at the foot of wbich the whole party stood, 
he leaped up to the top of it. The mystery 
was now cleared up : it was evident to all that 
the savage had climbed the tree with hifi 
prize, and passed along the branches to the 
precipice before them. Aguarda caught up 
the poor animal, whose life he was just about 
to take, and caressed it in a transport of joy. 

" The monteros drew their mttchetes, the 
sharp broad-swords they usually carry about 
with them, and proceeded to cut a passage 
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through the thorny and tangled fence of creep- 
ing vines, on the side where it seemed thinnest 
and most pervious. This they did with great 
dexterity and quickness, and, in a few minutes, 
had formed a kind of arched passage, through 
which the company passed by a short circuit 
to the summit of the precipice. A n^ro car- 
ried thither the hound, and the animal was no 
sooner put to the ground than he recovered 
the track of the outlaw, and darted off like 
lightning, and was out of sight. In a few 
minutes they heard, him uttering a sharp and 
frequent bark, a sure signal that he had found 
the object of his pursuit. The party rushed 
forward, and entered an open glade in the 
forest, where the sun came in from above, and 
a spring welled out from a stony basin, and lost 
itself in thick grass. At the farther end of the 
glade rose the rocky side of a mountain, seen 
obliquely, with a quebrado, or deep ravine. The 
savage was seen retreating to a huge block of 
stone at the foot of the mountain, while the 
dog was running round him in swift circles, 
and barking incessantly. You know, perhaps, 
that it is impossible for the runaways of our 
island to kill one of these nimble and quick- 
sighted animals, without the advantage of a 
rock at their backs. The savage, as soon as 
he saw his pursuers, took to flight. He sprang 
up the side of the mountain, and disappeared 
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oyer the ravine amiclst a shower of balls. The 
fierce dogs, hitherto kept in leashes, were let 
slip after him, but they were soon stopped by 
precipices which they did not venture to de- 
scend « 

'^ The first thought of Aguarda was to look 
for Anita de Pereira. She was found gagged 
with one of her own handkerchiefs, her delicate 
arms pinioned, and one of them tied fast to a 
tree on the edge of the glade, where the savage 
had secured her until he could kill the dog that 
was giving his enemies notice of his retreat. 
Her lover cut the cords by which she was 
bound, and received her thanks with tear^ in 
his bosom. That night was a happy one at 
the house of old Pereira, and the event of that 
day hastened by a fortnight at least the cere- 
mony that crowned the wishes of Aguarda. 

^^ This escape of the bandit seemed to em- 
bolden him in the commission of his atrocities. 
I have heard many people express their opi- 
nion, that all the murders, burnings, and de- 
struction of herds, committed by him and his 
companions during the whole time they were 
in the Vuelta Abajo, did not equal those com- 
mitted in the Vuelta Arriba. In addition to 
the price set by government upon his head, the 
proprietors of different hactendas in the island, 
abimdoned through fear of him, offered large 
rewards for his death or apprehension. One 
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reason why both he and his companions escap- 
ed so long with impunity, was that they never 
associated themselves with the other outlaws 
and runaway criminals that infested the forests 
and mountains. To these they were scarcely 
less terrible than to the more peaceful inhabit- 
ants. They trusted nobody, and therefore were 
never betrayed. 

^^ Yet this man, in the midst of his hatred of 
the people of the island, and the bloody^deeds 
with which he gratified his thirst for revenge, 
seems to have still felt some of those natural 
sympathies which attach us to our race, and to 
have yearned after the pleasure of seeing the 
human face, and hearing the human voice, in 
peace and kindness. A short time after the 
adventure of Anita de Pereira, he stole a little 
child, the daughter of a labourer, who lived in 
a small hamlet, between San Lorenaso and La 
Calidad. He kept her with him for two months, 
treating her with great kindbess, feeding her 
with abundant wild fruits of the country, and 
with the flesh of cattle which he slew on the 
hiieiendas. After several attempts, she was at 
length taken from him, but not until she bad 
contracted a strong attachment for Taito Penco, 
as he had taught her to call him. 

<^ In the rescue of the little girl, the savage 
was wounded in the thigh; a circumstance 
which, though it increased his shiness, did not 
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diminiBh his ferocity. A little more than aeren 
months after hits first appearance in the Vuelta 
Arriba, a company of about thirty children, 
from the inland city of Puerto del Principe, 
went out to gather the wild fruit we call mara* 
nones, in the fields a little more than two miles 
distant from the town. It was then the month 
of June, and the fruit hun^ in its golden and 
ruddy ripeness on the low shrubs, which, min- 
gled with others of different species, overspread 
a considerable tract of ground. Among the 
children was a fine boy about eight years of 
age, named Jos^ Maria de Rodriguez. They 
were all busily engaged in plucking the fruit, 
in discovering the places where it grew in the 
greatest abundance, and in jostling each other 
away from them when discovered, and the air 
rung with their cheerful voices and innocent 
laughter. — El Indio! El Indio! and the 
troop scattered off like a flock of perroquets at 
the discharge of a gun. Jose Maria stood near 
a clump of bushes, and, thinking they afforded 
him sufficient concealment, crouched under 
them close to the ground. The savage, as ill^ 
luck would have it, rode to the very spot where 
the boy lay trembling and powerless with fear, 
and, observing him, checked his horse, stooped- 
towards him, took him up by one arm, and, 
pladng him on the animal before him, rode oS 

to the woods. 

l2 
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^' The mother of Jose Maria was a widow- 
lady of distinction in Puerto Principe ; he was 
her only son^ and she was frantic at his loss. 
Her brother, Don Agostin Arias, who I remem- 
ber was at that time an officer of the militia at 
Cuba, a gentleman of the true stamp, and of 
that courage which shews itself not in words 
but in deeds, came to her house, opposite the 
church of La Soledad, comforted her by repre- 
senting that the Indian had not hitherto shewn 
any disposition to destroy the captive, and 
pledged himself to recover the child. On the 
first day all endeavours to discover the track of 
the robber were fruitless. On the third, how- 
ever, news was brought that he had been seve- 
ral times seen on the sides of the mountain, 
which then went by the name of the Loma de 
CubitaSj whose conical summit, clothed with 
lofty woods to its highest peak, is at the dis- 
tance of eight leagues from Puerto del Prin- 
cipe. 

^^ Arias immediately gave notice to an ac- 
quaintance of the name of Cespedes, a valenton, 
as we call those men that plume themselves 
upon the possession of extraordinary valour, 
and who had offered to accompany him in his 
undertaking to rescue the child. They set off 
on horseback, armed with guns and pistols, 
taking with them a negro, who carried a wea- 
pon of the kind we call a desjarretadera^ a steel 
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blade in the form of a crescent^ fixed on a long 
handle like that of a lanee^ and used to ham- 
string the wild and furious animals of the herds. 
They arrived at the mountain of Cubitas 5 and, 
after penetrating a little way into the old woods 
on its breast, dismounted, gave their horses in 
charge of thp negro, and separated in search of 
the child-stealer, with an agreement that he 
who first heard the report of the other's gun 
should immediately come to his assistance. 
Arias had not proceeded far when he heard 
Cespedes discharge his piece, whether by acci- 
dent, as he afterwards alleged, in springing 
over the channel of a brook, or whether it was 
that his valorous soul was assailed by the igno- 
ble passion of fear I cannot say, but the people 
of Puerto del Principe were uncharitable enough 
to believe the latter. Arias turned immediately, 
when, as if by a miracle, he saw his nephew 
4iear him, almost at his side, sitting against 
the trunk of a tree, his feet bare, torn with 
thorns, and covered with blood. 

^' Arias checked the half- uttered exclamation 
that rose to the lips of the boy, and ordered 
him to shew him where the Indian was. He 
pointed up the mountain ; and Arias proceeded, 
as cautiously and as softly as possible, in that 
direction. He soon beheld him, apparently 
just risen from the ground, alarmed doubtless 
by the report of the gun, and still more by the 
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noise made by the steps of Arias on the large 
dry leaves. He put his hand to his lanoe^ 
which leaned against a tree ; and, again hearing 
the step of Arias, turned his &ce in that direc* 
tion. He saw his enemy with his musket 
levelled — but he saw no more, for Arias fired 
at that instant, and the savage fell to the 
groimd. He did not, however, let go the 
weapon he held ; and, in the agony and weak- 
ness of dissolution, still seemed striving to 
collect his strength that he might not die 
passively and unavenged ; and lying, as he did, 
on the slope of the mountain, with his feet 
towards its base^ he grasped his lance in both 
hands, and held it before him, pointed towards 
his slayer. Cespedes and the negro came up to 
him almost at the same moment with Arias. 
The former valiantly sent another ball through 
him with one of his pistols, and the latter gave 
him a stroke on the face with his houghing 
knife — but he had already received his death- 
wound. 

^'They laid the dead body on the back of the 
horse which the negro had ridden, left the 
mountain, which has ever since borne the 
name of Loma del IndiOy in memory of the 
exploit of Arias, and returned to Puerto del 
Principe, where they arrived in the evening. 
The body was exposed in the principal square 
of the city. Multitudes of aU sexes, ages, and 
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ranks^ carrying lanterns, torches, and candles, 
crowded to look at it, and the day broke before 
all the spectators had dispersed. I was then at 
Pu€?rto del Principe, and was drawn by the 
general curiosity to witness the spectacle. I 
shall never forget St. Anthony's day, the day on 
which the Indian was killed, the tfairteendi of 
June, I believe, in the year 1807; and the 
impression that sight made upon me still re- 
mains as vivid as on that very night. The 
slain was a youth, it might be of nineteen years, 
of low stature, but with the marks of great 
strength, shoulders of uncommon breadth, a 
large head covered with coal black hair, closely 
shredded, round, prominent, and glaring eyes, 
high arched eyebrows, a hooked nose, a brawny 
neck, large muscular arms and legs, feet and 
hands as delicately formed as those of the 
ladies of our own nation: — such is the picture 
of his person. He had on a pair of short,'loose 
trowsers, and wore a cord passed through the 
wound in his thigh, as a kind of seton, an 
expedient suggested perhaps by the rude sur- 
gery of his native country. As the mingled 
crowd stooped over the body to examine it, I 
remember well the expression of awe that stole 
over their features, the subdued tones in which 
they spoke to each other, and the fuller or 
fainter light thrown upon the dark face and 
glassy eyes of the dead, as they approached 
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and retired. Before I withdrew, I saw the 
body nearly covered with drops of wax and 
tallow from the multitude of lights that had 
been held over it. 

^^The next day, the boy Jos^ Maria and the 
little girl I have before mentioned were ex^* 
amined before a judicial tribunal, to identify 
the person slain, and to justify Arias in putting 
him to death. The examination was satisfac- 
tory, and the body was ordered to be hung 
in the public square, and to be drawn and 
quartered. A gibbet was erected ; but, while 
the ceremony of suspension was performing, 
the pulley by which the body was raised gave 
way suddenly and fell to the ground. The 
multitude, who were not yet cured of the 
superstitious belief of the connection of the 
Indian with the powers of darkness, recoiled 
with shrieks and groans, and fell in heaps upon 
each other. 

*^ A second attempt was made with better 
success. The body was afterwards dragged at 
the heels of a horse to a field without the city, 
where it was dismembered. The trunk was 
buried in the earth, the hands and legs set up 
in the public ways, and the head enclosed in an 
iron cage, and fixed upon a pole in the neigh- 
bouring village of Tanima, and the country 
delivered for ever from the fear of one who had 
made such waste of human life. 
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'^ Jo8^ Maria de Rodriguez is now an eccle- 
siastic of note in Puerto del Principe^ and curate 
of the church of La Soledad. I ought not to 
conceal from you that many suppose that the 
Indians who for three years committed such 
frightful crimes were of the tribe of Guachi- 
marigos^ a fierce^ untameable^ nation of Mexico; 
and that, by some unknown means, they had 
found their way to the island. I know not 
that there is any other reason for this belief 
than their fierceness; but I know that there is 
no other way of accounting for what became 
of those three savages from Florida, than by 
supposing them to have been the ravagers in 
question." 



Here ends the story of my host of the coffee 
plantation. It is strange enough in some of 
its particulars — almost to a degree of incredi- 
bility: but it rests not on the credit of my 
host alone. It was confirmed to me by many 
other inhabitants of the island, and in its 
substantial particulars is matter of history. 
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Bat when the hour of trouble comes to the mind or the 
body — and when the hour of death comes, that comes to high 
and low — Oh, my leddy, then it isna what we hae done for 
oorsells, but what we hae dune for others, that we think 
on maist pleasantly. 

Heart of Midlothian. 

The assertion that a tale is- founded on fact 
is a pious fraud of story-tellers^ too stale to 
impose on any but the very young, or very 
credulous. We hope, therefore, not to be sus- 
pected of resorting to an expedient that would 
expose our poverty without relieving it, when 
we declare that the leading incidents of the 
Jbllowing tale are true — that they form, in 
that district of country where some of the 
circumstances transpired, a favourite and well 
authenticated tradition — and that our hero 
boasts, with well-earned self-complacency, that 
there is no name better known than his from 
" Cape May to the Head of Elk." That name, 
however, honourable as it is, must be sup- 
pressed; and we here honestly beg the pos- 
sessor's pardon for compelling him, for the 
first time in his Ufe, to figure under false 
colours. 
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In the year 1736^ ftn American vessel, lying 
in the Thames, and bound to Oxford, a small 
sea-port on the eastern shore of Maryland, was 
hailed by a boat, containing a youth, who, on 
presenting himself to the captain, stated that 
he had a fancy for a sailor's life, and offered 
his services for two years, on the simple con-* 
dition of kind treatment. The captain, though 
himself a coarse, illiterate man, perceived in 
the air and language of the lad indications of 
good breeding, and, deeming him some diso- 
bedient child, or possibly a runaway appren- 
tice, declined receiving him. But William 
Herion, as he called himself, was so earnest in 
his solicitations and engaging in his manners, 
and the captain, withal, in pressing need of a 
cabin-boy, that he waved his scruples, quieted 
his conscience with the old opiate that it was 
best not to be more nice than wise, and, with- 
out inquiring too curiously into the boy's right 
of self-disposal, drew up some indentures, by 
which he entitled himself to two years' ser- 
vice. 

The boy was observed for the first day to 
wear a troubled countenance. His eye glanced 
around with incessant restlessness, as if in 
eager search of some expected object. While 
the ship glided down the Thames, he gazed on 
the shore, as if he looked for some signal on 
which his life depended, and when she passed 
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Gravesendy the last point of embarkation^ he 
wept convulsively. The captain believed him 
to be disturbed with remorse of conscience; 
the sailors, that these heart-breakings were 
lingerings for his native land; and all hinted 
their rude consolations. Soothed by their 
friendly efforts, or by his own reflections, or 
perhaps following the current of youth that 
naturally flows to happiness, William soon 
became tranquil, and sometimes even gay. He 
kept, as the sailors said, on the fair-weather 
side of the captain, a testy, self-willed old 
man, who loved but three things in the world 
— his song, his glass, and his own way. 

All that has been fabled of the power of 
music over stones and brutes was surpassed 
by the effect of the lad's melting voice on the 
, icy heart of the captain, whom forty years of 
absolute power had rendered as despotic as a 
Turkish Pacha. When their old commander 
blew his stiffest gale, as the sailors were wont 
to term his blustering passions. Will could, they 
said, sing him into a calm. Will of course 
became a doting piece to the whole ship's 
company. They said he was a trim-built lad, 
too neat and delicate a piece of workmanship 
for the stormy sea. They laughed at his slen- 
der fingers, fitter to manage threads than 
ropei ; passed many jokes upon his soft blue 
eyes and fair round cheeks 5 and in their rough 
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language expressed Sir Toby's prayer, tlmt 
*^ Jupiter in his next commodity of hair would 
send the boy a beard/' In the main, Will bore 
their jokes without flinching, and returned 
them with even measure ; but sometimes, when ' 
they verged to rudeness, his rising blush, or a 
tear stealing from his downcast eye, expressed 
an instinctive and unsullied modesty, whose 
appeal touched the best feelings of these coarse 
men. 

The ship made a prosperous voyage, and in 
due time arrived off the American coast. It is 
a common custom with sailors to greet the 
first sight of land with a sacrifice to Bacchus. 
The natural and legalized revel was as extrava* 
gant on this as it usually is on similar occa- 
sions. The captain, with unwonted good-* 
humour, dealt out the liquor most liberally to 
the crew, and bade William sing them his best 
songs. Will obeyed, and song after song and 
glass after glass carried them, as they said, far 
above high-water mark. Their language and 
manners became intolerable to William, and 
he endeavoured to steal away with the inten- 
tion of hiding himself in the cabin, till the 
revel was over. One of the sailors, suspecting 
his design, caught him rudely and swore he 
would detain him in his arms. William strug- 
gled, freed himself, and darted down the 
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oompanion way, the men following and thout* 
ing. 

The captain stood at the entrance of the 
caUn. William sunk down at his feet^ terri- 
fied and exhausted^ and screaming '* Protect 
me! Oh! for the love of Heaven, protect 
me !" 

Hie captain demanded the occasion of the 
uproar, and ordered the men to stand back. 
They, however, stimulated to reckless courage, 
and in sight of land and independence, no 
longer feared his authority, and they swore 
they would not be balked of their frolic. Poor 
Will, already feeling their hands upon him, 
clung in terror to the captain, and one fear 
overcoming another, confessed that his mascu- 
line dress was a disguise, and, wringing his 
hands with shame and anguish, supplicated 
protection as a helpless girl. 

The sailors, touched with remorse and pity, 
retreated ; but the brutal captain spumed the 
trembling supplicant with his foot, swearing a 
round oath that it was the first time he had 
been imposed on, and it should be the last. 
Unfortunately, the old man, priding himself on 
hte sagacity, was as confident of Us own in- 
fallibility as the most devoted Catholic is of 
the Pope's. This was his last voyage; and, 
after plajdng Sir Oracle for forty years, to 
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hftTe been palpably deceived^ incontrovertibly 
outwitted^ by a girl of fifteen^ was a mortifica- 
tion that his vanity could not brook. He 
swore he would have his revenge, and most 
strictly did he perform his vow. He possessed 
a plantation in the vicinity of Oxford ; thither 
he conveyed the unhappy girl, and degraded 
her to the rank of a common servant, among 
the negro slaves in his kitchen. 

The captain's Morath was magnified by the 
stranger's persisting in refusing to disclose the 
motive of her deception, to reveal her family, 
or even to tell her name. Her new acquaint^ 
ance were at a loss what to call her, till the 
captain's daughter, who had been on a visit 
to Philadelphia, and seen the Winter's Tale 
performed there, bestowed on her the pretty 
appellative of Hermione's lost child, Per- 
dita. 

The captain, a common case, was the 
severest sufferer by his own passions. His 
wife complained that his ^^ venture," as she 
provokingly styled poor Perdita, was a useless 
burden on her household ; ^^ a fine lady born 
and bred, like feathers, and flowers, and French 
goods, pretty to look at, but fit for no use in 
the world." The captain's daughters, partly 
instigated by compassion and partly by the 
striking contrast between the delicate graces 
of the stranger and their own buxom beauty, 
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incessantly teased their father to send her 
back to her own country ; and neighbours and 
acquaintances were for ever letting fall some 
observation on the beauty of the girl^ or some 
allusion to her story, that was as a spark of 
fire to the captain's gunpowder temper. 

Weeks and months rolled heavily on, with- 
out a dawn of hope to poor Perdita. She was 
too young and inexperienced herself to contrive 
any mode of relief, and no one was likely to 
undertake voluntarily the difficult enterprise of 
rescuing her from her thraldom. Her con-> 
dition was thus forlorn, when her story came 
to the ears of Frank Stuart, a gallant young 
sailor on board the Hazard, a vessel lying in 
the stream off Oxford, and on the eve of 
sailing for Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. Frank 
stood deservedly high in the confidence of his 
commander, and on Sunday, the day preceding 
that appointed for the departure of the ship, 
he obtained leave to go on shore. His youthful 
imagination was excited by the story of the 
oppressed stranger, and he strolled along the 
beach in the direction of her master's planta- 
tion, in the hope of gratifying his curiosity by 
a glimpse of her. As he approached the house, 
he perceived that the front blinds were closed, 
and inferring thence that the family were 
absent, he ventured within the bounds of the 
plantation, and saw at no great distance from 
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him a young female sitting on a bench beneath 
a tree. She leaned her head against its trunks 
with an air of dejectedness and abstraction, 
that encouraged the young man to hope he had 
already attained his object. As he approached 
nearer, the girl started from her musings, and 
would have retreated tp the house, but, sud- 
denly inspired by her beauty and youth with a 
resolution to devote himself to her service, he 
besought her to stop for one instant and listen 
to him. She turned and gazed at him, as if 
she would have read his heart. Frankness and 
truth were written on his face by the finger of 
Heaven. She could not fear any impertinence 
from him, and, farther assured by his respectful 
manner, when he added, " I have something 
particular to say to you ; but we must lu£f and 
bear away, for we are in too plain sight of the 
look-out there," and he pointed to the house 
— she smiled and followed him to a more 
secluded part of the grounds. As soon as he 
was sure of being beyond observation, " Do 
you wish,*' he asked, with professional direct- 
ness, " to return to old England?" 

She could not speak, but she clasped her 
hands, and the tears gushed like an opened 
fountain from her eyes. " You need not say 
any more, you need not say any more," he ex- 
claimed, for he felt every tear to be a word 
spoken to his heart — " If you wUl trust me," 
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he continued, " I swear , and so God help 
me as I speak the trath, I will treat you as if 
you were my own sifter. Our ship sails to- 
morrow morning at day-light; make a tight 
bundle of your rigging, and meet me at twelve 
o'clock to-night at the gate of the plantation. 
Will you trust me f " 

'^ Heaven has sent you to me," replied the 
poor girl, her face brightening with hope, " and 
I will not fear to trust you/' 

They then separated — Perdita to make 
her few preparations, and Frank to contrive 
the means of executing his romantic enter- 
prise. 

Precisely at the appointed hour, the parties 
met at the place of rendezvous. Perdita was 
better furnished for her voyage than could 
have been anticipated, from the durance she 
had suffered. A short notice and a scant 
wardrobe were never known to oppose an ob* 
stacle to a heroine's compassing sea and land ; 
but, as we have dispensed with the facilities of 
fiction, we are bound to account for Perdita's 
being in possession of the necessaries of life, 
and it is due to the captain's daughter to state 
that her feminine sympathy had moved her, 
from time to time, to grant generous supplies 
to Perdita, which our heroine did not fail to 
acknowledge, on going away,* in a letter en- 
closing a valuable ring. 
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A few whispered gentencea of caution^ assu- 
ranee, and gratitade, were reciprocated by 
Frank and Perdita, as they bent their hasty 
steps to the landing-place where he had left 
his boat ; and, when he had handed her into it 
and pushed from the shore on to his own 
element, he felt the value of the trust which 
this beautiful young creature had reposed in 
him. Never in the days of knightly deeds was 
there a sentiment of purer chivalry than that 
which inspired the determined resolution and 
romantic devotion of the young sailor. He 
was scarcely twenty, the age of fearless pro- 
ject and self-confidence. How soon is the one 
checked by disappointment — the other hum- 
bled by experience of the infirmity of human 
virtue ! 

Stuart had not confided his designs to any 
of his shipmates. He was therefore obliged 
warily to approach the ship, and to get on 
board with the least possible noise. He had 
just time to secrete Perdita amidst bales of 
tobacco, in the darkest place in the hold of the 
vessel, when a call of ^^ All hands on deck!'^ 
summoned him to duty. He was foremost at 
his post, and all was stir and bustle to get the 
vessel under way. The sails were hoisted, the 
anchor weighed, and all in readiness, when a 
signal was heard from the shore, and presently 
a boat filled with men seen approaching. The 
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iQen proved to be Perdita's master, a sheriff, 
and his attendants. They produced a warrant 
empowering them to search the vessel. The 
old captain affirmed that the girl had been 
seen on the preceding day, talking with a 
young spark, who was known to have come on 
sl^ore from the Hazard. In his fury, he foamed 
at the mouth, swore he would have the run- 
away dead or alive, and that her aider and 
abetter should be ^ven over to condign punish- 
ment. The master of the Hazard declared, 
that if any of his men were found guilty, he 
would resign them to the dealings of land law; 
and, to prove that if there were a plot he was 
quite innocent, he not only freely abandoned 
his vessel to the search, but himself was most 
diligent in the inquest. The men were called 
up, confronted, and examined ; not one ap- 
peared more cool and unconcerned than Frank 
Stuart: and, after every inquiry, after ransack- 
ing, as they believed, every possible place of 
concealment, the pursuers were compelled to 
withdraw, baffled and disappointed. 

The vessel proceeded on her voyage. Frank 
requested the captain's permission to swing a 
hammock alongside his birth, on the pretence 
that the birth was rendered damp and un- 
wholesome by a leak in the deck above it. 
This reasonable petition was of course granted, 
and, when night had closed watchful eyes, and 
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dropped her firiendly veil, so essential to the 
clandestine enterprises of the most ingenious, 
Frank rescued Perdita from a position in which 
she had suffered not only the inconveniences, 
but the terrors, of an African slave ; and, 
wrapping her in his own dreadnought, and 
drawing his watchcap over her bright luxuriant 
hair, he conducted her past the open door of 
the captain's state-room, and past his sleeping 
companions, to his own birth ; then, whisper- 
ing to her '^ that she was as safe as a ship in 
harbour,' ' he gave her some bread and a glass 
of wine, for which he had bartered his allow- 
ance of spirits, and laid himself down in his 
own hammock, to the companionship of such 
thoughts as are ministering angels about the 
pillow of the virtuous. 

The following day a storm arose — a storm 
still remembered as the most terrible and dis- 
astrous that ever occurred in Chesapeake Bay. 
There were several passengers of consequence 
on board the Hazard ; among others, two dea- 
cons who were going to the mother- country to 
receive orders — for then, we, of the colonies, 
who have since taken all rights into our own 
hands, dared not exercise the rights God had 
given us, without the assent of the Lords 
Bishops. Night came on, the storm increased, 
and then, when the ship was in extremity, 
when death howled in every blast, when ^^ the 
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tiinid shrieked and the brave stood still"-*- 
then was the unwearied activity, the exhaiut* 
less invention, and the unconquerable resoln^ 
tion, of Frank Stuart the hwt human support 
and help of the unhappy crew. The master of 
the Hazard was advanced in life, and unnerved 
by the usual feebleness and timidity of age. He 
had but just enough presence of mind left to es* 
timate the masterly conduct of young Stuart, 
and he abandoned the command of the vessel to 
him, and retired to what is too often only a last 
resource — to prayers with the churchmen. 

Once or twice Stuart disappeared from the 
deck, ran to whisper a word of encouragement 
to his trembling charge, and then returned 
with renewed vigour to bis duty. Owing, 
under Providence, to his exertions, the H^ 
zard rode out a storm which filled the seaman's 
annals with many a tale of terror. Gratitude 
is too apt to rest in second causes, in the 
visible means of deliverance, and perhaps an 
undue portion was now felt towards the in* 
trepid youth. The passengers lavished their 
favours on him ; they supplied his meals with 
the most delicate wines and fruits, and the 
choicest viands from their own stores ; he, 
with the superstition characteristic of his pro* 
fession, firmly believed that Heaven had sent 
the storm to unlock their hearts to him, and 
thus afford bim the means of furnishing Per- 
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dita with dainties suited to her delicate appe^ 
tite, so that she fared^ as he afterwards 
boasted^ like the daughter of a king in her 
fiather's palace. 

Stuart was kept in a state of perpetual alarm 
by the mate of the vessel. He knew that this 
fellow, one of those imbeciles that bend like a 
reed before a strong blast, had been hostile to 
him ever since the storm, when the accidental 
superiority of his station had been compelled 
to bow to Frank's superior genius. He was 
aware that the mate had, by malicious insinua- 
tions, estranged the captain from him, and he 
was but too certain that he should hare no- 
thing to hope, if his secret were discovered by 
this base man. Perhaps this apprehension gave 
him an air of unwonted restraint in the pre- 
sence of his enemy ; certain it is, the mate's 
eye often rested on him with an expression of 
eager watchfulness and suspicion, and Stuart, 
perceiving it, would contract his brow and 
compress his lips, in a way that betrayed how 
hard he strove with his rising passion. The 
difficulty of concealment was daily increasing, 
as one ahev another of his messmates, either 
from some inevitable accident or from a com^ 
munication becoming necessary on his part, 
obtained possession of his secret. But his as* 
cendency over them was complete, and, by 
threats or persuasions he induced them all to 
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promise inviolable secrecy. There is an au- 
thority in a determined spirit, to which men 
naturally do homage. It is Heaven's own 
charter of a power, to which none can refuse 
submission. 

Frank never permitted his comrades to ap- 
proach Perdita, or to speak a word to her; but, 
in the depths of the night, when the mate's 
and the old captain's senses were locked in 
sleep, he would bring her forth to breathe the 
fresh air. Seated on the gunwale, she would 
bestow on him the only reward in her gift — 
'the treasures of her sweet voice; and Frank 
said the winds sat still in .the sails to listen. 
There were times, when not a human sound was 
heard in the ship, when these two beings, borne 
gently on by the tides in mid-ocean, felt as if 
they were alone in the universe. 

It was at such times that Frank felt an irre- 
pressible curiosity to know something more of 
the mysterious history of Perdita, whose des- 
tiny Heaven, he believed, had committed to his 
honour ; and once he ventured to introduce the 
topic nearest his heart, by saying, " You bade 
me call you Perdita, but I do not like the 
name ; it puts me too much in mind of those 
rhodomontade novels, that turn the girls' heads 
and set them a-sailing, as it were, without chart 
or compass, in quest of unknown worlds." — 
He hesitated; it was evident he had betaken 
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liimself to a figure^ to avoid an explicit decla- 
ration of his wishes — after a moment's pause 
he added — "It suits me best to be plain- 
spoken — it is not the name that I object to so 
much^ but — but, hang it — I think you now 
know Frank Stuart well enough to trust him 
with your real name/' 

The unhappy girl cast down her eyes, and 
said tliat ' Perdita suited her better than any 
other name.' 

" Then you will not trust me ? " 

" Say not so, my noble, generous friend,'' 
she exclaimed; " trust you! — have I not 
trusted you ! — you know that I would trust 
you with any thing that was my own — but my 
name — my father's name, I have forfeited by 
my folly." 

" Oh no — that you shall not say — a brave 
ship is not run down by a light breeze, and a 
single folly of a young girl cannot sink a good 
name. A folly !" he continued, thus indirectly 
pushing his inquiries, " if it is a folly, it's a 
common one — there's many a stouter heart 
than your's that's tried to face a gale of love, 
and been obliged to bear about and scud before 
the wind." 

" Who told you t — how did you discover? " 
demanded Perdita, in a hurried, alarmed 
manner. 

Frank's generous temper disdained to sur- 
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prise the unwary girl into confidence, and he 
immediately surrendered the advantage he had 
gained. ^^ Nobody has told me/' he said ; " I 
have discovered nothing — I only guessed, as 
the Yankees say— now wipe away your tears— 
the sea wants no more salt water, and, believe 
me, Frank Stuart has not such a woman's spirit 
in him that he cannot rest content without 
knowing a secret." 

In spite of Frank's manly resolution, he did 
afterwards repeatedly intimate the longings 
of hi^ curiosity, but they were always met 
with such un£^ected distress on the part of 
Perdita, that he said he had not the heart to 
press them. 

As the termination of the voyage approached, 
Stuart became more intensely anxious lest his 
secret should be discovered. The mildest con- 
sequence would be, that he should forfeit his 
wages. That he cared not for — like Goldsmith's 
poor soldier, he could lie on a bare board, 
and thank God he was so well off. *^ While 
he had youth and health," he said, " and there 
was a ship afloat on the wide s^a, he was pro- 
vided for." But his companions who had been 
true to him might forfeit their pay; for, by 
their fidelity to him, they had in some measure 
become his accessaries. But he found con- 
solation even under this apprehension. ^^ The 
honest lads," he said, ^^ would soon make a full 
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purse empty, but the memory of a good action 
was a treasure gold could not buy — a treasuse 
that would stick by them for ever — a treasure 
for the port of heaven.'* There was, however, 
one apprehended evil, for which his philosophy 
offered no antidote. 

He was sure the captain would deem it hU 
duty, or make it his will, (even Frank's slight 
knowledge of human nature told him that will 
and duty were too often convertible terms) to 
return the fugitive to her sot-disant master in 
Maryland. Nothing could exceed the vigilance 
with which he watched every movement and 
turn that threatened detection, or the inge- 
nuity with which he evaded every circum- 
stance that tended to it — but, alas ! the race is 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. 

One night, when it was blowing a gale, a 
particular rope was wanted, which the mate 
remembered to have stowed away in the steer* 
age. Frank eagerly offered to search for it, 
but the mate was certain that no one but him- 
self could find it, and taking a lantern he went 
in quest of it. Frank followed him with fear and 
(trembling. He has since been in many a de- 
sperate sea-fight, but he declares he never felt 
so much like a coward as at that moment. The 
mate's irritable humour had been somewhaft 
stirred by Frank's persisting in his offer to go 

m2 
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for the rope^ and, when he turned and saw him 
at his heels, he asked him angrily ^^ what he 
was dogging him for?'* '^The ship rolls so 
heavily/* replied Frank in a subdued tone, 
^^that I thought you might want me to hold the 
lantern for you.'* Frank's unwonted meekness 
quite conciliated the mate, and though he re- 
joined, ^^ I think I have been used to the rolling 
of a ship a little longer than you, young man," 
he spoke good-naturedly, and Frank ventured 
to proceed. 

Most fortunately, as Frank thought, the mate 
directed his steps to the side of the ship op- 
posite Perdita, but, making a little circuit in his 
return, he passed between Frank's hammock 
and Perdita's birth. At this moment the poor 
lad's heart, as he afterwards averred, stopped 
beating. The ship rolled on that side, and the 
mate, catching hold of the birth to save himself 
from falling, exclaimed, *^In Heaven's name 
what lazy devil is here, when every hand is 
wanted on deck?" and, raising his lantern to 
identify the supposed delinquent sailor, he dis- 
covered the beautiful girl. For a moment he 
was dumb with amazement, but soon recalling 
the search at Oxford, the whole truth flashed 
upon him: he turned to Frank, and shaking 
his fist in his face, *^ Ah, this is you, Stuart ! " 
he said, and enforced his gesture with a horrible 
oath. 
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*' Yes," retorted Frank, now standing boldly 
forth, ** it is I, thank God !" — and then, draw- 
ing a curtain that he had arranged before Per- 
dita^s birth, he bade her fear nothing. 

" Oh Frank," she exclaimed, " I cannot fear 
where you are." This involuntary expressicm 
of confidence went to her protector's heart. 
There is no man so dead to sentiment, as not 
to be touched by the. trust of woman, especially 
if she be young and beautiful. Frank was at 
the age when sentiment is absolute, and he was 
resolved to secure his treasure at every hazard. 
Perdita's declaration, while it stimulated his 
zeal, awakened the mean jealousies of the mate. 

"And so, my pretty miss," he said, "you 
fear nothing where this fellow is : I can tell you, 
for all that he may boast and you may believe^ 
he is neither master nor mate yet, and please 
the Lord I'll prove as much to him this very 
night." 

*^ And how will you prove it ? " asked Stuart, 
in a voice which, though as calm as he could 
make it, resembled the low growl of a bull-dog 
before Ke springs on his victim. 

" ril prove it, my lad, by telling the whole 
story of your smuggled goods to the captain. 
A pretty piece of work this, to be carried on 
under the nose of your officers. It's no better 
than a mutiny, for I'll warrant it the whole 
ship's crew are leagued with you." 
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Stuart reined in his passions, and conde- 
scended to expostulate. He represented to the 
mate that he could gain nothing by giving in- 
formation to the captain. He described, with 
simple eloquence, the oppression the poor girl 
had already suffered; the cruelty of disappoint- 
inlg her present hopes, just as they were on the 
point of being realized, for the ship was not 
more than twenty-four hours' sail from Cowes ; 
be appealed to his compassion, his generosity, 
his manliness, but in vain ; he found no acces- 
sible point. The mean pride of having dis- 
covered the secret, and the pleasure of humbling 
Sttiart, mastered every good feeling of the mate, 
if indeed he possessed any, and he turned away, 
saying, with a sort of chuckling exultation, 
^ that he should go and do his duty.' 

" Stop," cried Frank, grasping his arm with 
a gripe that threatened to crush it. ^^ Stop and 
hear me; I swear by Him that made me, if you 
dare so much as to hint by word, look, or 
movement, the secret you have discovered here, 
you shall not cumber the earth another day — 
day — said I — no, not an hour — Til send you 
to the devil as swift as a cannon-ball ever went 
to the mark — Look," he continued, tearing 
sway the curtain he had just drawn before Per- 
dita — " could any thing short of the malice of 
Satan himself contrive to harm such helpless 
innocence as that? — Do you hear me?" — he 
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added^ in a voice that outroared the storm -^ 
^^ in God's name look at me, and see if I am in 
earnest/' 

The mate had no doubt to satisfy ; he tremUed 
Hke an aspen leaf. In vain he essayed to raise 
bis eyes ; the passion that glanced in Frank's 
&ce^ and dilated his whole figure, affected the 
trembling wretch like a stroke of the sun. He 
reeled in Frank's iron grasp ; his abject fear 
changed Stuart's wrath to contempt, and,giying 
him an impulse that sent him quite out of the 
door, he returned to sooth Perdita with the as- 
surance that they had nothing to fear from the 
^^ cowardly dog." She was confounded with 
terror, but much more frightened by the vehe- 
mence of Stuart's passion than by the threats 
of the mate. She had always seen her protec- 
tor move like an unobstructed stream along its 
course, in calm and silent power. Now he was 
the torrent, that no human force could control 
or direct. 

She saw before her calamities far worse than 
any she had endured. She believed that the 
mate, as soon as he was recovered from his 
paroxysm of terror, would communicate his 
discovery. She apprehended the most fatal 
issue from Frank's threats and determined 
resolution, and the possibility that his generous 
zeal for her might involve him in crime was 
intolerable to her. Such thoughts do not 
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become less terrible by solitary meditation — in 
the solemnity of night and amidst the bowlings 
of a storm. Every blast spoke reproach and 
warning to Perdita, and^ tortured by those har- 
pies^ remorse and fear, she took a sudden 
resolution to reveal herself to the captain, 
feeling at the moment that, if she warded off 
evil from her protector, she could patiently 
abide the worst consequences to herself. She 
sprang from her birth, as if afraid of being 
checked by a second thought, and rushed from 
the steerage to the cabin. All was perfect 
stillness there ; the passengers had retired to 
their beds. The captain was sitting by the 
table ; he had been reading, but his book had 
fallen to the floor ; his head had sunk on his 
breast, and he was in a profound sleep. The 
light shone full on his weather-beaten face — 
on large uncouth features — on lines deepened 
to furrows, and muscles stiffened by time. 
Never was there an aspect more discouraging 
to one who needed mercy, and poor Perdita 
stood trembling before him and close to him, 
and dared not, could not, speak. She heard a 
footstep approaching; still her tongue was 
glued to the roof of her mouth. Then she heard 
her name pronounced in a low whisper at the 
cabin-door, and, turning, she saw Stuart there^ 
beckoning most earnestly to her. She shook 
her head, signed to him to withdraw, and laid 
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her hand on the captain's shoulder. There was 
but one way to thwart her intentions, and 
Prank's was not a hesitating spirit]: he sprang 
forward, caught her in his arms, and, before 
the old man had rubbed his eyes fairly open, 
Perdita was again &afe in the steerage. 

Stuart's threats produced the intended effect 
on the mate ; he was completely intimidated. 
He scarcely ventured out of Frank's sight lest 
he should incur his dangerous suspicions ; and 
the next day the vessel, accelerated by the gale 
of the preceding evening, arrived at Cowes. 
The captain and mate immediately landed, and 
Stuart, no longer embarrassed by their presence, 
was able to take the necessary measures for 
Perdita. She assured him that, if once conveyed 
to the main land, to Portsmouth or South- 
ampton, she could herself take the coach for 
London, and there, she said, happiness or 
misery awaited her, which her noble protector 
could neither promote nor avert. 

A wherry was procured. Before Perdita was 
transferred to it, she took leave of all the 
ssulors, shook hands with each of them, and 
expressed to them individually her gratitude 
and good wishes. Her words conveyed nothing 
but a sense of obligation, but there was some- 
thing of condescension in her manner, and 
much of the grace of high station, that con- 
trasted strikingly with the abased, fearful, and 

m5 
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■hrinking air of the girl who had, till then, 
only been seen gliding like a spectre along the 
"deck, attended by Stuart, and veiled by the 
shadows of night. As the wherry parted from 
the ship, she bowed her head and waved her 
handkerchief to Frank's shipmatesi and they 
returned her salutation with three loud cheers. 

Stuart attended her to an inn at Portsmouth, 
engaged for her a seat in the London coach, 
and then followed her to a private apartment 
which he had secured, to bid her farewell. 

Perdita, from the moment she had felt her 
emancipation from a degrading condition, and 
the joy of setting her foot again on her native 
land, had manifested perhaps an undue elation 
of spirits, an elation so opposite to Frank's 
feelings, that to him it was a grating discord ; 
but, when she saw him for the last time, every 
Other emotion gave place to unfeigned sorrow 
and inexpressible gratitude. 

Stuart laid a purse on the table beside her. 
** My shipmates," he said, '^ receive their wages 
to-morrow, so they have been right glad to 
make their pockets clear of the little trash that 
was in them, which may be of service to you, 
though it is of no use to them.'' 

^* Oh Frank ! " she exclaimed, " if I should 
ever have any thing in my gift — if I could but 
reward you for all you have done for me ! " 

All the blood in Frank's heart rushed to bis 
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face, apd he said in a voice almost inarticulate 
with (tended pride, ^' There are services that 
money cannot buy, and thank God, there are 
feelings in a poor man's breast worth more 
than all the gold in the kiug*s coffers/' 

" Oh, what have I said \" exclaimed Perdita ; 
"I would rather die — rather return to the 
depth of misery from which you rescued me -*- 
yes, ten times told, than speak one word 
that should offend you — you^ to whom I owe 
every thing — my life — and more than life. 
I did not say, I did not think, that money could 
reward you/' 

'^ Do not speak that word again," said Frank, 
half ashamed of his pride, and half iglorying in 
it. " Reward ! I want none but your safety 
and the blessed memory of having done my 
duty. Money — ho ! 1 care no more for it than 
for the dust I tread upon." 

" I know it, I am sure of it," cried Perdita, 
humbled for the moment by a sense of an ele* 
vation of soul in Frank, that exalted him far 
above any accidents of birth or education. 
^' Frank, you are rich in every thing that is 
good and noble — but what am I, to talk of re* 
ward ! Poor — poor in every thing but gratis 
tude to you, Frank — I am not poor in that — 
you must not then despise me, and you will not 
forget me — and you will keep this ring for my 
sake." 
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Frank took the ring, and the lily hand she 
extended to him — his tears fell fast upon it — 
he struggled for a moment with his feelings, 
then dashed away his tears, and half-articulat- 
ing ^* God bless you \" he hurried out of the 
apartment ; thus separating himself from this 
beautiful young creature, for whom he had per- 
formed a most difficult sendee with religious 
fidelity, and of whose name even he was for 
ever to remain in ignorance. 

The enterprising talent of Stuart ensured its 
appropriate reward. In one year from the me- 
morable voyage above related, he commanded 
a vessel ; and, on the breaking out of the revo- 
lutionary war, he devoted himself to his coun- 
try's cause, with the fervent zeal which charac- 
terised and consecrated that cause — which 
made the common interest a matter of feeling, 
a family affair, to each individual. 

Stuart commanded an armed merchantman, 
and disputes with the noted Paul Jones the 
honour of having first struck down the British 
flag. However this may be, he was^ distin- 
guished for his skill and intrepidity — and, 
above all, (and this distinction endures when 
the most brilliant achievements have become 
insignificant) for his humanity to those whom 
the fortune of war cast in his power. 

While on a cruise off the West Indies, Stuart 
intercepted an enemy's ship bound to Antigua. 
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His adversary was far superior to him in men 
and guns ; but, as it did not comport with 
Stuart's bold spirit to make any very nice cal- 
culations of an enemy's superiority, he prepared 
without hesitation for action. The contest was 
a very severe one, and the victory long doubt- 
ful ; but at last the British captain struck his 
colours. Though we certainly are disposed to 
render all honour to the skill of our hero, yet 
we dare not claim for him the whole merit of his 
success, but rather solve the mystery of victory 
at such odds, by quoting the expression of a 
patriotic English boy, who said on a similar 
occasion — ^^ Ah, but the Americans would not 
have beaten, if the Lord had not been on their 
side." 

After the fight, the English commander re- 
quested an interview with Captain Stuart ; he 
informed him that the wife and mother of the 
governor of Antigua were on board his vessel, 
and that they were almost distracted with ter- 
ror ; he entreated therefore that they might be 
received with the humanity which the sex de- 
manded, and the deference always due to high 
station. Stuart replied, " that as to high sta- 
tion, he held that all God's creatures, who fear- 
ed their Creator and did their duty, were on a 
dead level — and ^s for the duties of humanity, 
he trusted no American captain need go further 
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than his own heart for instructions bow to 
perform them/^ The British captain was igno- 
rant of the spirit of the times^ and^ auguring 
nothing favourable from Stuart's republican 
reply^ returned with a heavy heart to the ladies 
to conduct them on board the captor's ship. 
The elder lady, the mother, was a woman of 
rank, with all the pride and prejudice of high 
birth. The Americans she deemed all of that 
then much despised order-*— the common peo- 
ple; rebels and robbers were the best names 
she bestowed on them, and in the honesty of 
her ignorance she sincerely believed that she 
had fallen into the hands of pirates. The 
younger lady, though deeply affected by their 
disastrous situation, endeavoured to calm her 
mother's apprehensions, and assured her that 
she had heard there were men of distinguished 
humanity among the American sailors. The 
old lady shook her head incredulously. ^^ Oh 
Heaven help us !" she groaned, ^^ what can we 
expect from such horrid fellows, when they 
know they have Lady Strangford and the Right 
Honourable Mrs. Liston in their power ! — and 
your beauty, Selina ! your beauty^ child ! it is 
a fatal treasure to fall among thieves with — 
depend on't — arrange your veil so that it will 
hang in thick folds over your face — I will draw 
my hood close.'* The precaution on her part 
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seemed quite superfluous^ but the young lady 
obscured some of Heaven's cunningest work- 
mai^ship with her impervious veil. 

The servants were ordered to deliver the 
ladies' baggage to the American captain^ with a 
request that some necessaries might be reserv* 
ed. Stuart answered that he interfered with 
no private property^ and that aU the baggage 
of the ladies remained at their disposal. 

Lady Strangford was somewhat reassured by 
this generosity^ and^ attended by her captain 
and followed by her daughter and servants^ she 
proceeded to Stuart's ship. Stuart advanced 
to meet them, and offered her his hand ; she 
proudly declined it, and passed silently on. A 
gust of wind blew back her hood — " Faith !" 
exclaimed one of the sailors, who observed the 
scrupulosity with which she replaced it, " the 
old lady had beet show her face, for I*m sure 
we'll all give a good birth to such an iron- 
bound coast as that." But, as the same breeze 
blew aside the young lady's veil, there was a 
general murmur of admiration. She had at the 
moment graciously accepted the tender of 
Stuart's hai)d, in the hope of counteracting the 
impression of her mother's rudeness, and when 
her veil was removed he had a full view of her 
face ; conscious that many were gazing on her, 
she blushed deeply, and hastily readjusted it 
without raising her eyes. Stuart dropped her 
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hand, smothered an exclamation, and retreated 
a few paces, leaving her to follow her mother 
alone. One of his officers, observing his emo- 
tion, said, ^^ How is this, captain ? you don't 
wink at a broadside, and yet you start at one 
flash from a lady's bright face." 

'^ I got a scratch on my right arm in the en- 
gagement," returned Stuart, evading the rail- 
lery, ^^ and the lady's touch gave me a pang.'^ 

He then retired to his state-room, and vrrote 
the following note, which he directed to be de- 
livered to the young lady. ^^ Captain Stuart's 
compliments to the ladies under his protection 
— he incloses a ring once bestowed on him in 
acknowledgment of honourable conduct, as a 
pledge to them that the hand that has worn such 
a badge shall never be suUied by a bad deed. 
Captain Stuart will proceed immediately to An- 
tigua, conveying the ladies with the least pos- 
sible delay to their destined port." Such a 
communication to prisoners of war might natu- 
rally excite emotion in a generous bosom, but it 
did not account for the excess of it manifested 
by the young lady. She became pale and faint, 
and when her mother, alarmed at s^ch a de- 
monstration of feeling, took up the note, she 
caught it from her« and then, after a second 
thought, relinquished it to her. ' 

'^ I see nothing in this, Selina," said the old 
lady, after perusing and reperusing it, '^to 
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throw you into such a flurry; but you are young, 
and are thinking no doubt of getting home to 
your ^husband and children; young people's 
feelings are, like soft wax, easily melted/' 

*^ There is a warmth in some kindness," re- 
joined the daughter earnestly, ^^ that ought to 
melt the hardest substance/' 

^^ Really, I do not see any thing so very 
striking in this man's civility. It would be a 
matter of course, you know, in the British navy, 
politeness, and all that sort of thing, being in- 
born in an Englishman; but it may be, indeed I 
fancy it is, quite unheard of in an American." 

^^ Shall I Avrite our acknowledgments, madam, 
to Captain Stuart?" asked the young lady, with 
evident solicitude to drop the conversation. 

" Certainly, certainly, my dear Selina, always 
be ceremoniously polite with your inferiors." 

'^ Madam, I think this noble captain — " she 
would have added, " has no superiors," but, 
afraid of further discussion, she concluded her 
sentence with the tame addition, ^^ richly de- 
serves our thanks." 

She then wrote the following note. " Mrs. 
Liston, in behalf of her mother-in-law. Lady 
Strangford, and on her own part, offers her 
warmest thank^ to Captain Stuart ; the ladies 
esteem it Heaven's peculiar mercy that Captain 
Stuart is their captor. They have already had 
such experience of his magnanimity, as to ren- 
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der them perfectly tranquil in reposing their 
safety and happiness on his honour." The ring, 
without any allusion to it, was re-inclosed. 

When Captain Stuart had perused the note, 
he inquired if the lady had not requested to 
speak with him. He was answered that, so fiar 
from intimating such ^ wish, she had said to 
her mother that she should remain in her state- 
room till she was summoned to leave Captain 
Stuart's vessel. The captain looked extremely 
chagrined ; he knit his brows, and bit his lip, 
and gave his orders hastily, with the usual sea 
expletives appended to them — ^A sure sign,' 
his men said, ' that something went wrong with 
their captain;' but these signs of repressed 
emotion were all the expression he allowed to 
his offended pride, or perhaps his better feel- 
ings. The ladies were scrupulously served, and 
every deferential attention paid to them that 
Lady Strangford would have anticipated in the 
best disciplined ship in his majesty's service. 

A few days' sail brought the schooner to the 
port of Antigua. She entered the harbour un- 
der a flag of truce, and remained there just 
time enough for the disembarkation of the ladies 
and their suite. During this ceremony, the 
captain remained in his birth, under pretext of 
a violent head-ache ; but it was observed that 
they were no sooner fairly off than he was on 
deck again, moving about with an activity and 
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even impetuosity that seemed quite incompafti- 
Me with a debilitating malady. 

Captain Stuart continued for some months a 
fortunate cruise about the West India islands. 
His was not the prudent maxim that ^^ discre- 
tion is the better part of valour," but when 
valour would have been bootless he knew how 
to employ the alternative, and his little schooner 
itas celebrated as the most desperate fighter and 
the swiftest sailer in those seas, and her captain 
became so formidable, that the English admiral 
off that station gave orders that the schooner 
should be followed and destroyed at all hazards. 

Soon after this he was pursued by a ship of 
the line, and compelled to take refuge in the 
harbour of St. Kitts, a French, and of course a 
friendly port to the American flag. Here be 
anchored his vessel, and, deeming himself per- 
fectly secure, and wearied with hard duty, he 
retired to his birth, after setting a watch and 
dismissing his crew to repose. In the middle 
of the night he was alarmed by an attack from 
the pursuing frigate, which Had contrived to 
elude the vigilance of the fort that guarded the 
entrance of the harbour, and was already in 
such a position in relation to him as to cut off 
every possibility of escape. His spirit, far from 
quailing, was exasperated by the surprise. 
He fought as the most courageous animals 
fight at bay. To increase the horror of his 
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situation^ the commander of the fort, from 
some fatal mistake, opened a fire upon him. 
He was boarded on all sides by boats manned 
with eighty-four men. We are too ignorant of 
such matters, and too peaceably inclined to 
give any interest to the particulars of a sea- 
fight. Suffice it to say, that our hero did not 
surrender till he was himself disabled by 
wmmds, his little band cut down, and his 
schooner a wreck. When the British com- 
mander ascertained the actual force with which 
he had contended, his pride was stung with the 
consciousness that a victory so dearly bought 
had all of defeat but the disgraceful name; and, 
incapable of that sympathy which a magnani- 
mous -spirit always feels with a noble captive, 
he arraigned Captain Stuart before him as a 
criminal, and demanded of him how he dared 
against the law of nations to defend an inde- 
fensible vessel. 

** Did you think," retorted Stuart with cold 
contempt, ^^ that I had gunpowder, and would 
not bum it f Do you talk to me of the laW of 
nations ! I fight after the law of nature, that 
teaches me to spend the last kernel of powder 
and the last drop of blood in my country's- 
service/' His conqueror's temper, heated 
before, was inflamed by Stuart's reply. He 
ordered him to be manacled, and put into close 
confinement. This conduct may appear .extra- 
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ordinary in the commander of a British frigate, 
but the English, in their contest with the 
colonies, were not always governed by those 
generous principles, by which they have them- 
selves so much alleviated the miseries of war. 
A defeated American was treated as a lawful 
enemy, or a rebel, as suited the individual 
temper of the conqueror. 

The frigate was so much injured in the fight 
as to render a refit necessary, and her com- 
mander sailed with his prize for Antigua. 

Stuart well knew that his fidelity to his 
country rendered him obnoxious to the severest 
judgment from the Admiralty court, and though 
he might plead the services he had rendered to 
the ladies of the governor's family in mitigation 
of his sentence, he proudly resolved never to 
advert to favours, which he had reason to be- 
lieve had been lightly estimated. 

Spirits most magnanimous in prosperity are 
often most lofty in adversity. Frank Stuart, 
mutilated by wounds, dejected by the fatal 
calamities of his faithful crew, irritated by the 
indignities heaped on him by his unworthy 
captor, and stung by secret thoughts of some 
real or fancied injury, chafed and overburdened 
with many griefs, received and sullenly obeyed a 
summons to the presence of the governor. It 
cannot be denied, that, reluctantly as he ap- 
peared^ before the governor, he surveyed him 
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at bis introductioii ^with a look ^f keen curiosity. 
He was surprised to see a man rather past his 
prime^ diough not yet declined into the vale of 
years. With generous allowance for the effect 
of a tropical climate^ he might not have be^a 
more than forty-five. His physiognomy was 
agreeable^ and his deportment gentlemanly. He 
received Captain Stuart v^ith far more courtesy 
than was often vouchsafed from an officer of 
the crown to one who fought under the rebel 
banner, and, remarking that he looked pale and 
sick, he begged him to be seated. 

Stuart declined the civility, and continued 
iieating on a crutch, which a severe wound in 
his leg rendered necessary. 

^^ You are the commander of the schooner 
Betsy?" said the governor. 

« What's left of him,'' returned Stuart. 

" You appear to be severely wounded,'* €©n- 
tinued the governor. 

" Hacked to pieces,' ' rejoined Stuart, in a 
manner suited to the brevity of his reply. 

** Your name, I believe, is Frank Stuart ?" 

^^ I have no reason to deny the name, tbwk 
God." 

^^ And, thank God, I have reason to bless and 
honour it!'' exclaimed the governor, advancing 
and graapinii^ Frank's hand heartily. ^^ What 
metal did you deem me of, my noble friend, 
lihat I siiould forget such favours as you con- 
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learred on me, in the persons of my wile and 
mother V 

^^ I have known greater favours than those 
forgotten,'' said Frank, and the sudden illiuni* 
nation of his pale face showed how deeply he 
fdt what he uttered. 

" Say you so !'' exclaimed the governor with 
good-humoured warmth; ^^ well, but that J am 
too poor to pay my own debts to you, I should 
count it a pleasure to assume those of all my 
species ; but Heaven grant, my friend, that you 
do not allude to my wife and mother ! I blamed 
them much for not bringing you on shore with 
them ; but my mother is somewhat over-puuc* 
tilious, and my wife, poor soul ! her nerves 
were so shattered by that sea-fight, that she is 
but now herself again. On my word, so far from 
wanting gratitude to you, she never hears an 
allusion to you without tears, the language 
women deal in when words are too cold for 
them. But come,*' concluded the governor^ 
for he found that all his efforts did but add to 
Stuart's evident distress, '^ come, follow me to 
the drawing-room, the ladies will themselves 
convince you how impatient they have been to 
welcome you/' 

^^ Are they apprised," asked Stuart, still 
hesitating and holding back, ^^ whom they aire " 
to see?" 

^^ That Are they ; my mother is as much 
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deliglited as if hu majesty were in waiting, 
and my wife is weeping with joy." 

'^ PerfasqM," said Stuart, still hesitating, 
^ she would rather not see me now/' 

^' Nonsense, my good friend, come almig. 
It is not for a brare fellow, like yon, to shrink 
from a few friendly tears from a woman's eye/' 

Nothing more could be urged, and Stuart 
followed Goremor Ldston to the presence of the 
ladies. Lady Strangford rose, and offered him 
her hand with the most condescending kind- 
ness. Mrs. Liston rose too, but did not ad- 
vance till her husband said, ^^ Come, Selina, 
speak your welcome to our benefactor; he 
may misinterpret this expression of your feel- 
ings." 

'^ Oh no," she said, now advancing eagerly, 
and fixing her eye on Stuart, while her cheeks, 
neck, and brow, were suffused with crimson : 
^^ Oh no, Captain Stuart knows how deeply I 
must feel benefits, which none but he that be- 
stowed them could forget or undervalue." 

** It was a rule my mother taught me," re- 
plied Frank with bluntness, softened however 
by a sudden gleam of pleasure, ^^ that givers 
should not have better memories than re- 
ceivers." There was a meaning in his honest 
phrase hidden from two of his auditors, but 
quite intelligible to her for whom it was de- 
signed, and to our readers, who have doubtless 
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already anticipated that the Honourable Mrs. 
Liston was none other than the fugitive Per- 
dita. A sudden change of colour showed that 
she felt acutely Stuart's keen though veiled 
reproach. 

'^ A benefit,'^ she replied, still speaking in a 
double sense, ^^ such as I have received from 
you. Captain Stuart, may be too deeply felt to 
be acknowledged bywords; now Heaven has 
given us the opportunity of deeds, and you shall 
find that my gratitude is only inferior to your 
merit/' Stpart was more accustomed to em- 
body his feelings in action than in speech, and 
he remained silent. He felt as if he were the 
sport of a dream, when he looked on the trans- 
formed Perdita. He knew not why, but, in- 
vested, as she now was, with all the power of 
wealth and the elegance of fashion, he felt not 
half the awe of her as when, in her helplessness 
and dependence, ^^he had fenced her rounde 
with many a spelle," wrought by youthful and 
chivalric feeling. 

He perceived, in spite of Mrs. Liston's ef- 
forts, that his presence was embarrassing to 
her, and he would have take^ leave, but the 
governor insisted peremptorily on his remain- 
ing to dine with him. Then, saying that he 
had indispensable business to transact, and 
must be absent for half an hour, he would, he 
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said^ ^ leave the ladies to the free expresBion of 
their feelings/ 

^ When he was gone^ Mrs. Liston said to 
her mother, ^' I do not think your little favou- 
rite, Francis, is quite well to-day ; will you 
have the goodness to look in upon him, and 
give nurse some advice.'^ The old lady we^ 
tnthout reluctance, as most people do, to gi^^ 
advice ; and Mrs. Liston turned to Stuart, and 
said, '^ I gave my boy yoiur name, with a prayer 
that God would give him your spirit. Do d^, 
oh do not think me," she continued, her Mp 
^quivering with emotion, ^^ the ungrateM 
wretch I have appeared. I am condemned to 
silence by the pride of another. My hedji; 
rebels, but I am bound to keep that a secret 
which my feelings prompt me to publish to the 
world." Stuart would have spoken, but she 
anticipated him: ^^ Listen to me without inter- 
ruption," she said 3 " my story is my only apo- 
logy, and I have but a brief space to tell it in. 
It was love, as you once guessed, that led me to 
that mad voyage to America. I had a silly pas- 
sion for a young Virginian, who had been sent 
to England for his education ; he was nineteen, 
I fifteen, when we promised to meet on board 
the ship which conveyed me to America. His 
purpose, but not his concert, with me was dis- 
covered, and he was detained in England. You 
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know all the events of my enterprise. I left a 
letter for my father, informing him that I had 
determined to abandon England, but I gave him 
not the slightest clue to my real designs* I was 
mn only, and, as you will readily believe^ a 
spoiled child. My mother was not living, and 
my father, hoping that I should soon return, 
and wishing to veil my folly, gave out that he 
had sent me to a boarding-school on the conti- 
nent, and himself retired to Switzerland. When 
I arrived in London, I obtained his address, 
aild followed him. He immediately received 
toe to apparent favour, but never restored me 
to his confidence. His heart was hardened by 
my childish folly, and, though I recounted to 
bim all my sufferings, I never drew a tear from 
him ; but, when I spoke of you, and dwelt on 
the particulars of your goodness to me, his eye 
would moisten, and he would exclaim, * God 
bless the lad !' I must be brief," she conti- 
nued, casting her eye apprehensively at the 
door ; " Mr. Liston came with his mother to 
Geneva, where we resided 5 he addressed me ; 
my father favoured his suit, and, though he is, 
as you perceive, much older than myself, 1 con- 
sented to marry him, but not, as I told my father, 
till I should have unfolded my history to him. 
My father was incensed at what he called my 
folly — he treated me harshly — I was subdued, 
and our contest ended in my solemnly swear- 

n2 
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ing never to divulge the secret, on the preser- 
vation of which he fancied the honour of his 
proud name to depend/' 

^^ Thank God, then,** exclaimed Frank with 
a burst of honest feeling, ^' it was not your 
pride, cursed pride ; and I may still think on 
Perdita as a true, tender-hearted girl. It was 
a pleasant spot in my memory," he continued, 
dashing away a tear, ^^ and I hated to hav6 it 
crossed with a black line/' 

Mrs. Liston improved all that remained of 
her mother's absence in detailing some parti- 
culars, not necessary to relate, by which it 
appeared that, notwithstanding she had dis- 
pensed with the article of love in her marriage, 
(we crave mercy of our fair young readers) 
her husband's virtue and indulgence had 
matured a sentiment of aiFection, if not as 
romantic yet quite as safe and enduring as 
youthful passion. She assured Stuart that she 
regarded him as the means of all her happiness. 
^' Not a day passes," she said, raising her 
beautiful eyes to heaven, " that I do not re- 
member my generous deliverer, where alone I 
am permitted to speak of him." The old lady 
now rejoined them, bringing her grandchild 
in her arms. Frank threw down his crutch, 
forgot his wounds, and permitted his full heart 
to flow out in the caresses he lavished on. his 
little napiesake. 
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The governor redeemed Stuart's schooner, 
and made such representations before the Ad- 
miralty court of Stuart's merits^ and of the ill 
treatment he had received from the commander 
of the frigate, that the court ordered the 
schooner to be refitted and equipped, and 
permitted to proceed to sea at the pleasure of 
Captain Stuart. He remained for several days 
domesticated in the governor's family, and 
treated by every member of it with a frank 
cordiality suited to his temper and merits. 
Every look, word, and action, of Mrs. Liston 
expressed to him that his singular service was 
engraven on her heart. He forbore even to 
allude to it, and with his characteristic mag- 
nanimity never inquired, directly or indirectly, 
her family name. He observed a timidity and 
apprehensiveness in her manner that resulted 
from a consciousness that she had, however 
reluctantly, practised a fraud on her husband, 
and he said ^ that, having felt how burdensome 
it was to keep a secret from his commander 
for a short voyage, )ie thought it was quite too 
heavy a lading for the voyage of life.' 

The demonstrations of gratitude which Stuart 
received from Governor Liston and his family 
he deemed out of all proportion to his services, 
and, being more accustomed to bestow than to 
receive, he became restless, and, as soon as his 
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schooner was ready for sea, he announced his 
departure, and bade his friends farewell. He 
said the* tears that Perdita (he always called 
her Perdita) shed at parting were far more 
precious to him than all the rich gifts she had 
bestowed on him. 

At the moment Stuart set his foot on the 
deck of his yessel, the American colours, at 
the goyemor's command, were hoisted. The 
generous sympathies of the multitude were 
moved, and huzzas from a thousand voices 
rent the air. Governor Liston and his suite, 
and most of the merchant vessels then in port, 
escorted the schooner out of the harbour. Even 
the stern usages of war cannot extinguish that 
sentiment in the bosom of man, implanted by 
God, which leads him to do homage to a brave 
and generous foe. 

Captain Stuart continued to the end of the 
war to serve his country with unabated zeied, 
and, when peace was restored, the same hardy 
spirit that had distinguished him in perilous 
times made him foremost in bold adventure. 

He commanded the second American trading 
vessel that arrived at Canton after the peace ; 
and this vessel, with which he sailed over half 
the globe, was a sloop of eighty tons, little 
more than half the size of the largest now used 
fi>r the river trade. This adventure* wiH be 
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highly estimated by those who have been qq 
fortunate as to read the merry tale of Dolpb 
Heilegher, and who remember the prudence 
manifested, at that period, by the wary Dutch- 
mm in navigating these small vessels : how 
they were fain to shelter themselves at night 
in the friendly harbours with which the river 
abounds, and, we believe, to avoid adventuring 
through Haverstraw bay or the Tappan sea, in 
a high wind. 

When Stuart's little sloop entered the port 
of Canton, it was mistaken for a te];ider from a 
large ship, and the bold mariner was after- 
wards familiarly called by the great Hong 
merchants ^^ the one-mast captain/' 



Fifty-seven years have passed since The 
Hazard sailed from Oxford, and our hero is now 
enjoying, (1825) in the winter of his life, the 
fruits of a summer of activity and integrity. 
Time, which he has well used, has used, him 
gently: his hair is a little thinned and mot- 
tled, but is still a sufficient shelter to his 
honoured head. His eye, when he talks of 
the past, (all good old men love to talk of the 
past) rekindles with the fire of youth; his 
healthful complexion speaks his temperance. 
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and a double row of unimpaired ivory justifies 
the pleasant vanity of his boast, that he can 
still show his teeth to an enemy. 

Professional carelessness or generosity has 
left him little of the world's ^^ gear," but he is 
rich, for he is independent of riches. He says 
he would recommend honest dealings and an 
open hand to all who would lay up stores of 
pleasant thoughts for their old age; and he 
avers — and who will gainsay himt — that, in 
the silent watches of the night, the memory of 
money well bestowed is better than a pocket 
full of guineas. He loves to recount his boyish 
pranks, and recall his childish feelings — how 
he rattled down the chincapins on the devoted 
heads of a troop of little girls ; and how he 
was whipped for crying to go with Braddock 
and be a soldier ; but, above all, he loves to 
dwell on some of the particulars we have 
related, and, in the sincerity of religious feel- 
ing, to ascribe praise to that Being who kept 
his youth within the narrow bound of strict 
virtue. 

I saw him last week surrounded by his 
grandchildren, recounting his imminent dan- 
gers and hair-breadth 'scapes to a favourite 
boy, while the nimble fingers of rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed little girls were employed in making 
sails for a miniature ship, which the old man 



f 
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has just completed. Long may he enjoy the 
talisman that recalls to his imagination labour 
without its hardship^ and enterprise without 
its failure — and God grant gentle breezes and 
a clear sky to the close of his voyage of life ! 



n5 



THE ISLE OF FLOWERS. 

A CANADIAN LEGEND. 

It is well known that the attempts of the En- 
glish to obtain possession of the Canadas were 
for a long time unavailing, and that when, after 
repeated efforts, success partially crowned their 
arms, and they became masters of Quebec, the 
French still maintained their claim to the 
unconquered parts of the colony, nor suffered 
their victorious enemy to remain unmolested in 
his newly acquired territory. M. de Levis, the 
successor of the lamented Montcalm, made an 
effort, in the spring of 17^^ to wrest the capital 
of liower Canada from the English : he was 
however repulsed and driven back to Montreal, 
where the Marquis de Vaudreuil, Governor 
General of the colony, had fixed his head- 
quarters, and, collecting all the military force 
of the country around him, resolved to make a 
determined stand against the further encroach- 
ments of the foe. He heard that they were 
approaching, and conquering as they came ; 
that Isle aux Noix, one of the most important 
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keyA to the province^ was already theirs ; that 
their ranks were swollen by thousands of Ame- 
rican provincials; and th^t the red children of 
the forest had lent themselves^ with all their 
horrid array and cruel blood-thirstiness, to 
assist in the subjugation of New France. Yet 
these tidings but strengthened his purpose to 
sell dearly^ if he mu^t sell them, th^ American 
possessions of his king ; and, in silent expecta* 
tion, he awaited the approach of the invaders. 
It was a period of excitement and anxiety, and^ 
like every crisis of importance, it gave rise to 
numerous affecting incidents, which develop 
the character of individuals, and lend to that 
era a tinge of romantic interest, which sheds a 
mellow light over the dry and scanty detail of 
the historian. Among the many traditions of 
this kind, which it has been our fortune to 
collect, we remember none more replete with 
interest than that which we now present to 
the reader. It was related to us, one beautiful 
summer evening, in view of that singular 
island, which is so frequently mentioned in the 
narrative ; and the pretty French girl, who re- 
peated the legend, often crossed herself, as she 
pointed beyond the rapids to this isolated spot, 
whose shores no human foot invades, and whose 
slumbering echoes answer only to the music of 
the Irirds, or to the hoarser clamour of the 
elements. 
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Towards the close of a warm afternoon in 
tiie summer of 1760, a group of gay young 
men, whose lofty bearing and rich attire be- 
spoke them of the higher order of those who 
at that time filled the city of Montreal, issued 
from the church of N6tre Dame, and walked 
leisurely away, leaving one of their number, 
who voFuatarily remained behind, to pursue 
his course alone. He, who was thus left by his 
mote social companions, looked after them for 
an instant, as they crossed the Place d'Armes, 
then turned and sauntered slowly down the 
street, till, arriving before the walls of the Re- 
collet, he paused, and, folding his arms, stood 
gazing, in a musing attitude, upon the sculp- 
tured emblems of mortality which surmount 
the doorway of the chapel. Suddenly his reverie 
was broken by the unclosing of the gate. A 
monk, clothed in the long, black garments of 
his order, girt with the cord of discipline, and 
wearing his cowl drawn closely over his face, 
issued from it, and passed him with the speed 
of one bound on some mission X){ importance. 
By accident he left the gate ajar, and, tempted 
by the verdure of the spacious court- yard, and 
the grateful shade of those noble elms, which 
the sacrilegious hand of modem improvement 
has, within a few years, levelled with the dust, 
the young man, touching his plumed hat, in 
token of reverence to the ecclesiastic, passed 
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Oily and entered the precincts of the monas- 
tery. The weather was oppressively warm, 
and, lifting his hat from his brows, and unloos- 
ing the sword which hung idly at his side, he 
laid both upon the grass, and was in the act 
of throwing himself beside them, when Father 
Clement, the superior, was seen approaching, 
and, with that habitual deference which all 
classes of catholics pay to their clergy, he re- 
mained standing in an attitude of respect, till 
the holy man should have passed. The monk, 
however, perceived him, and approached. 
^^ Heaven bless thee, my son, and have thee 
in its holy keeping!" he said in a tone of 
fervent sincerity, and with a countenance whose 
mild benignity seemed to promise the blessing 
which his tongue invoked. 

'^ I thank you, father," said the young man ; 
^' but I fear I merit reproof rather than this 
kindly greeting, for my unauthorized intrusion 
here." 

^^Thou art welcome to these quiet shades, 
my son ; I know thee for one of the Marquis 
De Vaudreuirs suite — for a defender of the 
true faith and holy church — and to thee, and 
such as thou, these hallowed grounds and walls 
shall ever offer refuge and repose. My duty 
calls me hence — but thou, -perhaps, art weary 
with the toils of council or of war, and thou 
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act iseely welcome to remam aad calm tkjr 
thou^ts in this unbroken solitude.'' 
- '^ Nay^ holy fietther^ I am neither weary 
norfdisturbed; the tempting coolness of these 
shades invited me to enter ; but now I am re- 
freshed^ and will walk hence with yon." 
; ^^ I must first wait the return of Brother 
Ambrose, who just now departed to gather 
tidings of a dying man, to whom I, but an 
hour ago, administered the last rites of our 
religion.'' 

^fYou speak of young De Bougainville, 
father f" 

^^ I do, my son ; knowest thou aught of his 
presoit state f " 

^' I have learned nothing since the, morning, 
father, when it was supposed his last sands 
were well nigh run ; but I feared, lest he might, 
even yet, recover to meet the fate which must 
then be his." 

^^ Heaven is more merciful than man," 
replied the monk, '^ and it has kindly snatched 
him from the ignominious doom which has 
been decreed against him." 

^^ Perhaps, father, you believe him guiltless 
of the crimes laid to his charge f " 

^^.He stands convicted of youthful folly and 
ungovemed passion," returned the monk ; 
^^ but of one treacherous thought or act to- 
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wlirds his king or country I befieve him/ia* 
nocent ; nay more^ I think him true to bath 
'--"true as the brave Montcalm, who nebly 
welcomed death, when told that he wlis con* 
quered/' 

Hie lay brother at this moment returned 
with tidings that De Bougainville yet livedo 
bttt was fast approaching his last moments, 
and, within another hour at furthest, it ^Hte 
thought his mortal career must terminate. 
'^ God speed the parting soul, and receive it 
to the joys of heaven ! '* exclaimed Father Cle- 
mfent, devoutly crossing himself. There was a 
solemn pause of a few moments, when the 
young man, taking his hat and sword from the 
gi^ound, replaced the latter in his belt, and re-^ 
spectfully addressing the superior, ^^ Father, 
you seem to be familiar with the history of M. 
De Bougainville,'^ he said, ^^ and if you deem 
me not impertinent, I would gladly learn a few 
particulars relating to him. I was with the 
amy of M. de Levis, in the last unfortunate 
.expedition against Quebec, and it is only since 
our return that I have been placed about the 
perstMi of M. De Vaudreuil. Iminediately after 
my appointment, I was sent by the Marquis 
upon, a secret mission, and -have been absent 
firom the city till yesterday. So that all which I 
have heard of this most unhappy affidr has been 
from the lips of prejudiced or ignorant per- 
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sons; and I would fain hear the truth from 
one, whose knowledge of the circumstances 
enable him to tell it with simplicity and 
candour/' 

^' Thou shalt know all that is known to me, 
my son, and I esteem myself happy in being 
able to exculpate the innocent from unjust 
suspicion. But I have a duty to perform else- 
where, and, as the fervour of the heat has 
abated, I will invite thee to accompany me in 
my walks, that we may discourse of this 
matter on our way.'* 

The young man assented, and they issued 
together from the gate of the monastery. Pas- 
sing down one of those narrow streets which 
every where intersect the city at right angles, 
they proceeded slowly along the irregular 
pavement of St. Paul Street, while Father 
Clement, without prelude or further solicita.- 
tion, commenced the following recital of 
circumstances connected with the fate of a 
young man, whose unhappy destiny had ren- 
dered him an object of commiseration to some 
and of interest to all. 

" Eugene De Bougainville had the misfor- 
tune to lose his parents, while yet in early 
infancy. They were people of rank and for- 
tune, and distantly allied to M. De Vaudreuil, 
to whom, as a last bequest, they gave the care 
and direction of their orphan son. The Mar- 
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quis received and promised to educate him as 
his own, and faithfully has he performed that 
promise — in all things treating and regarding 
him with the tenderness of a father. Young 
De Bougainville repaid him with filial defer- 
ence and affection, and enjoyed, without in- 
termission, the smiles of his guardian's favour 
and protection, till, after a residence of some 
time in this country, he formed an unfortunate 
attachment, which M. De Vaudreuil disap- 
proved and refused to sanction. The object of 
this attachment was the daughter of a French 
officer and a native Indian. The latter was so 
richly gifted with beauty and sensibility, that 
our countryman, though nobly allied and master 
of an ample fortune, yielded himself a captive 
to her charms — educated her — converted her 
to his own religion, and married her. Soon 
after this event, he was sent on military duty 
to a distant part of the province, and during his 
absence he placed his wife under the protection 
of the nuns of the H6tel Dieu. But he shortly 
fell a sacrifice to the barbarity of the savages : 
she, too, died after a residence in the convent 
of nearly three years, leaving a little girl to the 
care and affection of the nuns. For two years 
the child was an object of delight to the whole 
sisterhood •— when suddenly she disappeared 
with her nurse, an old Indian, who had ever 
evinced a decided aversion to the habits of 
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eivilized life.. Two years more passed oin^ 
^en^ prompted by caprice or by some motiT^ 
wbich has never been developed, the squaw 
restored the girl— -sending her unattended to 
the convent, but never appearing herself to 
answer the questions which she would doubts 
less have been asked. Aim^e La Voison, for 
so she was called, seemed not to have forgott^ 
her former home; but its restraints appeared 
irksome to her, and it was evident she had acr 
quired a strong taste for the free and roving 
life which she had led with her nurse. She 
however remained witli the nuns, till she at* 
tained her twelfth year,^ when she again disap-* 
peared, and never returned^ till about ten 
months since, when the nuns found her one 
morning in the -chapel dressing the altar with 
flowers, and prevailed on her once more to 
become an inmate of their house. It was soon 
after this period, that she attracted the atten- 
tion of Eugene De Bougainville; and it was 
in vain that the abbess prohibited all inter* 
course between the lovers, or that M. De Vau- 
dreuil forbade his young relative to cherish an. 
attachment for one who, from her infancy, had 
been designed for the cloister. They continued 
frequently to see each other, and to exchange 
vows of unalterable fidelity. The abbess feared 
to exercise severity towards Aim^e, well know- 
ing she would not hesitate to Aee from her 
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care to the wild haunts which she dearly loved, 
so soon as an undue restraint should be placed 
upon her person. She was therefore still per- 
mttted^ as she had ever b^en^ to spend many 
hours in the garden, and to sit with her work 
or book in the abbess's parlour, rather than 
retire to join the daily tasks of the nuns in the 
interior of the convent. Here she beheld all 
tfce visiters who came to the Hotel Dieu, many 
of whom were attracted by the fame of her sur- 
passing beauty — and here she often saw De 
Bougainville. 

" It was here, too, that she was first seen by 
Angustin Da Plessis, the friend and bosom 
companion of De Bougainville. But from 
t^at hour their companionship was ended, 
their friendship changed to hatred. Du Plessift, 
yoang and impetuous, conceived a violent 
passion for the fair Aim^e, and, a stranger to 
those principles of honour, those generous and 
manly feelings, which in similar circumstances 
would have governed the conduct of De Bou- 
gainville, he sedulously strove by every means 
to win her love, and, when he fo,und himself re-< 
pulsed with scorn, still persecuted her with his 
importunate suit. He quarrelled also with his 
firiend, and to gratify his revengeful feelings 
sought to poison his peace by insinuating 
doubts of the fidelity of his mistress. De 
Bougainville endured these taunts, for some 
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time, with tolerable forbearance; but when, al 
the taUe of the Marquis De Vaudreuil, Du 
Plessis one day uttered some unfeeling sarcasm 
reflecting on the fair fame of Aim^e La Voison, 
his indignation burst through all controul. He 
started from his seat, and, reckless of the pre* 
sence of older and superior officers, approached 
the offender with anger flashing from his eyes, 
with words of bitter invective on his Ups, and 
raising his arm would have struck the coward 
to the earth, had not his purpose been arrested 
by those around him. The voice of M. De 
Vaudreuil restored him to recollection, but, un- 
able to command himself, he quitted the apart- 
ment, though it was only to summon Du Plessis 
to answer in single combat for the falsehood 
which he had dared to utter. They met, and 
M. Du Plessis received his adversary's sword 
in his heart, acknowledging, with his latest 
breath, that he had acted a traitor's and a slan- 
derer's part. But his friends, indignant at his 
death, demanded the blood of his murderer, 
and called upon M. De Vaudreuil, as the avenger 
of the injured and the dispenser of justice, to 
deliver up his ward to the penalties of the law. 
The Marquis, however, was spared this painful 
sacrifice. De Bougainville, aware of his danger, 
took a hasty farewell of Aimee, and quitted th<r 
island. Whither he went no one could teU, 
but it was confidently believed by many that he 
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had deserted his country, and joined theEnglish. 
These reports were industriously circulated by 
the friends of M. Du Plessis; and so many 
seeming proofs were brought forward to cor- 
roborate them, that even M. De Vaudreuil,who 
heard no tidings of the fugitive, was induced at 
last to credit the tale of De Bougainville-'s 
apostacy. From Aim^e no intelligence could 
be obtained, as she disappeared within a week 
after her lover's departure, and has not since 
been seen : but a light canoe has been observed 
dancing over the tremendous rapids of La Chine, 
and approaching .unharmed that lonely isle, 
which stands in the midst of their appalling 
breakers. It is believed to be hers, for that is 
known to be her dwelling-place, when absent 
from the convent ; and to no other human being, 
except her Indian nurse, is this solitary spot 
accessible. But to return to De Bougainville. 
You know that he was lately rescued by a party 
of French soldiers from a band of Mohawks oa. 
the opposite side of the river, and brought 
hither, wounded, dying, and a prisoner. They 
refused to give any other account of him than 
that he was wounded in an encounter between 
themselves and some chiefs of a hostile tribe. 
But letters from the English commanders were 
found upon him, inviting him to join their vic- 
torious standard, and these unanswered papers, 
where not a hint of his acquiescence can be 
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found, are declared by his enemies to stamp 
him with the seal of treachery. Neither are 
the asseverations of his servant, a faithful ftd<- 
hereut to the fortunes of his master, permitted 
to have any weight. He declares that, afifecr 
quitting Montreal in their progress to join the 
French forqes at Chambly, they were captured 
by a party of Indians, who had ever since d^-*- 
tained them prisoners, with the daily declara^ 
tion that they should shortly take them to tte 
British general at Quebec. 

^' M . De Vaudreuil, indeed, believes thk 
statement ; but he is overpowered by the voice 
of the multitude, and deterred from pronouncii^ 
an opinion which, under existing circumstances, 
would doubtless be attributed to undue par- 
tiality. He is stricken in heart by the n(i8<^ 
fortunes of one whom he has loved as a son, 
but he rejoices, as I do, that death is soon to 
set him free from all the evils of mortality. He 
has already seen him for the last time, but with- 
out being recognised by the unhappy young 
man, who, excepting for a few moments this 
morning, has discovered no symptoms of con* 
sciousness since his arrival. M. De Vaudreuil 
dared not even receive him to his residence 
within the city, and, as the only act of indul- 
gence in his power to grant, permits him to 
die unattended except by his own servant, at 
Pr^s de Ville, his now deserted country-house. 
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Thus, my son^ I have given you a plain narrative 
of facts ; and now that we have arrived at the 
efaapel of the H6tel Dieu^ enter with me, and 
offer a prayer for the forgiveness of De Bou* 
gainville*s enemies, and for the peace of his 
departing soul.'' 

The young man, sensibly affected by the 
melancholy recital to which he had just 
listened, assented with a silent inclination of 
the head, and turned to fdlow the monk 
through the low arched doorway of the chapel, 
when his attention was arrested by the appear- 
ance of a gentleman of M. De Vaudreuil's 
household, who came to summon his immediate 
attendance upon the Marquis. Compliance 
was a matter of course ; but he first stepped 
hastily after Father Clement, explained the 
cause of his sudden departure, thanked him for 
the patience with which he had answered his 
inquiries, craved his blessing, and retired. 

It was a festival day, and the chapel was 
still filled with the odour of frankincense, min* 
gled with the perfume of the fading flowers 
which decked the shrines of the saints, and 
were scattered among the wax lights that yet 
buined upon the altar. Father Clement ap^ 
proached the stone chalice, which held the 
consecrated water, and reverently signing himr 
self with the holy symbol of the cross, he knelt 
with true humility of spirit, to implore the 
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mercy of God upon the soul which was about 
passing into eternity. Deeply absQrbed by his 
devotions, .he was unconscious that another 
suppliant knelt beside him, till a low, half-stifled 
sigh stole faintly on his ear, when he rose, and 
cast around an eye of benevolent inquiry, to 
learn from whom proceeded this indication of 
an oppressed heart. A twilight obscurity reign- 
ed within the chapel; for the few windows 
which lighted it were high and narrow^ and the 
feeble rays of the wax tapers illuminated only 
the pictures and images, around which they 
were placed. But, through this deepening gloom. 
Father Clement espied a female figure, at a 
little distance from the spot whence he had 
just risen, prostrate on the steps of the altar ; 
her forehead touching the ground, her face 
concealed in the folds of her garments, her at- 
titude a profound abstraction, indicative of the 
most humble, heartfelt adoration. The priest 
was a true disciple of his divine master ; he 
had all the mild and heavenly benignity of a 
Cheverus or a Fenelou, and his heart overflow- 
ed with tender compassion, as he marked the 
emotion which, at intervals, convulsed the frame 
of the kneeling supplicant ; and, he thought, as 
his eye traced the rounded outline of her youthful 
and exquisitely proportioned figure, that he re- 
cognised one, in whom a concurrence of circum** 
stances had increased his wonted interest, even 
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to an intense and painful degree. Her costume 
bore no similitude to that worn by the pea- 
santry of the country : neither did it resemble 
that of the religious orders ; but consisted of a 
loose, black dress, confined about the waist by 
a girdle richly wrought, after the manner of 
the Indians, though without the usual tawdri- 
ness which marks their taste ; and fastened 
with a clasp of gold. From her shoulders 
flowed a long cloak or mantle of fine dark cloth, 
buttoned with a golden loop, and embroidered, 
in an Etruscan pattern, with scarlet moose hair 
around the edges. A transparent veil covered 
her head, and fell partly over her face, and 
from beneath it escaped a profusion of glossy 
hair, blacker than the plumage of the raven, 
and which rendered more striking the dazzling 
whiteness of the beautiful neck and throat 
around which it clustered. One small white 
hand, delicate as a snow-flake, grasped the 
railing which enclosed the altar, and on it 
sparkled the ring, which Father Clement had 
often seen upon the finger of Aimde La Voison, 
and which he knew had been given as the 
pledge of De Bougainville's love. His doubts 
were ended, and he stood waiting only till she 
should rise from her devotions to address her. 
She had nearly finished them ; and, as in the 
fervour of her soul the last words of her peti- 
tion burst audibly from her lips, " Holy Father, 
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thou csmst save him ! Blessed Virgin, intercede 
for me, and snatch him from the tomb, which 
opens to receive him !" she rose, and, throwing 
back her veil, turned upon the priest a face, 
which, even in sorrow and in tears, was radiant 
with almost seraphic beauty. She had believed 
herself alone with her God ; but, at the sight 
of Father Clement, she started, and a livid 
paleness overspread her features. But instantly 
the blood rushed back with overwhelming force : 
she beheld him who had been a father to her- 
self and to De Bougainville; she marked the 
tender compassion of his air, the pitying kind- 
ness of his eye, and, bursting into a passion of 
hysteric sobs, she sunk again powerless upon 
the steps of the altar. Father Clement's heart 
bled for the anguish which he witnessed, and, 
hastily approaching the object of his sympa* 
thy, he strove gently to raise her from the 
ground. 

" Daughter," he said, ** thou hast cast thy- 
self at the mercy- seat of God, and poured out 
thy soul in humble prayer and supplication; 
thou hast here uttered the language of a meek 
and lowly spirit; and beware now lest thou 
pollute this hallowed spot with the tears of 
earthly passion.^' 

" Father, reproach me not ! ** exclaimed the 
unhappy girl, in accents broken by her sobs. 
''Even God permits my tears; it is he who 
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has afflicted me, and think you he will break 
with his anger the feeble reed which his hand 
has bruised?" 

^^ His goodness is abundant, my daughter ; 
and it is therefore I would have thee feel, if he 
has chastened thee, it has been done in mercy. 
Thou hast perhaps despised the privileges which . 
he offered thee ; thou hast forsaken the chris- 
tian community, where thy dying mother placed 
thee, and hast chosen to thyself an idol, whom 
God has doubtless smitten, to remind you both 
of your mortality." 

*' Father, God formed my heart for tender 
affections ; wherefore, then, should he chastise 
me, because I have indulged the innocent emo- 
tions which he implanted in my nature." 

" We cannot fathom his designs, my child ; 
but perhaps thou hast indulged these emotions 
to excess, and, in the pleasures of an earthly 
love, forgotten the higher and holier object of 
thy worship." 

" Never, father, have I been thus neglectful 
of my duty. To God, each morning, I have 
offered the earliest incense of praise; my latest 
prayer, at night, has been to him ; and he has 
mingled with all my hopes and dreams of 
future happiness." 

" And yet, my daughter, thou didst volun- 
tarily forsake the place where he is worshipped,, 
with all the rites and ceremonies of our most 

o2 
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holy faith ; thou didst desert the altars where 
his image stands, renounce the o£Eices and deeds 
of mercy, which, as a member of this blessed 
house^ it was thy duty to perform, ^d hide 
thee in those wild and savage haunts, where 
never temple rose to the Most High, nor holy 
, chant of christian tongue awoke the echoes of 
that heathen solitude/' 

^^ Father, his temple is the universe ; why 
then should his service be confined to the nar- 
row space enclosed by mortal hands ? Think 
you, the humble ojBFering of a contrite heart will 
not rise with equal acceptance to the throne of 
heaven, from the midst of his own matchless 
works, as from gorgeous altars, surrounded by 
adoring crowds ? " 

" My daughter,*' said the priest, with some- 
what of sternness in his accent, "who has 
taught thee to believe that our religion is en- 
cumbered with vain pomps and idle ceremonies ? 
Hast thou held communion with those heretics 
who have come to overrun our colony, to pro- 
fane our temples, and overturn our faith, that 
thou speakest thus lightly of the venerable 
worship which thy fathers have instituted, and 
thy God has condescended to accept?" 

" Forgive me^ father, if I have spoken with 
seeming irreverence of what I hold most sacred. 
I meant but to say that God is not confined to 
temples made with hands, and that, in my own 
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sweet island-home, I have knelt and worshipped 
him with as pure and holy fervour as ever 
warmed my heart before this blessed altar, and 
in presence of these consecrated objects.*' 

Father Clement gazed upon her for a moment 
in silence, then asked, in tones of sorrow 
rather than of anger, ^^It is true then, my 
daughter, that you have been dwelling in that 
lonely isle t You have tempted the fury of 
those frightful rapids, and preferred their hi- 
deous discord to the sublime peals of the organ, 
and the chant of those holy nuns, who have 
nurtured you in their own bosoms, as a 
daughter ? " 

** And I render to them, father, a daughter's 
love, and more than a daughter's gratitude } 
but my mother was a denizen of the woods^ 
and with her milk 1 imbibed a love of freedom 
and of nature. My ear is never wearied by 
the music of those restless rapids, of which you 
speak with such horror ; my devotion kindles 
as I gaze upon the ample arch of heaven, at 
noonday, or at night, when glorious with its 
host of stars; and my eye dwells with un- 
sated pleasure on the boundless landscape, with 
all its rich variety of garniture.*' 

" My daughter, this is the romantic enthu- 
siasm of early yOuth ; time and the sorrows of 
earth will chasten these feelings, and then thou 
wilt look back with regret to the peaceful 
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asylum tbou hast forsaken. Come then, and 
let me lead thee back to the fold from which 
thou hast been too long a wanderer ; come, 
and fulfil the end of thy being. The ties which 
bound thee to earth are broken ; it has no longer 
any charms for thee : but remember that thou 
art a child of heaven, an heir of immortalit;&, 
and here thou mayst wrestle for the prize of 
eternal bliss ; here thou mayst fight the good 
fight of faith; with God's blessing, mayst 
come off conqueror, and leave thy name, with 
other sisters of this pious house, as a sweet 
savour to those who shall hereafter tread in 
thy steps." 

'^ Father, you have told me that God is pre- 
sent every where, and I have felt that he was 
with me in that island, which you deem so de- 
solate. Every shady alcove there has heard 
his praise, and witnessed my humble suppli- 
cations for his mercy. My own hands have 
raised to him an altar of turf, like that on which 
pious Abel offered the firstlings of his flock, 
and on it fair flowers daily shed their fra- 
grance, and wax tapers burn before the Virgin's 
shrine. When my nurse, in early childhood, 
took me with her from this convent, she con- 
veyed me thither, and taught me to love each 
tree and flowery dingle of that silent spot; 
she taught me too to navigate my light canoe, 
to steer it safely through the breakers, and to 
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guide it in the only practicable track by which 
the island is accessible/' 

**But wherefore, my daughter, when she 
again restored thee to us, and thou didst dwell, 
for so many years, in the midst of christian 
ordinances, and in communion with christian 
souls, wherefore didst thou again desert the 
altars of thy God, and voluntarily return to that 
remote abode f " 

a 

" Father," she replied, and a vivid bl(ish 
mingled with the tears which coursed freely 
down her cheeks, ** when I first knew De Bou- 
gainville, I had begun to love the stillness of 
my cloister, and to think I might be happy in 
a life so unvaried and monotonous. But he 
changed my feelings and my views. I loved my 
God with greater fervour for bestowing on me 
this new source of happiness, and I felt that, to 
serve him as I ought, I must serve him in con- 
junction with De Bougainville. You know 
the progress of our affection, and the circum- 
stances which occurred so cruelly to disunite 
us. When, after the death of Du Plessis, 
Eugene came to bid me a hurried adieu, I 
urged him to fly to my island retreat ; but he 
chose rather to join the French forces at Cham- 
bly, and to continue an active defender of his 
country, till the appeal which he intended to 
make to his king should be answered, and he 
be agam permitted to appear here in safety. In 
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the mean time^ I purposed retreating to my 
island. I was unhappy, and longed for its si- 
lence and its solitude, where, unmarked by any 
eye, I could indulge the sorrows of my heart. 
De Bougainville's return was to be notified to 
me by a certain signal raised upon the main- 
land shore ; and for weary days and weeks I 
have watched in vain to behold it. But this 
morning, when despair had nearly seized me, 
it was the first object that greeted my waking 
eyes j my boat was quickly launched upon the 
waters, and I flew to meet — not De Bougain- 
ville, but his faithful servant, who informed me 
of all the sad circumstances which your sym- 
pathizing looks assure me, father, are already 
too well known to you." 

"And you have seen him then, my daughter?" 

'^ I have; and I saw him dying, as I thought. 
He looked upon me without knowing me, and 
the anguish of that moment was more bitter 
than death ! But oh, the joy of the next ! My 
nurse was with me ; she examined the wound, 
and, skilled above her race in the powers of 
healing, she asserts that he may yet recover." 

" Impossible, my child ! The arrow which 
pierced him is supposed to have been dipped 
in deadly poison, and thy foolish nurse but 
feeds thee with false hopes, to lull thy present 
fears." 

^^Not so, father. She never yet deceived 
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me, and she would not do so now. But I must 
be gone ; the day is fast declining, and I must 
loiter here no longer.*' 

^* Gone ! and at this hour ? Whither, my 
daughter, do you bend your course, or for what 
purpose quit the shelter of this sanctuary to- 
night T' 

*' Nay, father, I beseech you ask me nothing, 
and seek not to detain me. If Eugene lives, you 
shall know all ; but now I would not involve 
you, or any one, m danger, by making you a 
confidant in my purpose.*' 

At this instant, the low chant of female voices 
issuing from the inner chapel of the convent 
announced the commencement of evening ves- 
pers, and Aim^e, starting at the sound, moved 
hastily towards the door. Father Clement fol- 
lowed her — ^^ Daughter," he said, ^^I am thy 
spiritual director, and to me even wilt thou not 
impart thy designs ? Wilt thou, in defiance 
of my counsel, persist in going hence, and ex- 
posing thyself perhaps to insult and danger, 
and that too at the very moment when the holy 
sisterhood are ofiFering their evening service to 
the Virgin ? " 

" Father, strive not to weaken the firmness 
of my courage. I must make one last effort 
to save him ; and, if it prove in vain, I so- 
lemnly vow, in the presence of God, the Virgin, 
and all the blessed saints, to return hither, and 

o5 
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take upon myself the vowb of this holy house. 
Speak to me, father, for I dare not quit you in 
displeasure/' 

Father Clement looked fixedly upon her, and 
sorrow, affection, and reproof, were written on 
his brow ; but the entrance of some peasants, 
for the purposes of devotion, forbade his reply, 
and^ only waving his hand, he turned from her, 
and, passing up the chapel, disappeared through 
a private door which led into the interior of the 
convent. 

Aim^e, for one moment, felt inclined to fol- 
low him ; but this impulse died away with the 
last sound of his retreating footsteps, and, anx- 
ious to be gone, she quitted the chapel vidthout 
longer delay. As she issued from the door, 
she saw with pleasure that the day was not so 
far declined as she supposed ; the sun indeed 
was near his setting, but there yet remained 
time enough for her to leave the city before the 
gates were closed, and, with a fleet step she 
tfireaded the narrow streets till she reached the 
southern gate through which she wished to 
pass. But, as she attempted to do so, the sen- 
tinel stepped before her, demanding roughly 
her name and purpose. She turned towards 
him a face of such pleading beauty, and answered 
him in tones so silvery, that his harshness was 
at once disarmed. ^' I pray you, good soldier, 
not to stay me ; I come from the Hdtel Dieu, 
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and am bound on an errand of mercy to the 
dying ! '' ^' Go on then, maiden, and the Virgin 
be thy guide ! ** said the man, as he stepped 
respectfully aside to let her pass. With a look 
of silent gratitude, she slipped a small piece 
of gold into his hand, and bounded forward. 
Hurrying through part of the thinly scattered 
suburbs of St. Antoiue, which now form a po- 
pulous and extensive part of the city, she struck 
into a narrow foot-path, that wound deeper and 
deeper into the forests which then clothed that 
beautiful ridge, whose sloping gardens and or- 
chards are now the first, after the long Cana- 
dian winter, to wake into life and beauty beneath 
the genial influence of spring. Gradually as- 
cending Mount Royal, in the direction of that 
unfinished building, which, though commenced 
but a quarter of a century ago, the hand of 
Time, as if in mockery of man's ambition, is 
already crumbling into ruins, she passed on to 
the romantic spot, where the projector of that 
stately mansion chose his last resting-place, and 
now lies cold beneath the pompous marble which 
his heirs have reared to tell the living of the 
vanity of mortal hopes. Then, not even the 
ashes of the dead had invaded that sequestered 
spot ; the area which is now opened around the 
costly monument was filled with trees, and the 
cliffs were clothed with lichens and wild flowers, 
which seldom human foot, save that of the In- 
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dian hunter, crashed beneath its tread. Aim€e 
climbed to the highest pinnacle of the rocks 
which rise behind the obeiisk, and for a fcTvr 
moments seated herself upon a jutting crag, to 
recover the breath she had lost in her rapid 
ascent. The sun had set, but the long, deli- 
cious twilight of that cUmate was tinging every 
object with its golden hues, and diffusing over 
the landscape a serene and odorous calm pecu- 
liar to the hour. Aim^e gazed abroad with the 
rapt eye of an enthusiast, and felt its soothing 
influence sink into her heart. Beneath her 
stretched the city, with its long range of low 
grey houses, the walls of its convents rising 
above the rest, the venerable turrets of the Re- 
collet visible through the gigantic elms that 
sheltered with their protecting arms, and, higher 
than all, the glittering spire of N6tre Dame, 
surmounted with the holy cross, and pointing, 
like a beacon, towards heaven. The French 
flag, so soon to be displaced by the colours of 
England, waved from the citadel, that fortified 
eminence, which has recently been levelled to 
make way for new streets and buildings, and 
from various embattled points of minor conse- 
quence. Beyond, the noble St. Lawrence roll- 
ed its world of waters towards the Atlantic, its 
bosom purpled with the tints of parting day, 
and gemmed with lovely islands, that lay, like 
enchanted spots, upon its peaceful surface. 
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Aim^e looked far up the river for her own dear 
Isle of Flowers^ but it was hidden by intervening 
forests, though the 'music that she loved, the 
tossing of the restless rapids, fell, in that soli- 
tary place, with mellowed cadence on her ear. 
The opposite shore was clothed with trees, or 
presented long tracts of prairie land, cheerless 
and uninhabited ; save that here and there arose 
the wigwam of a half-civilized Indian, or the 
mud cottage of some daring Canadian, whose 
friendly tra£Sc with the natives protected him 
from their barbarity. Far off in the distance 
toward the mountain of Chambly, the purple 
summits of Beloeil, and further still the eye 
could trace the faint outline of the mountains 
which intersect Vermont. 

Aim^e's devotional fervour kindled as she 
gazed. It overflowed her heart, and burst 
forth from her lips, as in a subdued voice she 
warbled the evening service to the Virgin. A 
sudden rustling in the shrubbery disturbed her 
vespers. She turned quickly, and caught a 
glimpse of some one, shrouded in a large cloak, 
who leaped hastily down the opposite declivity, 
and disappeared in the thicket. She now re^ 
membered that, when she left the chapel of the 
Hotel Dieu, she had seen a man thus attired, 
standing outside of the door, and that, once or 
twice, when she chanced to look back in her 
progress through the streets, she had observed 
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him behind her. But in a crowded city this 
circumstance seemed nothing strange, and it 
would never have occurred to her again, had 
not the singular appearance of this person, at 
such a time and in so remote a place, recalled 
it to her mind. She stood for a few moments, 
uncertain what to do, and unable, if the intruder 
intended her harm, to account for his hasty re- 
treat, when that mystery was at once explained 
by the appearance of her nurse, accompanied by 
a tall athletic Indian, whom the stranger had 
doubtless seen and retreated to avoid. Aim^e, 
as she welcomed them, forgot the uneasiness 
which this incident had occasioned her. She 
threw her arm with affectionate endearment 
round the barbarously-attired person of her 
nurse, then turned to examine and praise a lit- 
ter formed of the flexile branches of the birch^ 
which the Indian exultingly displayed to her. 
'* See, my humming-bird," said the old nurse, 
in tolerable French, and with a look of fond af- 
fection, " Yakoo and myself have woven twigs 
of the fragrant fern with the young shoots of 
the birch ; we have lined it with moss gathered 
from the cool stones at the fountain head, and 
strewn water-lilies on the pillow, to revive him 
with their odour.'* 

^^ Thank you, kind mother,'* said the girl, 
touching with her ruby lip the wrinkled fore- 
head of her nurse — " And here, where his 
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heart will rest^ I place this relic of the true 
cross, to shield him from unholy spirits ; and 
to the Virgin I vow two candlesticks of silver, 
if she will guide us safely over the rapids, and 
diffuse a healing power into the balsams which 
you shall pour upon his wound/' 

^^ Daughter, there are plants of saving virtue 
growing around the Virgin's consecrated grot, 
upon our isle; these, when the moon rides 
high in the heavens, and the dew lies wet upon 
them, I will gather and distil, and every 
precious drop shall extract the venom from 
his blood and fill his veins with life/' 

*^ The saints fulfil thy promise ! " exclaimed 
Aim^e, fervently clasping her hands and rais- 
ing her eyes with an imploring look towards 
heaven. 

^^ Fear not, my daughter : but thou art 
faint and weary ; thine eye is dim— -it minds 
me of thy mother's, when thy father left her to 
meet our chiefs in battle ; thy cheek is pale, 
and faded like the rose-leaves which I have 
seen thee wear all day upon thy breast. Be* 
yond this rock there gushes forth a cooling 
stream; come then, my drooping bird, und 
quench thy thirst with its limpid waters. 
Here are fresh fruits, which Yakoo has plucked 
for us; come, and I will spread them on its 
brink, and thou shalt lie there and rest thyself, 
while I feed thee with the ripest." 
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X 

*^ Nay, mother^ leave me here ; go you with 
Yakoo, but I will sit upon the rock, and count 
the stars, as they appear one by one in the 
heavens, and pray to the Virgin, as I am wont 
to do in the bowers of my island-home. It 
will be time to depart, when the moon shall 
cast the shadows of those sycamores to the 
foot of this rock ; then, if you do not come to 
me, I will call you." 

Maraka knew from experience that it was 
vain to oppose the will of her foster-child, and, 
too much accustomed to leave her in solitary 
haunts to fear any evil, she turned away, vrith 
a sign of assent, and followed Yakoo, to share 
their evening repast on the borders of the 
rivulet. Aimee, left once more to herself, 
resumed her former seat on the projecting 
rock. She unclosed her cloak, and threw 
back the veil which shaded her features, to 
admit the cooling breeze of evening. Twilight 
had deepened fast around her, and already the 
tall tops of the forest trees were silvered with 
the beams of a full moon, that was each mo- 
ment shining with brighter lustre in the east. 
Many thoughts crowded upon her heart ; many 
hopes for the future, many fears for the pre- 
sent, which a few short hours were destined to 
confirm or dissipate. She was a wild, impas- 
sioned creature, full of feeling and romance, 
which her mode of life, the habits she had 
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formed under the guidance of her untutored 
nurse, and the whole tenor of her existence, 
had served to cherish and to heighten. While 
she thus sat, watching the moon as she climbed 
the heavens, now murmuring an Ave Maria, 
now, with a softened heart, recalling the tender 
anxiety which Father Clement had shown for 
her welfare, then, with streaming eyes, revert- 
ing to her wounded lover, or, with hope spring- 
ing in her soul, bearing him in imagination to 
the silent bowers of her island, feeding him 
with the fairest fruits and reviving him with 
the odours of her flowers, she sunk gradually 
from her waking reverie into a deep and peace- 
ful slumber. How long she slept she knew 
not; but, when she awoke, the moon had 
gained the zenith, and its perpendicular rays 
fell full upon the rock which she had chosen for 
her couch. She started up ; a step sounded in 
her ear, and the shadow of some person moved 
from beside her. She believed it to be Yakoo 
or Maraka, and she turned quickly around; 
but, instead of those she expected to see, the 
same tall figure, which had followed her from 
the chapel of the H6tel Dieu, and which she 
had seen at twilight disappear in the forest, 
now stood regarding her with a fixed and 
earnest eye. Aim^e pressed her crucifix 
closely to her bosom — ^^ Holy mother, shield 
me ! *' she ejaculated; and, at the sound of her 
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voice^ the stranger moved a step towards her. 
Terrified by the gesture, she darted from him, 
and, bounding over rock and crag, ran wildly to- 
wards the rivulet, calling aloud upon the names 
of Yakoo and Maraka. In an instant they were 
by her side ; but, when she related the cause 
of her alarm, they believed that she had been 
dreaming, or had seen a spirit. Aim^e, how- 
ever, was conscious that what she had witnessed 
was no delusion of the senses, and the incident 
gave a sadness to her heart, and infused into it 
a superstitious dread of some impending evil, 
which not even the immediate necessity for 
courage and exertion could entirely dissipate. 

Midnight had arrived, the time appointed for 
the commencement of their enterprise, and 
Aim^e was impatient of delay. They therefore 
began silently to descend the mountain, Yakoo 
and Maraka carrying the litter, and Aim^e 
walking beside them. They would fain have 
persuaded her to occupy it, but she stedfastly 
refused, and thus, without molestation, and 
with a rapidity almost incredible, they travers- 
ed the ground which Aim^e had passed over 
alone in the beginning of the evening, till, 
changing their course to a northerly direction, 
they kept for some distance along the skirts of 
the forest, and paused at length before the gates 
of Pr^s de Ville. This ancient mansion, though 
still standing, exhibits scarcely a vestige of its 
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former splendour. Not a trace is to be seen of 
the moat and drawbridge^ with which, after the 
manner of baronial castles^ it was once defend- 
ed. Only its size and form remain^ to shew 
that it was vastly superior in importance to 
buildings of the same age ; for even the exten- 
sive domains^ and noble trees with which it was 
formerly surrounded, have been included in the 
general ruin. The former are covered with the 
dwellings of sallow habitons, or Irish emigrants, 
and the latter have fallen before the axe of the 
spoiler, without even the exception of that 
princely avenue of elms which led to its en- 
trance, and was long the sole remnant of its 
departed glory. Gaston, the attendant of De 
Bougainville, was anxiously expecting the ar- 
rival of Aim^e and the Indians. At the first 
sound of their footsteps, he hailed them, and 
was answered by the preconcerted watchword. 
The drawbridge was hastily lowered, and the 
little cavalcade passed over it, preceded by 
Aim^e, who, with impatient steps, bounded 
forward, and was the n6xt moment kneeling 
beside her lover's couch. 

The house had been deserted by all, save an 
old female .domestic, since the first moment 
that a general expectation of the enemy's ap- 
proach prevailed ; for all who could crowd into 
the city had sought.their safety within its walls, 
and there was no superfluity of men to protect 
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the vacant country-houses of the gentry. Gas- 
ton therefore felt himself at liberty to choose 
what apartment best suited his fancy or conve- 
nience ; and, for the benefit of free and whole- 
some air, he had accordingly placed his master 
in the hall of entrance, and there he was now 
lying, wrapped in his cloak, ready for removal. 
He seemed to be asleep ; but, as Aimee leaned 
over him, holding to his lips one of those fra- 
grant lilies with which Maraka had strewn his 
litter, its spicy odour appeared to revive him. 
He strove to inhale its perfume : opened his 
' eyes, fixed them for an instant on her face, and, 
softly repeating her name, again sunk into un- 
consciousness. Aim^e's heart glowed with 
hope and gratitude. She hailed the omen as 
an earnest of his restoration, and believed that 
Heaven had interposed to comfort her. The 
Indians now entered. De Bougainville was 
placed on the litter, which Gaston and Yakoo 
raised and carried between them, while Maraka 
preceded it^ and Aim^e, her eyes bent anxiously 
on the face of her lover, walked at its head. 
They crossed the bridge in safety, and were 
proceeding to gain the shelter of the woods, 
when three persons suddenly approached. 
Aim^e looked up, and in him who stood fore- 
most she recognized the same figure which had 
thrice before crossed her path. The drooping 
feathers of his cap shaded his features, but he 
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lifted it from his brow, aiid gazed sternly upon 
her. It was the brother of Augustin Du Pies- 
sis ! She knew him, and, with a faint shriek, 
she threw her arms across the litter, as if thus 
hoping to protect her lover, and leaned in si-> 
lence over him. 

^^ Thy love cannot shield him from the jus- 
tice which pursues him,'' exclaimed Du Plessis, 
with unfeeling harshness, '' and shame be to 
her who can glory in her fondness for a mur- 
derer and apostate ! Aim^e La Voison, have I 
not deep and deadly cause to hate thee f Woman 
as thou art, I tell thee so, and to thy face ; I 
tell thee that thou art, and ever wilt be, an 
object of my utter detestation ; that even thy 
beauty, angelic as it is, seems far more loath- 
some in my eyes than the most foul deformity y 
for it was that which lured my brother to his 
ruin ; it was thou who caused his death, and 
for it I will be revenged." 

^^ Reproach me with all the bitterness of your 
most bitter hatred,^' said Aim^e meekly, ^' and 
1 will bear it quietly. But spare, at least, this 
helpless object of your anger; permit me to 
depart with him, and go where he may die in 
peace.'' 

** Go you, I reck not where," exclaimed Du 
Plessis. ^^ I have followed you and frustrated 
your purpose, and now I care not to behold 
you longer. But for De Bougainville, he dies 
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witliin those walls, or lires to meet the justice 
dae to bis offences/' 

'^ Baibarous, anfeeliog wretch V* cried Ai- 
m^ roused from her timidity by the brutal 
harshness of his bearing, and boldly addressing 
Gaston and the Indian, who stood paraljrzed by 
this assaolt. '^Move on/' she said; '^ we will 
defy him, and fly where he must need more aid 
than mortal man can lend him to pursue us. 
Gaston, as you love your master, hesitate no 
longer/* 

^ He moves one footstep at his peril ! " said 
Du Plessis ; when his followers, at his com- 
mand, approached and strove to gain possession 
of the litter. Fired at this sight, Maraka in- 
terposed her aid to repulse them, and, in the 
struggle that ensued, De Bougainville, dis- 
turbed by the sound of violence, awoke and 
audibly repeated the name of Aim^e. '^I am 
with thee, my beloved,'* she cried ; '^ in life or 
death we will henceforth be inseparable/' At 
the sound of that thrilling voice, De Bougain- 
ville raised himself upright ; his countenance 
was suddenly irradiated as that of one awaking 
from the dead ; he leaned forward, and, extend- 
ing his arms, again called with tender emphasis 
upon the name of Aim^e. She threw herself 
within them. '^ I am here, dearest Eugene ; I 
will not leave thee while thou hast life, and, when 
thou art dead, I will lie down and sleep in the 
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tomb beside thee.'^ For a moment he strained 
her to his heart ; then his arms relaxed their 
hold, his head fell back, he sunk from her em- 
brace, and lay a cold, insensible, and lifeless^ 
being on the mossy pillow, from which, by a 
powerful effort of nature, he had risen, as if to 
bid a last and long adieu to the chosen object 
of his love. Aim^e's eyes were tearless, and 
her air that of a maniac, as she gazed in speech- 
less anguish upon the marble features of her 
lover. But, shortly turning to Du Plessis, "Be- 
hold thy work ! '^ she cried. '^ It is thou who 
hast done this, who hast smitten me too with 
the shaft of death ; and, when we both lie cold 
beneath the turf, thy vengeance may be satis- 
fied. Mother,^' she continued, sinking on M a- 
raka's breast, " dear mother, take me with you 
to our island home ;- there let me die, and there 
let him be carried, that both of us may rest 
together in one grave.** The words had 
scarcely fallen from her lips, before her failing 
senses left her, and she lay motionless upon 
the bosom of her nurse, and pale and cold as 
he whom she deplored. 

There was a breathless pause of a few mo- 
ments, during which all seemed awed by the 
tragic issue of the night's adventure. But, 
shortly casting off these unwelcome visitings 
of remorse, Du Plessis stepped forward, and 
ordered his servants to lift the body of De 
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Bougainville from the litter, and convey it 
again to the house. They met with no resist- 
ance from the Indians, in obeying his com- 
mands. Gaston followed, to deplore the prema- 
ture fate of his master and pay the last sad 
offices of affection to his cold remains ; and Du 
Plessis, without waiting to witness the revival 
of Aim^e,. left her to the care of her Indian 
friends, and pursued his way to the house. 
Maraka no sooner saw the retreat of the adverse 
party, and heard the drawbridge raised as a 
barrier between them, than, with the assistance 
of Yakoo, she placed Aim^e in the vacant litter^ 
and, bearing it between them, they immediately 
quitted the place. Seeking the covert of the 
forest, they pursued their way in perfect silence, 
still keeping a course parallel to the city, till 
they at length emerged, secure from human 
observation, at some distance above the suburbs 
of St. Antoine. The moon guided them with 
her unclouded light ; and, continuing to choose 
the most obscure paths, they left the mountain 
behind them,^and, crossing the intervening 
woods and prairies, pursued an easterly direc- 
tion, till they reached the banks of the St. 
Lawrence. Here they paused, and rested the 
litter on the ground. Maraka bent over it with 
anxious care, to learn if its pale and silent oc- 
cupant yet breathed, or had followed her de- 
parted lover to the world of spirits. Aim^e's 
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long black hair had fallen like a veil around 
her face and neck; and, as Maraka gently 
smoothed it back, she started at the coldness 
of the cheek and brow beneath. Plucking with 
eager haste a handful of the thistle-down which 
chanced to grow upon the spot, she held it to 
her darling's lips. She breathed; the winged 
seeds, wafted by her feeble respiration, rose 
from Maraka's hand, and floated like glittering 
insects in the moonbeams. The old nurse was 
satisfied, and, carefully drawing the cloak 
around her senseless charge, she rose and stood 
for a few minutes in a listening attitude, bend- 
ing forward to catch the slightest sound, and 
sending her penetrating gaze far back over the 
long, indistinct way which she had traversed. 
But the faint whispers of the night b;:eeze, and 
the perpetual dashing of the rapids, as, with 
unwearying restlessness they foamed and tum- 
bled over their rocky bed, were the only sounds 
that broke upon the stillness of the midnight 
hour. In the distance appeared the city, calmly 
reposing in the moonlight, and behind it rose 
the mountain, clothed with dense forests, which 
towered, height above height, to its summit, 
whose dark irregular outline stood out in bold 
relief against the starry heavens. Here and 
there, the low white- washed cottage of a Cana- 
dian gleamed through the obscurity ; and on a 
declivity of the mountain were seen the grey 
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walls of the country-bouse belonging to the 
community of St. Sulpicius, with its formidable 
towers of defence, which still stand in undt-» 
minished strength, a memento of those perilous 
times, when this continent was the abode of 
savf^es, and the domestic hearth was so often 
deluged "with the blood of those who had clus* 
tered in sweet companionship around it. 

Mar^a gazed a moment over this widely 
extended prospect; then, forcing her way 
through tangled copse-wood down the steep 
bank to the river's brink, she drew forth, from 
among high reeds, a birch canoe, which had 
been carefully secreted there, and, spealdng a 
few low words to Yakoo, took up the paddles 
and seated herself within it. Obedient to her 
mandate he approached the litter, and, taking 
Aim^e in his arms, bore her down the bank, 
and placed her in the bottom of the boat, taking 
care to rest her head gently on her nurse's lap. 
A short dialogue in the language of the Iroquois 
then ensued, and, at its termination, Maraka 
struck her paddles into the water, and the frail 
bark shot swiftly from the shore, while Yakoo, 
re-ascending the bank, took up the litter and 
plunged into the adjacent forests. • 

Opposite the point from which Maraka 
started, lie two small blands, at that time 
thickly-wooded, unsought by man, and wild in 
all the rude luxuriance of nature. One ot them 
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has since yielded to the empire of civilization. 
Human habitations^ and fields smiling with 
fertility^ reward the labours of the husband* 
man. But the other^ lyii^g in the midst of the 
tremendous rapids of La Chine^ is never visited^ 
save by the winged denizens of air, to whom 
alone it is still deemed accessible. Stately 
forest trees, the unmolested growth of ages, 
fringe it to the water's edge, and the songs of 
the birds, that build their nests among its im- 
pervious shades, is often heard from the oppo- 
site shore. The adventurous voyager, who 
trusts himself and his merchandise upon the 
raft, which is borne at will over these frightful 
rapids, turns a wondering look upon this silent 
spot, as he is hurried past it by the violence of 
the agitated waters. The simple Indian casts 
a longing eye towards it, and sighs as he pic** 
tures to himself the treasures of its hunting- 
grounds. And the more enlightened traveller 
pauses to gaze in admiration upon its tenant- 
less shores, smiling with luxuriance, and lying 
like some holy and enchanted thing in the 
midst of violence and fury — inaccessible to 
human foot, and unpolluted by the wantonness* 
of human pride, surrounded as it is by boiling 
surges, which, like the watchful dragons of 
Fable, rear their crested heads to guard it from 
approach. Various traditions were, and still 
are, current concerning it; but its perfect 
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isolation, its silence and unbroken solitode, 
have obtained for it the name of *' the Devil's 
Island/' Aime^ knew it as ''the Isle of 
Flowers." She was familiar with its secret 
haunts, and had learned almost in infancy to 
guide her fairy skiff in safety through the 
angry breakers which environed it. In the 
days of savage power and dominion, Maraka's 
father had been renowned as a magician, a 
character held sacred by the Indian tribes. 
He had discovered an accessible passage to 
this forbidden island, but he communicated 
his knowlege to no one, and the apparent ease 
with which he surmounted the formidable 
barrier, that had hitherto protected it, exalted 
him above mortality in the estimation of his 
untutored race. He was regarded by them as 
a god; and, to preserve his power and im« 
portance, he fixed his abode in the deepest 
recesses of the island, and only issued from 
his retreat to receive the gifts and homage 
which the simple natives left for him upon the 
mainland shore, or crowded round to offer at 
his approach. He^iied at length, and Maraka, 
his only child, became the depository of the 
secret. She imparted it to none, except her 
foster-child, and, though some persons strove 
to discover it, not One who undertook the 
perilous' adventure escaped the fury of the 
rapids. 
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Towards this spot Maraka now steered her 
silent course. The bark canoe glided^ like a 
creature gifted with life and instinct, over the 
tossing billows — one moment lost in their 
frightful gulfs, the next riding triumphant on 
their crested summits, darting onward with 
almost unimagined speed, reckless of the 
foaming waves and still more dreadful rocks 
which lay beneath them — till, at last, unhurt, 
it touched the strand, and Maraka, leaping 
ashore, fastened it in safety to its moorings. 
Bearing Aim^e in her arms, she struck into a 
tangled path, which wound beneath thick- 
matted boughs, impervious to the light of 
heaven, till she reached an open space in the 
centre of the island, where a fountain sparkled 
in the moonlight, beside a rustic dwelling, 
which Aim^e loved far better than the narrow 
cells of her convent. It was constructed much 
after the Indian fashion, only with a far greater 
regard to taste and comfort than is observed 
by them. Four young saplings, which stood 
at equal distances, forming a square of thirty 
feet, had been chosen as the main pillars of the 
habitation. These were enclosed, at the sides 
and at the top, by long stripes of birch-bark, 
each strip laid over, the other, after the manner 
of tiles, in order to exclude the rain. The 
roof was thatched with moss, and the sides 
were covered with the sweet-briar, the haw- 
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-thorh^ and other odorous shrubs^ which inter- 
wove their flexile' branches, and formed a 
verdant screen around it. The interior was 
divided into two apartments, onie of which 
belonged exclusively to Aim^e. It was car- 
peted with uioss. The conchy the seats^ the 
tables, all were sylvan as the dwelling; but it 
wbre ah air of comfort and isecurity, which one 
would scarce have looked for in so rude a 
habitation. Maraka stopped not here, but pas- 
sed on to the fountain, and laid the still sense- 
less Aim^e on its brink ; then, stooping down, 
she scooped the gushing water in her hand, 
and, after plentifully sprinkling her with the 
cooling drops, she began to fan her with the 
large leaves of the sycamore, which she 
plucked from a tree that waved above her 
head.. Her efforts were not unavailing. Aim^e 
opened her eyes, and sighed deeply; then, 
raising herself upon her elbow, she looked 
with a bewildered air around her, murmured 
^n ejaculation to the Virgin, and, falling back 
upon the turf, threw her arm across her face, 
and remained profoundly silent. Maraka for 
some time forbore to address her; but, at 
length, impatient to express her feelings, she 
ventured to speak. 

"My child, knowest thou not that we are 
again in our own isle ? '^ she said ; '^ that iH is 
the murmur of thy own fountain which thou 
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hearest, and the odour of thy own flowers which 
perfumes this balmy airf Come, then, my 
fair girl, and let. me lay thee iipon thy mossy 
couch, that thou mayst sleep, and be awakened 
in the morning by the song of thy birds, and 
the hum of thy bees, as they rove from bloa* 
som to blossom, rolling themselves in the golden 
dust, and sucking honey from the flower-cups* 
Boiise thee, my child, for already the moon is 
travelling down the western sky, and the east 
is bright with the lustre of the morning star." 

Aim^e sat upright, and looked with a fixed 
but vacant eye upon her nurse, as in tones of 
the fondest endearment she thus strove to sootl^ 
and awaken her ; but she made no reply, tUl 
Maraka repeated her solicitation. 

'^ Didst thou not hear me, dearest, and wilt 
thou not come with me to the shelter of ou^ 
dwelling, where I will watch beside thee, and 
fan thee with the flowers whose odour thou 
lovestbest?" 

^^ Mother, didst thou not say the birds would 
awaken me with matin songs f — but he will not 
hear them ; the murmur of the wild bee will 
never sooth his slumbers, nor these gushing 
waters, nor these odorous flowers, regale him 
with their freshness and their perfume. Go, 
mother — his heart is cold, and mine will 
never more kindle with hope or pleasure. Go 
you, and rest ; I will seek the Virgin's grot. 
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and beseech her soon to re-unite me with him 
whom I have lost/' 

She rose^ as she finished speakings and Ma- 
raka in silence led her to the recess of a rock^ 
at no great distance from the fountain. It was 
lined with moss^ and completely canopied with 
trees, that drooped their branches to the earth, 
enclosing a small area, which Aim^e's piety 
had dedicated to the purposes of devotion. At 
the farther end stood a rustic altar, adorned 
with flowers, and lighted by two wax tapers, 
that burned before an image of the Virgin. 
Here, where it was Aim^e's daily wont to seek 
for guidance and protection, she now prostrated 
herself, to pour forth the sorrows of her burst- 
ing heart; and here, when the morning sun 
arose, she still knelt, looking towards heaven, 
and longing to soar upward, now that the 
tie was severed which had bound her with so 
strong a charm to earth. She might have re- 
mained yet longer wrapt in her devotions, had 
not M araka's step disturbed her. The anxious 
nurse had remained, through all these weary 
hours, watching the kneeling figure of her 
child, till, afraid that nature would be quite 
exhausted, she .ventured to approach her. 
Aim^e, conscious of the motive, turned towards 
her, and when she met those kind and pitying 
eyes, which looked upon her with a mother's 
tender love, the tears sprang into her own. 
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She rose, and leaning on Maraka's bosom, 
went with her to their dwelling,- tasted the 
milk and fruits with which she sought to tempt 
her appetite, and then, at her solicitation, re- 
clined upon her couc;}i, where, wearied by 
fatigue and sorrow, she soon fell into a pro- 
found sleep, from which she did not awake 
till the sun had gained his meridian height. 
She arose, pale, calm, and silent, the image of 
that hopeless grief which poisons the vital 
current of existence, and withers, in its fairest 
bloom, the rose upon the cheek of beauty. 

Day after day passed on in lonely, dreary, 
solitary wo; no light flashed from Aimi^e's 
drooping eye ; no dawning hope coloured the 
paleness of her cheek, or lent its wonted buoy- 
ancy to her languid step. In vain Maraka 
strove to beguile her griefs by tender assidui- 
ties, and acts of never-wearying kindness. 
She led her to those shady coverts, where the 
music of the birds was sweetest. She sought 
for her the rarest flowers and mosses of every 
various hue, and brought her curious pebbles 
from the shore, which were worn by the 
incessant motion of the water into a thousand 
differing forms of strange grotesqueness. She 
loved to strew her couch with the fragrant 
petals of the water-lily, or sit beside her, as she 
lay upon the fountain's brink, and wreath 
amidst her soft dark hair the scarlet blossoms 
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of the splendid cardinal-flower. • Or she would 
strive to surprise and tempt her with the syltan 
dainties of their repast. She would deck her 
rustic board with flowers^ and spread upon it 
an the riches which her island territory yielded 
— the sweet red plums of Canada^ delicious 
berries, the milk of her goats, arid fresh honey- 
comb, taken from the clefts of a rock, or found 
in the hollow trunk of some decayed tree. 
Aim^e repaid her love with mournful smiles ; 
but there was a blight upon her, and she 
withered, like a tender flower beneath the 
scorching influence of a southern wind. Her 
eyes were bent upon the earth, her step was 
filow and feeble, and every wandering vein was 
visible through her transparent skin. She 
passed her days alone in the darkest recesses 
of the island, and at night she stole from her 
sleepless couch to prostrate herself till morning 
before the image of the holy Virgin. Thus 
wore away a month. Aimde had spoken of her 
dissolution as near, and chosen her last resting- 
place beneath the sycamore at the fountain's 
head. She already looked more like a beatified 
spirit than a mortal woman. She had lost 
none of the transcendent beauty which distin- 
guished her ; its character only was changed. 
The dazzling glow of health and happiness was 
gone, but there was an unearthly loveliness 
about her, far more touching and attractive -— 
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a serapliic charm^ which even the stern Du 
Plesaifl^ could he have seen her now, in all her 
meek and uncomplaining quietness, must have 
striven vainly to resist. Maraka saw, with 
grief, that all her care was unavailing to sav^ 
her cherished blossom from the grave; but 
still she strove, as woman ever will for those 
she fondly loves, to comfort and sustain her to 
the last. 

One evening, when the sun was setting with 
unusual brightness, Aim^e rose from her couch, 
where, oppressed by the heat, she had reclined 
throughout the day, and expressed a wish to 
walk along the shore and view the western sky. 
Maraka, delighted at an inclination which be* 
tokened reviving interest in objects once so 
dear, was in an instant ready to accompany 
her. Supporting her enfeebled steps, she pro- 
ceeded slowly with her along the winding path 
which led to the river's side, where they ar- 
rived in time to witness one of the most splen- 
did sights that nature ever offered to her 
votaries. A momentary flush passed over 
Aim^e's faded cheek, and her eye kindled with 
a beam of its wonted radiance, as she sent her 
gaze abroad, and permitted it to revel in the 
beauties of the scene before her. The sun's 
golden disk appeared as if resting on the ver- 
dant summit of the mountain, and the flood of 
glory which he poured around him seemed 
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atmost too refulgent for mortal vision to en* 
dure. Every object caught the reflection of 
his beams; and the foaming rapids which 
encircled the island were crested with rainbow 
hues that changed with every motion, and still 
each change was lovelier than the last. Aim^, 
leaning on Maraka's arm, traversed the shore, 
till all this gorgeous pomp of light and colour 
was fading fast away, when, wearied by her 
walk, she threw herself beneath a tuft of trees 
that laved their branches in the river, and was 
soon > lulled, by the monotonous roar of the 
rapids, into a tranquil sleep. Maraka sat down 
beside her; and, as she marked her altered 
form, she naturally recalled the events of that 
fatal night which had witnessed the death 
of De Bougainville, and given the first blight 
to the life and happiness of Aim^e. But her 
thoughts were soon diverted from this melan* 
choly subject by the appearance of two persons 
on the mainland shore, who seemed to be 
earnestly regarding the spot which she and 
Aim^e occupied. Maraka rose, and, walking 
from beneath the trees, stood for a few minutes 
close to the water's edge, so as plainly to be 
seen, if she was indeed the object of their at- 
tention. She had scarcely taken this station, 
when she saw a signal raised, and it was the 
same which, on the morning of Aim^e's unfor- 
tunate expedition, had notified her of De Bou* 
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gainviUe's return. Maraka was astonished and 
perplexed. YetitmightbeGaston5whowi8hed9 
for some reason^ to speak with them, and she 
resolved to go to him. But then she feared to 
leave Aim^e. She hesitated, and approached 
her. Finding her sleeping quietly, and assured 
that no harm could assail her, she yielded to 
anxiety to learn the cause of this unexpected 
summons, unmoored iier boat, and in a mo* 
ment more was speeding like a sea-bird over 
the billows. 

When Aim^e awoke, she found herself alone. 
The west was still glowing with the crimson 
tints of twilight, and the evening song of the 
birds was echoing through the forest. She 
looked around for Maraka, but she was nowhere 
to be seen ; and, believing she had wandered 
along the shore in search of flowers or pebbles, 
she rose, and walked forth to meet her. But 
her step -was suddenly arrested by the appear- 
ance of a boat, that came bounding over the 
rapids as never stranger's bark had sped be- 
fore. She looked earnestly upon it, and saw 
that it was Maraka's own canoe, and Maraka's 
skilful hand which directed its course. But 
whither had she been, and whom was she 
bringing with her to the island? For a tall 
dark figure sat motionless beside her^ and 
Aim^e knew that no light motive would induce 
Maraka to permit, much less to aid, a stranger's 
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approach to her dommionB. As Aim^e oonti* 
nvted to watch the piogress of ibe litde vessel^ 
strange thoughts arose in her heart ; its tiirob« 
binga became audible ; she trembled, and leaned 
against a tree for support. At last the boat 
touched the shore ; the stranger leaped upon 
the bank; he advanced a few steps hastily 
towards her; then paused and pressed his 
hands upon his temples; then again rushed 
forward, with extended arms, and Aim^ sunk 
fainting upon the bosom of De Bougainville. 

Aim^e and her nurse, in their isolated island, 
had remained as ignorant of the changes and 
events which had occurred within the last few 
weeks, as though they were indeed inhabitamts 
of a world which held no intercourse with this. 
They knew not that the French power was an- 
nihilated in Canada; that an English * banner 
waved from the forts, and an English governor 
held rule over the colony. M. De Vaudreuil 
had deemed resistance vain, and made an un- 
reserved surrender of the French possessions in 
Canada to his Britannic majesty. Those who 
chose to depart received permission to quit 
the country ; but many remained, and all who 
did so were allowed the free exercise of their 
religion, and many other privileges, which 
their descendants, who form the great mass of 
Canadian population, still continue to enjoy. 
M. Du Plessis was one of the first to flee 
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fiom a country where, by his brutal conduct, 
he had incurred an odium which rendered him 
an object of aversion and contempt. The his- 
tory of Aim^e's adventure had taken wing, and 
aQ the circumstances attending it were soon 
noised abroad. The tender attachment and 
cruel destiny of the lovers excited sympathy 
in every breast ; and when it was known that 
De BougainviUe's deathlike swoon, for such it 
]M*oved, had passed away, and he had awakened, 
as it were, from the grave, many petitions - for 
his pardon were addressed to the governor. 
Even the friends of Du Plessis, ashamed of his 
conduct, signified their wiMingness to bury the 
"past in oblivion, and deem the sufferings of 
De Bougainville a sufficient atonement for his 
offences. The situation of public affairs was 
such as to render private wrongs and individual 
crimes circumstances of minor consequence. 
Besides, M. De Vaudreuil regarded his adopted 
son as guilty only of youthful foUy and impru- 
dence, and his tongue gladly pronounced that 
forgivetiess which his heart had long since ac- 
corded him. 

" When De Bougainville, after the lapse of 
many days, again revived to consciousness, he 
found himself in his own apartment at Pr^s de 
Ville, Gaston by his bed-side, and his pardon, 
under the governor's hand and seal, lying upon 
his pillow. Every thing was quickly explained 
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by his faithful attendant. The city, the whole 
country, was in possession of the English. 
Pr^s de ViUe was at that moment occupied by 
the family of a British officer ; many of his 
friends had already sailed for France, and he 
himself was at liberty, when he recovered, to 
go wherever he should choose. Of all that re- 
lated to Aim^e, Gaston gave a circumstantitj 
detail, and, as De Bougainville, with a beating 
heart, listened to the relation, an indistinct re- 
membrance of having seen and spoken with 
her possessed his mind, and persuaded him 
that he had been conscious of her presence on 
the night of her unfortunate attempt to rescue 
him &om the malice of his enemies. The 
certainty of her continued love, the knowledge 
of all it had prompted her to adventure for his 
sake, the prospect of a speedy reunion with her, 
and the hope of future happiness which they 
should share together, acted with salutary 
power, and soon restored him to his wonted 
health and vigour. Not many days elapsed be- 
fore he again walked forth beneath the free blue 
sky of heaven, and his first steps were directed 
to the bank of the St. Lawrence, opposite the 
Isle of Flowers. But in vain he watched to 
catch a glimpse of Aim^e's figure ; in vain he 
waited to behold M araka's boat, cleaving the 
billows, or at least to see some answering 
signal raised, to tell him he was recognised. 
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Day after day passed on^ and still be came aiid 
went, heartsick and disappointed, till, on the 
evening of the sixth, he hailed the light canoe, 
which came to bear him to his long-lost, 
drooping Aim^e. 

A week glided swiftly away, after the re- 
union of the lovers. Aim^e's step had regained 
its elasticity, the light of hope beamed from 
her eyes, and the rose's bloom was once more 
glowing on her cheek. She had seen' Father 
Clement; she had opened to him her whole 
heart, and received his sanction to her love. 
In the presence of God, and at the foot of that 
altar where she had humbly and earnestly 
asked for resignation to the will of Heaven, 
she and De Bougainville had plighted their 
marriage vows, and heard, from consecrated 
lips, a blessing on their union. She had con- 
sented to accompany her husband to France, 
and had bidden adieu to all that was dear to her 
in Canada. She had wandered for the last 
time through the sweet shades of her island- 
home — had drunk once more the gushing, 
waters of her fountain, and kneeled in adoration 
before the Virgin's solitary shrine, where, in 
her days of sorrow, she had found her only con- 
solation. And now she stood with her hus- 
band and Maraka on the deck of the vessel, ' 
which was bearing them from the laud of her 
birth, sending back her eager gaze to the spot 
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which had been so long familiar to her eye and 
dear to her affections. 

It is said that^ after many years, she returned; 
and that some of her descendants are still 
dwelling in the province. There is also a tra- 
dition that her Jndian nurse came back and 
took up her abode upon her favourite island; 
that a female figure was often observed, roving 
beneath the trees upon its brink, and a birch 
canoe sometimes seen bounding over the ra<- 
pids, where none but hers would have adveii* 
tured. At length the shores of the island 
looked silent and deserted as they now appear. 
The boat was seen no more; and it is believed 
she either perished in some unguarded moment 
among the furious billows, which she so rashly 
braved, or that she died alone upon the island, 
where she had so much loved to dwell. But 
since that time no daring foot has ever pressed 
the shore; no searching ^ye has ever looked for 
her remains, or traced the relics which might 
exist of those who Once abode there; and now 
it is more than probable that, could the island 
be approached, those relics would be sought in 
vain. The lapse of more than sixty years has 
doubtless whelmed them all in undistinguish- 
able ruin, and left no trace of grotto, fount, or 
dwellmg. 
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I BMBARKB0 a few years since^ at Pittsburg, 
for Gincionati, on board of a steam-boat, more 
with a view of reaUsing the possibility of a 
speedy return against the curr^it, than in obe- 
dience to the call of either business or pleasure. 
It was a voyage of speculation. I was born on 
the banks of the Ohio ; and the only vessels 
associated with my early recollections were the 
canoes of. the Indians, which brought to Fort 
Pitt their annual cargoes of skins and bears* oil. 
The flat boat of Kentucky, destined only to float 
with the current, next appeared ; and, after 
many years of interval, the keel-boat of the Ohio 
and the barge of the Mississippi were introduced 
for the convenience of the infant commerce of 
the West. 

At the period at which I have dated my trip 
to Cincinnati, the steam-boat had made but few 
voyages back to Pittsburg. We were generally 
scepties as to its practicability. The mind was 
not prepared for the change that was about to 
take place in the West. It is now consum- 
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mated; and we yet look back with astonisb* 
meut at the result. 

When we left Pittsburgh, the season was not 
far advanced in vegetation. But, as we pro- 
ceeded, the change was more rapid than the 
difference of latitude justified. I had fre- 
quently observed this in former voyages : but 
it never was so striking as on the present occa- 
sion. The old mode of travelling, in the slug- 
gish flat boat, seemed to give time for the 
change of season ; but now a few hours carried 
us into a different climate. We met spring, 
with all her laughing train of flowers and ver- 
dure, rapidly advancing from the south. The 
buck-eye, cotton-wood, and maple, had already 
assumed, in this region, the rich livery of sum- 
mer. The thousand varieties of the floral king- 
dom spread a gay carpet over the luxuriant 
bottoms on each side of the river. The thick 
woods resounded with the notes of the feathered 
tribe, each striving to outdo his neighbour in 
noise, if not in melody. We had not yet reached 
the region of paroquets; but the clear-toned 
whistle of the cardinal was heard in every bush; 
and the cat-bird was endeavouring to rival the 
powers orthe mocking-bird. 

A few hours brought us to one of those stop- 
ping points, known by the name of the ^* wood- 
ing places.'' It was situated immediately above 
Letart's Falls. The bpat, obedient to the 
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wheel of the pilots made a graceful sweep to- 
wards the island above the chute, and rounding* 
to, approached the wood pile. As the boat drew 
near the shore, the escape steam reverberated 
through ths forest and hills, like tbe chafed bel- 
lowing of the caged tiger. The root of a tree, 
concealed beneath the water, prevented the boat 
from getting sufficiently near the bank, and it 
became necessary to use the paddles to take a 
different position. 

*^ Back out, Mannee, and try it again ! " ex- 
claimed a voice from the shore. ^* Throw your 
pole wide, and brace off, or youil run against 
a snag." 

This was a kind of language long familiar to 
us on the Ohio. It was a sample of the slang 
of the keel-boatmen.' 

The speaker was immediately cheered by a 
dozen voices from the deck; and I recognised 
in him the person of an old acquaintance, fami- 
liarly known to me from my boyhood. He was 
leaning carelessly against a large beech ; and, 
as his left arm negligently pressed a rifle to his 
side, presented a figure that Salvator would 
have chosen from a million, as a model for his 
wild and gloomy pencil. His stature was up- 
wards of six feet, his proportions perfectly 
symmetrical, and exhibiting the evidence of 
herculean powers. To a stranger, he would 
have seemed a complete mulatto. Long expo- 
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sute to the sun and weather on the lower Ohio 
and Mississippi had changed his skin ; and^ but 
for the fine European cast of his countenance, 
he might have passed for the principal warrior 
of some powerful tribe. Although at least fifty 
years of age, his hair was as black as the wing 
of the raven. Next to his skin, he wore a red 
flannel shirt, covered by a blue capot, orna- 
mented with white fringe. On his feet were 
moccasins, and a broad leathern belt, from 
which hung, suspended in a sheath, a large 
knife, encircled his waist. 

As soon as the steam-boat became stationary, 
the cabin passengers jumped on shore. On 
ascending the bank, the figure I have just de- 
scribed advanced to offer me his hand. 

" How are you, Mike V said I. 

^* How goes it V replied the boatman, grasp- 
ing my hand with a squeeze, that I can compare 
.to nothing but that of a blacksmith's vice. 

'^ I am glad to see you, Mannee V continued 
he, in his abrupt manner, ^^ I am going to 
shoot at the tin cup for a quart, off hand, and 
you must be judge.*' 

I understood Mike at once, and, on any other 
occasion, should have remonstrated, and pre-« 
vented the daring trial of skill. But I was ac- 
companied by a couple of English tourists, who 
had scarcely ever been beyond the sound of 
Bow Bells ; and who were travelling post over 
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the United States to make up a book of obser- 
vations on our manners and customs. There 
were, alsd^ among the passengers, a &w bloods 
from Philadelphia and Baltimore, who could 
conceive nothing equal to Chesnut or Howard 
Streets ; and who expressed great disappoint* 
ment at not being able to find, terrapins and 
oysters at every village, marvellously lauding 
the comforts of Rubicum's. My tramontane 
pride was aroused ; and I resolved to give them 
an opportunity of seeing a Western Lion — for 
such Mike undoubtedly was •— in all his glory. 

Mike, followed by several. of his crew, led the 
way, to a beech grove, some little distance from 
the landing. I invited my fellow passengers to 
witness the scene. On arriving at the spot^ a 
stout, bull-headed boatman, dressed in a hunt^ 
ing shirt, but bare-footed, in whom I recognised 
a younger brother of Mike, drew a line with his 
toe; and, stepping off thirty yards, turned 
round fronting his brother, took a tin cup which 
hung from his belt, and placed it on his head. 
Although I had seen this feat performed before, 
I acknowledge I felt uneasy whilst this silent 
preparation was going on. But I had not much 
time for reflection ; for this second Albert ex- 
claimed — ^^ Blaze away, Mike ! and let's have 
the quart.*' 

My compagfums de voj/ctge, as soon aa 
they recovered from the first effect of theiv 
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astonishment; exhibited a disposition to inter- 
fere. But Mike, throwing back his left leg, 
levelled his rifle at the head of his brother. 
In this horizontal position the weapon remain- 
ed for some seconds, as immoveable as if the 
arm which held it was affected by no pulsation. 

** Point your piece a little lower, Mike ! or 
you will pay the corn,'^ cried the impertur- 
bable brother. 

I know not if the advice was obeyed or not j 
but the sharp crack of the rifle immediately 
followed, and the cup flew off thirty or forty 
yards, rendered unfit for future service. There 
was a cry of admiration from the strangers, 
who pressed forward to see if the foolhardy 
boatman was really safe. He remained as im- 
moveable as if he had been a figure hewn out of 
stone. He had not even winked when the ball 
struck the cup within two inches of his skull. 

" Mike has won !" I exclaimed; and. my de* 
cision was the signal which, according to their 
rules, permitted him of the target to move from 
his position. No more sensation was exhibited 
among the boatmen than if a common wager 
had been won. The bet being decided, they 
hurried back to their boat, giving me and my 
friends an invitation to partake of ^^ the treat.'' 
We declined, and took leave of the thoughtless 
creatures. In a few minutes afterwards, we 
observed their keel wheeling in the current^ 
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the {gigantic form of Mike bestriding the large 
steering oar, and the others arranging them- 
selves in their places in front of the cabin, 
that extended nearly the whole length of the 
boat, covering merchandize of immense value. 
As they left the shore, they gave the Indian 
yell : and broke out into a sort of unconnected 
chorus, commencing with — 

** Hard upon the beech oar ! 

She moves too slow ! 
All the way to Shawneetown, 

Long while ago." 

In a few moments the boat ^^ took the chute" 
of Letart's Falls, and disappeared behind the 
point with the rapidity of an Arabian courser. 

Our travellers returned to the boat, lost in 
speculation on the scene, and the beings they 
had just beheld ; and, no doubt, the circum- 
stance has been related a thousand times with 
all the necessary amplifications of finished tour- 
ists. 

Mike Fink may be viewed as the correct re- 
presentative of a class of men now extinct, but 
who once possessed as marked a character as 
that of the Gipsies of England, or the Lazzaroni 
of Naples. The period of their existence was 
not more than a third of a century. The cha- 
racter was created by the introduction of trade 
on the Western waters, and ceased with the 
successful establishment of the steam-^boat* 

VOL. III. Q 
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There is something inexplicable in the fact, 
that there could be men found for ordinary 
wages who would abandon the systematic but 
not laborious pursuits of agriculture, to follow 
a life, of all others, except that of the soldier, 
distinguished by the greatest exposure and pri- 
vation. The occupation of a boatman was 
more calculated to destroy the constitution, and 
to shorten life, than any other business. In 
ascending the river, it was a continued series of 
toil, rendered more irissome by the snail-like 
rate at which they moved. The boat was pro- 
pelled by poles, against which the shoulder was 
placed ; and the whole strength and skill of 
the individual were applied in this manner. As 
the boatmen moved along the running-board, 
with their heads nearly touching the plank on 
which they walked, the eflfect produced on the 
mind of an observer was similar to that on be- 
holding the ox rocking before an overloaded 
cart. Their bodies, naked to their waist, for 
the purpose of moving with greater ease, and 
of enjoying the breeze of the river, were ex- 
posed to the burning suns of summer and to 
the rains of autumn. After a hard day's push, 
they would take their "fiUee,'* or ration of 
whisky, and, having swallowed a miserable sup- 
per of meat half-burnt and of bread half-baked, 
stretch themselves, without covering, on the 
deck, and slumber till the steersman's call in- 
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vited them to the morning " fiUee.*' Notwith- 
standing this^ the boatsman's life had charms 
as irresistible as those presented by the splendid 
illusions of the stage. Sons abandoned the 
comfortable farms of their fathers^ and appren- 
tices fled from the service of their masters. 
There was a captivation in the idea of " going 
down the river;" and the youthful boatman 
who had ^' pushed a keel*' from New Orleans 
felt all the pride of a young merchant, after his 
first voyage to an English sea-port. From an 
exclusive association together, they had formed 
a kind of slang peculiar to themselves; and 
from the constant exercise of wit with "the 
squatters" on shore, and crews of other boats, 
they acquired a quickness and smartness of 
vulgar retort, that was quite amusing. The 
frequent battles they were engaged in with the 
boatmen of different parts of the river, and with 
the less civilized inhabitants of the lower Ohio 
and Mississippi, invested them with that fero- 
cious reputation, which has made them spoken 
of throughout Europe. 

On board of the boats thus navigated, our 
merchants entrusted valuable cargoes, without 
insurance, and with no other guarantee than 
the receipt of the steersman, who possessed no 
property but his boat ; and the confidence so 
reposed was seldom abused. 

Among these men, Mike Fink stood an ac- 

q2 
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knowledged lead^ for many years. Endowed 
by nature with those qualities of intottect that 
give the possessor influence^ he would have 
been a conspicuous member of any society, in 
which his lot might have been cast. An acute 
observer of human nature has said — " Oppor- 
tunity alone makes the hero. Change but their 
situations^ and CsBsar would have been but the 
best wrestler on the green.'' With a figure 
cast in a mould that added much of the sym- 
metry of an Apollo to the limbs of a Hercules, 
he possessed gigantic strength; and, accus- 
tomed, from an early period, to brave the dan- 
gers of a frontier life, his character was noted 
for the most daring intrepidity. He was the 
hero of a hundred fights, and the leader in a 
thousand adventures. From Pittsburg to St. 
Louis and New Orleans, his fame was esta- 
blished. Every farmer on the shore kept on 
good terms with Mike, otiierwise there was no 
safety for his property. Wherever he was an 
enemy, like his great prototype, Rob Roy, he 
levied the contribution of Black Mail for the use 
of his boat. Often at night, when his tired com- 
panions slept, he would take an excursion of five 
or six miles, and return before morning, rich in 
spoil. On the Ohio, he was known among his 
companions by the iqppellation of the ^^ Sntq)- 
ping Turtle;'' and on the Mississippi, he was 
called "The Snag." 
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At the early age of seventeen^ Mike's cha* 
racter was displayed^ by enlisting himself in a 
corps of Scouts — a body of irregular rangers^ 
which was employed on the north-western 
frontiers of Pensylvania, to watch the Indians, 
and to gire notice of any threatened inroad. 

At that time, Pittsburgh was on the extreme 
verge of white population, and the spies, who 
were constantly employed, generally extended 
their explorations forty or fifty miles to the 
west of this post. They went out, singly, 
lived as did the Indian, and in every respect 
became perfectly assimilated in habits, taste, 
and feeling, with the red men of the desert. A 
kind of border warfare was kept up, and the 
scout thought it as praiseworthy to bring in the 
scalp of a Shawnee as the skin of a panther. 
He would remain in the woods for weeks to- 
gether, using parched corn for bread, and 
depending on his rifle for meat ; and slept at 
night in perfect comfort, rolled in his blanket. 

In this corps, while yet a stripling, Mike 
acquired a reputation for boldness and cunning, 
far beyond his companions. A thousand le- 
gends illustrate the fearlessness of his character. 
There was one, which he told himself with 
much pride,, and which made an indelible 
impression on my boyish memory. He had 
been out on the hills of Mahoning, when, to 
use his own words, he ^^ saw signs of Indians 
being about.' ' He bad discovered the recent 
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print of the moccasin on the grass, and found 
drops of the fresh blood of a deer •on the green 
bush. He became cautious, skulked for some 
time in the deepest thickets of hazle and briar ; 
and, for several days, did not discharge his 
rifle. He subsisted patiently on parched corn 
and jerk, which he had dried on his first coming 
into the woods. He gave no alarm to the set- 
tlements, because he discovered, with certainty, 
that the enemy consisted of a small hunting- 
party, who were receding from the Alleghany. 

As he was creeping along, one morning, with 
the stealthy tread of a cat, his eye fell upon a 
beautiful buck, browsing on the edge of a bar- 
ren spot, three hundred yards distant. The 
temptation was too strong for the woodsman, 
and he resolved to have a shot at every hazard. 
Re- priming his gun, and picking his flint, he 
made his approaches in the usual noiseless 
manner. At the moment he reached the spot 
from which he meant to take Ids aim, he ob- 
served a large savage, intent upon the same 
object, advancing from a direction a little dif- 
ferent from his own. Mike shrunk behind a 
tree with the quickness of thought, and, keep- 
ing his eye fixed on the hunter, waited the 
result with patience. In a few moments, the 
Indian halted within fifty paces, and levelled 
his piece at the deer. In the meanwhile, Mike 
presented his rifle at the body of the savage ; 
and, at the moment the smoke issued from the 
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gun of the latter, the bullet of Fink passed 
through the red man's breast. He uttered a 
yell, and fell dead at the same instant with the 
deer. Mike re-loaded his rifle, and remained 
in his covert for some minutes, to ascertain 
whether there were more enemies at hand. 
He then stepped up to the prostrate savage, 
and, having satisfied himself that life was ex- 
tinguished, turned his attention to the buck, 
and took from the carcase those pieces suited 
to the process of jerking. 

In the mean time, the country was filling up 
with a white population ; and in a few years 
the red men, with the exception of a few frac- 
tious of tribes, gradually receded to the Lakes 
and beyond the Mississippi. The corps of 
Scouts was abolished, after having acquired 
habits which unfitted them for the pursuits of 
civilised society. Some incorporated them- 
selves with the Indians; and others, from a 
strong attachment to their erratic mode of life, 
joined the boatmen, then just becoming a dis- 
tinct class. Among these was our hero, Mike 
Fink, whose talents were soon developed ; and 
for many years he was as celebrated on the rivers 
of the West as he had been in the woods. 

Some years after my visit to Cincinnati, busi- 
ness called me to New Orleans. On board of the 
steam-boat, on which I had embarked at Louis- 
ville^ I recognised, in the person of the pilot, one 
of those men who had formerly been a patroon. 
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or keel-boat captain. I entered into conversation 
with him on the subject of his former associates. 

^' They are scattered in all directions,^' said 
he. '^ A few, who had capacity, have become 
pilots of steam-boats. Many have joined the 
trading parties that cross the Rocky Mountains ; 
and a few have settled down as farmers.'^ 

'* What has become," I asked, " of my old 
acquaintance, Mike Finkf 

*' Mike was killed in a skrimmage," replied 
the pilot. '^ He had refused several good offers 
on steam-boats. He said he could not bear 
the hissing of steam, and he wanted room to 
throw his pole. He went to the Missouri, 
and about a year since was shooting the tin 
cup, when he had corned too heavy. He ele- 
vated two low, and shot his companion through 
the head. A friend of the deceased, who was 
present, suspecting foul play, shot Mike 
through the heart, before he had time to re- 
load his rifle.'' 

With Mike Fink expired the spirit of the 
Boatmen. 



THE END. 
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